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ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. 


I. THE BIRTH OF THE BRIGADE. 


“De AAR,” and the Afric- 
ander guard flung himself out 
of his brake-van. 

De Aar! After forty-eight 
hours of semi-starvation in a 
brake-van, the name of the 
junction, in spite of the ill- 
natured tones which gave voice 
to it, sounded sweeter than the 
chime of bells. It meant relief 
from confinement in a few 
square feet of board: relief 
from a semi-putrid atmosphere 
—oil, unwashed men, and stale 
tobacco-smoke ; relief from the 
delicate attentions of a surly 
Africander guard, who resented 
the overcrowding of his van; 
relief from the pangs of hunger ; 
relief from the indescribable 
punishments of thirst. 

Yet at its best De Aar is a 
miserable place. Not made— 
only thrown at the hillside, 
VOL. CLXXI.—NO. MXXXV. 





and allowed by negligence and 
indifference to slip into the 
nearest hollow. Too far from 
the truncated kopjes to reap 
any benefit from them. Close 
enough to feel the radiation of 
a sledge-hammer sun from off 
their bevelled summits — close 
enough to be the channel, in 
summer, of every scorching 
blast diverted by them; in 
winter, every icy draught. 
Pestilential place, goal of whirl- 
winds and dust-devils, ankle- 
deep in desert drift—prototype 
of Berber in a sandstorm—as 
comfortless by night as day. 
But as in nature, so in the 
handiwork of men, even in the 
most repulsive shapes it is 
possible to find some saving 
feature. De Aar has one— 
one only. Its saving feature 
is where a slatternly Jew boy 
A 
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plays host behind the bar of 
a fly-ridden buffet. Here at 
prices which, except that it is 
a campaign, would be prohibi- 
tive, you can purchase food 
and drink. 

But at night it is not an 
easy place to find. The station 
is full of trains, and, arriving 
by a supply-train, you are dis- 
charged at some remote siding. 
A dozen wheeled barricades— 
open trucks, groaning bogies 
piled with war material—sep- 
arate you from the platform. 
You dare not climb over the 
couplings between the waggons, 
for engines are attached, and 
the trains jolt backwards and 
forwards without warning. 
Up over an open truck! You 
roll on to the top of sleeping 
men, and bark your shins 
against a rifle. Men curse you 
as you clamber out, and drop 
into the middle way. A clear 
line. No,—down pants an 
armoured train, a leviathan 
of steel plates and sheet-iron. 
You let it pass, and dash for 
the next barricade. Thank 
heaven! this is a passenger 
train. As it is lighted up like 
a grand hotel you will be able 
to hoist yourself over the foot- 
boards and through a saloon— 
“Halt! who goes there?” and 
you recoil from the point of a 
naked bayonet. ‘“Can’t help 
it, orficer or no orficer, this is 
Lord Kitchener’s special, and 
you can’t pass here!” It is no 
use. Another wide detour; 


more difficulties, other escapes 
from moving trains, and at last 
you find the platform. 

De Aar platform at night. 
If the management at Drury 
Lane ever wished to enact a 
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play called ‘“‘ Chaos,” the setting 
for their best scene could not 
better a night on De Aar plat- 
form. Each day this Clapham 
Junction of Lord Kitchener’s 
army dumps down dozens of 
men, who are forced to use the 
station as a home for days— 
tons and tons of army litter 
and a thousand nondescript 
details. The living lie about 
the station in magnificent 
confusion—white men, Kaffirs, 
soldiers, prisoners, civilians. 
A brigadier-general waiting for 
the night mail will be asleep 
upon one bench, a skrimshank- 
ing Tommy, who has purposely 
lost his unit, on the next. Even 
Kitchener’s arrival can work no 
cleansing of De Aar. It only 
adds to the confusion by con- 
densation of the chaos into a 
more restricted and less public 
area. 

But our first needs are animal. 
Stumbling over prostrate forms, 
cannoning against piles of 
heterogeneous gear, we make 
the buffet. A flood of light, 
the buzz of voices, and the hum 
of myriads of disturbed flies, 
and we live again. Filthy 
cloths, stained senna - colour 
with the spilt food and drink 
of months, an atmosphere reek- 
ing like a “ fish-snack” shop, a 
dozen to twenty dishevelled 
and dirty men of all ranks 
clamouring for food, two slov- 
enly half-caste wenches. That 
is all, yet this is life to the man 
off “trek.” There is even a 
fascination in an earthenware 
plate, though its surface shows 
the marks of the greasy cloth 
and dirty fingers of the ser- 
vitors. 

A lieutenant-general and his 
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staff have a table to themselves ; 
we find a corner at the main 
board, where the meaner sit. 
After food, news. De Wet has 
invaded the Colony with 3000 
men. He was fighting with 
Plumer to-day at Philipstown. 
Then we begin to understand 
why we were summoned to De 
Aar. The little horse-gunner 
major, who vouchsafed the 
news, had just arrived with his 
battery from somewhere on the 
Middelburg-Komati line. Five 
days on the train and his 
horses only watered four times. 
That was nothing at this period 
of the war, when the average 
mounted man was not blamed 
if he killed three horses in a 
month. The major did not 
know his destination or what 
column he was to join. De- 
lightful uncertainty! All he 
knew was that his battery was 
boxed up in a train outside the 
buffet, and that it would start 
for somewhere in half an hour. 
It might be destined for Mafe- 
king, or it might be for Beau- 
fort West ; but he was ready to 
lay 2 to 1 that within six weeks 
his battery would be on the 
high seas India bound. Wise 
were the men who took up this 
bet, for the little major and his 
battery are in South Africa to 
this day. 

Food over, it was necessary 
once more to face the maze 
of De Aar platform. It may 
seem strange, but when you are 
on duty bound, it is easier, once 
the right platform is gained, to 
find the officials at midnight 
than in the day. Few travel- 
lers have lights; fewer are al- 
lowed, or have the desire, to 
burn them on the platform. 


I. The Birth of the Brigade. 3 


Consequently a light after mid- 
night generally means an official 
trying to overtake the work 
which has accumulated during 
the day. 

“Railway Staff Officer? Yes, 
sir, straight in here, sir.” 

A very pale youth, in the 
cleanest of kit, whitest of col- 
lars, and with the pinkest of 
pink impertinences round his 
cap and neck. He never looked 
up from the paper on which he 
was writing as he opened the 
following conversation— 

Pale Youth. “ What can I do 
for you?” 

Applicant. “I am here under 
telegraphic instructions.” 

P. Y. (taking telegram prof- 
fered) “ Never heard of you.” 

A, “You must have some 
record of that wire!” 

P. Y. “I never sent it. It 
must have been sent by the 
Railway Staff Officer. He’s 
asleep now. Come back in the 
morning and see him!” 

A. (furiously) “You d d 
young cub !—is this the way you 
treat your seniors? What do 
you belong to?” 

P. Y. (jumping up nervously) 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir ; I 
thought you were one of those 
helpless Yeomanry officers. 
They are the plague of our 
lives. I will go and wake the 
R.S.0.”  [Disappears.  Re- 
turns in five minutes. | 

P. Y. “The R.S.O. says that 
you must report to the office 
of the line of communications. 
They may have orders about 
you. You will find the brigade- 
major in a saloon carriage on the 
third siding outside the Rosmead 
line.” [Salutes.] 

We go out into the night 
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again, wondering if perdition 
can equal De Aar for miserable 
discomfort, and De Aar official- 
dom for inconsequence. The 
third siding, indeed! It was 
an hour before the saloon was 
found in that labyrinth of cast- 
iron. 

The brigade-major was there, 
a wretched worn object of a 
man, plodding by the eccentric 
light of a tallow dip through 
the day’s telegrams. Poor 
wretch! he earns his pittance 
as thoroughly as any of us 
do. Again we drew blank. 
“Never heard of you.” All 
we could get out of him was, 
“You had better bed down in 
the station and await events.” 
Poor devil! so worn with work 
and worry that he looked as if 
a simple little De Aar dust- 
devil would snap his backbone 
if it touched him. So we were 
turned adrift again in the old 
iron heap to swell the army of 
vagrants who live by their wits 
upon the communications. 

It was about two in the 
morning before we found our 
servants. The soldier servant 
is a jewel—but a jewel with 
some blemishes. If you tell 
him to do anything “by num- 
bers,” he will do it splendidly ; 
but he does not consider it 
part of his duty to think for 
himself, consequently you have 
always to think both for your- 
self and your servant, and that 
is why on this occasion we 
found ours sitting on our rolls 
of bedding at the far end of the 
platform. It had never struck 
them that we should want to 
sleep in a place like De Aar. 
Disgusted, we tried the hotel. 
Here they loosed dogs on us 


and turned out the guard. 
Still moredisgusted, we returned 
to our bedding, and sardined in 
with the ruck and rubbish on 
the platform. 


Sunrise in South Africa. 
The sun knows how to rise on 
the veldt. When first seen it 
is as good as a tonic. It makes 
one feel joyous at the mere fact 
of being alive. But this feeling 
wears off with a week’s trekking, 
especially when the season gets 
colder, or a night-march has 
miscarried. Then you never 
wish to see the sun rise again. 
There was a time when a man 
who boasted that he had never 
seen the sun rise was branded 
as a lazy sloth, an indolent 
good-for-nothing, who willingly 
missed half of the pleasures of 
life. After twenty months’ 
continuous trekking in South 
Africa one is not sure that 
one’s opinions on this subject 
fall into line with those of the 
majority. For after a baker’s 
dozen of sunrises one has gener- 
ally reached that state when 
the greatest natural pleasure 
is found inside rather than out- 
side of a sleeping-bag. But in 
spite of the general detestation 
in which De Aar is held, the 
neighbouring hills furnish, in 
the quickening light of dawn, 
studies in changing colour so 
voluptuous, varied, and fantastic 
that the wonder is that all the 
artists in the world have not 
foregathered at the place. But 
familiarity with all this beauty 
reduces it to a commonplace. 
It just becomes part of the 
monotony of your daily life, 
especially if you have, as we 
had that morning, to wait 
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your turn before you could 
wash, at the waste-water drip- 
pings from a locomotive feed- 
pump. Here you fought for 
a place, jostled by men who 
at home would have stepped 
off the pavement and saluted. 
But after a few months of war, 
at a washing- pump there 
is little by which you can 
distinguish officers from men, 
unless the former have their 
tunics on. From the wash-tub 
to chota hazirr. The buffet is 
not yet open, but a dilapidated 
Kaffir woman on the platform 
is doling out at sixpence a time 
a mess of treacle-like consist- 
ency which is called coffee. 
What would you think if you 
could catch a glimpse of us? 
What would the bright little 
maid who brings in the tea in 
the morning say, if she could 
see us now? Certainly if we 
came to the front -door she 
would slam it in our faces, 
and threaten us with the 
police ! 

But we must be up and doing. 
It is an extraordinary day at 
De Aar. Every one is bustling 
about. Staff popinjays hurry 
up and down the platform. 
Stout elderly militia colonels, 
who would never be up and 
dressed at this hour under or- 
dinary circumstances, are heck- 
ling the R.S.O., who has more 
starch in his tunic than has ever 
been seen in a tunic before. 
What does it all mean? Then 
we remember the naked bayonet 
of the previous night. Lord 


Kitchener is at De Aar. Oh, 
Hades ! 

We feel his presence, but it is 
not long before we see him. 
How he must worry his tailor. 
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Tall and _ well- proportioned 
above, he falls away from his 
waist downwards. It is this 
lower weediness which  evi- 
dently troubles the man who 
fashions his clothes. But it is 
his face we look at. That cold 
blue eye which is the basilisk 
of the British Army. The firm 
jaw and the cruel mouth, of 
which we read in 1898. But 
presumably this is only the 
stereotyped “military hero” 
that the papers always keep 
“set up” for the advent of 
successful generals. None of 
it was visible here. A round, 
red, and somewhat puffy face. 
Square head with staff cap set 
carelessly upon it. Heavy 
moustaches covering a some- 
what mobile mouth, at the 
moment inclined to smile. 
Eyes just anyhow; heavy, but 
not overpowering eyebrows. 
In fact, a very ordinary face of 
a man just past his prime. 
Hardly a figure that you would 
have remarked if it had not 
been for the gilt upon his hat— 
in fact it was all a disappoint- 
ing discovery. He was pacing 
up and down with his hands on 
his hips; and elbows _point- 
ing backwards, talking good- 
naturedly to a colonel man, 
who was evidently just off 
“trek,” and with his overgrown 
gait and ponderous step the 
great Kitchener did not look 
half as imposing as his travel- 
stained companion. 

The chief was explaining 
something to the colonel. They 
paced up and down together 
for a few minutes, then stopped 
just in front of us, and the con- 
versation was as follows :— 


Chief. “ All right; I will soon 
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find you a staff. Let me see; 
you have a brigade-major ?” 

Colonel. “Yes; but he is at 
Hanover Road!” 

Chief. “That’s all right ; you 
will collect him in good time. 
You want a chief for your 
staff. Here, you (and he beck- 
oned a colonel in palpably just- 
out-from-England kit, who was 
standing by); what are you 
doing here? You will be chief 
of the staff to the new cavalry 
brigade!” 

New Colonel. “ But, sir . 

Chief. “ That’s all right. 
(Reverting to his original atti- 
tude.) Now you want trans- 
port ard supply officers. See 
that depot over there? (nodding 
his head towards the De Aar 
supply depot.) Go and collect 
them there—quote me as your 
authority. There you are fitted 
up; you can round up part 
of your brigade to-night and 
be off at daybreak to-morrow. 
Wait; you will want an in- 
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telligence officer. (Here he 
swung round and ran his eye 
over the miscellaneous gathering 
of all ranks assembled on the 
platform. He singled out a be- 
draggled officer from amongst 
the group who had arrived the 
preceding night in the van of 
the ill- natured Africander 
guard.) What are you doing 
here?” 

Officer. “Trying to rejoin, 
sir.” 

Chief. “Where have you 
come from?” 

Officer. “ Deelfontein — con- 
valescent, sir.” 

Chief. “You'll do. You are 
intelligence officer to the new 
cavalry brigade. Here’s your 
brigadier ; you will take orders 
from him. (Turning again to 
the colonel, and holding out his 
hand.) There you are; you are 
fitted out. Mind you move out 
of Richmond Road to-morrow 
morning without fail. Good- 


bye!” 


(To be continued.) 
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FACT AND FICTION 


THE Galway election brings 
to public notice the feeling as 
to the Boer war which exists 
among a certain class in Ire- 
land, but which cannot be re- 
garded as general. The electors, 
by a large majority, preferred 
a candidate supposed to have 
fought for the Boers to one 
conspicuous for his manage- 
ment of a Board which is doing 
so much for the material pros- 
perity of the country. They 
preferred the risk of being dis- 
franchised for a time to the 
advantage of being represented 
by a Minister in a Unionist 
Government. The result of the 
contest was easy to foresee, for 
the seat was not really a Union- 
ist gain. The present Lord 


Morris had not only in his fav- 


our the strong local family in- 
terest, but, being a Catholic, 
he was supported by the priests, 
and he was supposed to be 
favourable to the local views 
as to land purchase. Mr 
Horace Plunkett was, on the 
other hand, a stranger and a 
Protestant, administrating a 
Board over which the priests 
have no power, and which does 
more to remove the causes of 
complaint, to which National- 
ists owe their support, than 
any other recent institution in 
Ireland. His defeat was there- 
fore clearly to be expected. 

But if a universal feeling 
against the Boer war really 
existed in Ireland, how are we 
to account for the despatch of 
militia regiments from the south 
and the west, that have done 


IN IRELAND. 


good service during the crisis? 
A peasant mother is said to 
have been asked about her sons, 
and to have answered, “My 
eldest boy is in the militia, and 
his brother, please God, is going 
out to help the Boers.” 

When a militia regiment was 
sent out from Limerick, about 
a year ago, the streets of the 
city were packed so closely with 
women clamouring against the 
departure of their sons, brothers, 
and lovers, that it was with 
great difficulty that the station 
was reached at all by a round- 
about route. An excited Nation- 
alist lawyer, mounted on the 
top of a car, offered a sovereign 
a-piece to any men who would 
refuse to enter the train, until 
he was suddenly felled by the 
butt of a rifle in his stomach. 
Yet the men themselves went 
off in high spirits, and willing 
to fight for the Empire. What- 
ever local politicians, or women, 
might think, there were at least 
a large number of the younger 
men who held to their own 
opinion, though they might 
easily have been shielded and 
helped to desert. This is but 
a single instance of the differ- 
ences that exist in Ireland, as 
elsewhere, in public opinion, 
based generally on individual 
interests and ideas. 

The recent proceedings of 
the United Irish League give 
further evidence of the same 
nature. It appeals to the 
peasant craving for land and 
hatred of rent. It is counten- 
anced by priests who are hostile 
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to a Protestant gentry, and it 
is skilfully managed by pro- 
fessional politicians. Yet the 
leaders are obliged to complain 
of apathy and want of support 
in all parts of the country ex- 
cept the poorest districts of 
Connemara. The city of Water- 
ford only afforded the magnifi- 
cent subscription of £5, it is 
said, to the Nationalist funds 
for last year. In towns like 
Nenagh in Tipperary, or Ennis 
in Clare, speakers at League 
meetings complained bitterly of 
ill-success. They are anxious 
to provoke the Government to 
coercion, which so far has not 
been found necessary; and Mr 
Dillon has even tried to take 
credit for the benefits bestowed 
by the Congested Districts 
Board, with which he is not 
concerned. Unfortunately the 
charges of “land-grabbing ” and 
“rack-renting,” which most ap- 
peal to the peasant mind, have 
recently fallen on the head of a 
Nationalist member more con- 
spicuously than on any other 
landlord. Colonel Nolan has 
been denounced by the parish 
priest of Mweenish Island—a 
wretched rock on the south 
coast of Galway—for demand- 
ing tribute from the poor in- 
habitants on the “kelp” sea- 
weed, dredged from deep water 
off the shore, and sold to con- 
tractors for making iodine. He 
has been forced to resign a seat 
on the elected County Council, 
and is denounced as unfit to sit 
in Parliament. It is difficult 
to understand on what grounds 
his claim could have been made, 
since the foreshore belongs to 
the Crown; while the want of 
sympathy with a struggling 
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population who, but for the 
kelp industry, would starve on 
their miserable holdings, is 
scandalously evident. The 
Nationalist party has thus to 
look at home for the worst 
recent case of the exactions 
that it so often has denounced. 

The middle class in Ireland 
—shopkeepers and artisans— 
say that they are sick of agita- 
tion, which damages trade and 
work, and evaporates in 
speeches. In many places the 
League is reduced to “ Execu- 
tive meetings,” apparently be- 
cause public gatherings would 
only show the weakness of the 
movement. The system of 
leasing pasture-land for eleven 
months, whereby the owner 
avoids the rules of the Land 
Court, is denounced. But un- 
fortunately for the League the 
chief offenders in this respect 
appear to belong to the shop- 
keeping class, who invest their 
savings in such land. If this 
class is offended by the League, 
the result in its relations with 
the peasantry can hardly be 
doubted. The labourers and 
small tenants are much in the 
hands of the local shopkeeper, 
who can give or refuse credit, 
and to whom, in perhaps the 
majority of cases, they are 
heavily in debt. Attacks on 
shopkeepers and farmers thus 
serve to weaken the League, 
and to show the difference be- 
tween the facts based on per- 
sonal interest and the fictions 
which so largely fill the press, 
and from which British opinion 
out of Ireland is formed. 

The movement for promot- 
ing study of the Irish language 
tells the same tale. Its object 
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is to accentuate the difference 
between the populations of Ire- 
land and of Great Britain. It 
appeals to love of the past, and 
to the poetic delight of an im- 
aginative people in the legends 
of their race. From a practical 
point of view it is no more 
necessary, or desirable, to re- 
store Irish for general purposes 
than it would be to restore 
Anglo-Saxon. The English 
language is the heritage of a 
mixed people — Celtic, Saxon, 
Norman, and Danish — which 
equally exists in Ireland; and 
it owes its vocabulary to all 
these elements of race. Father 
Beckley recently advocated be- 
fore the London School Board 
the teaching of Gaelic (by which 
presumably he meant Erse, and 
not the tongue of the Scot- 
tish Highlands), on the plea 
that it would enable the Eng- 
lish commercial traveller to 
compete with the more edu- 
cated German agent in the 
west of Ireland. A more ab- 
surd argument could hardly be 
imagined by those who know 
the west. For if these German 
agents could be discovered tra- 
velling among the local shop- 
keepers for some Dublin house, 
or even for German traders, 
they would find it very difficult 
to discover, in the most remote 
corners of Connemara, a shop- 
keeper who did not speak Eng- 
lish. Indeed very few of this 
class would be found able to 
speak and write the national 
Erse. 

To the antiquary the Irish 
language is of singular interest. 
The value of the literature 
which it enshrines is a question 
of taste. The practical pos- 
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sibility of galvanising a dead 
tongue into life is small, for 
the Irish is dying as surely 
as the Cornish, and faster than 
the Welsh. All over the world 
the language of a majority 
triumphs in time over that of 
a small outlying minority ; for 
men will not be troubled to 
learn two languages, as a rule, 
where one will suffice. The 
priests who dominate national 
schools have wisely, in the in- 
terests of the people, encouraged 
the learning of English, which 
is equally needed for the mi- 
gratory labour in England and 
Scotland, and for the emi- 
gration to America. 

When, moreover, voluntary 
classes were formed to enable 
the Irishman “to be taught 
his own language,” the first 
enthusiasm soon died away 
when the difficulties of the 
study became apparent. For 
the euphonic and grammatical 
peculiarities of this ancient 
Celtic tongue render it by no 
means easy to acquire, and 
the colloquial pronunciation— 
which differs in different parts 
of Ireland—is not indicated by 
the literary spelling. The news- 
papers which publish a column 
in what some of their Irish 
readers have supposed to be 
Greek, have found it necessary 
to append translations into 
English —for the encourage- 
ment they say of study, but 
really because no one under- 
stood a word or a letter in the 
column, with the exception of a 
few scholars. If the language 
be studied scientifically, on the 
modern principles of compara- 
tive philology, the result is one 
little favourable to the cause 
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of separation. The ornamental 
characters in which it is written 
are not of Irish origin, but 
derived from the Latin minus- 
cules of the sixth century A.D., 
introduced by the early Gallican 
missionaries. We might in 
England revive in the same 
way the use of Gothic letters, 
which gave place to the clearer 
Italian types in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. By the use 
of these characters an un- 
necessary difficulty is created 
in studying Erse, nor could 
they be used in running hand, 
like the peculiar German char- 
acter which, with the Gothic 
type, is slowly dying out — 
killed by the superior legibility 
of Roman letters. 

What is true of the letters 
is true also of the Irish vocabu- 
lary. Substantially connected 
with the Scottish Gaelic, it is 
full of loan words from Latin, 
French, and even from Teutonic 
speech. Words for priest, altar, 
church, mass, &c., are naturally 
Latin; but so poor was the 
original tongue in terms defin- 
ing “culture,” that even for the 
“apple” a Teutonic word is 
used, instead of those names 
which might have come from 
Italy, showing the early intro- 
duction of this fruit into Ire- 
land by Saxon settlers. In the 
same way when the names of 
streets are written up in a town 
of the west in Irish language 
and character, the enthusiast 
does not reflect that straid 
must be a comparatively late 
loan word from the Low Latin 
strada. The more such philo- 
logical examination is extended 
the more evident will it become 
that the old Celtic population 
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owed most of its civilisation to 
strangers, from Gaul and from 
Britain, and even in a measure 
to the Danish invaders. The 
mixture of population in early 
times is witnessed by the lang- 
uage now regarded as evi- 
dence of separation. A full 
new inquiry, by a competent 
specialist, into the history of 
the Erse language would not 
only be of interest to scholars, 
but such a book would be in- 
structive to the Irish nation, 
and a crushing reply to those 
who attempt to use a move- 
ment which in itself is interest- 
ing, and laudable, for political 
ends. 

The difficulties of the Na- 
tional party are numerous, and 
probably increasing, and are 
not confined to failing funds. 
Protestants often regard the 
struggle as essentially that of 
the Roman Church against 
Protestant religion and free- 
dom of belief. They regard it 
as only part of the Continental 
movement which, in France 
and in Austria, seeks to re- 
establish the power of the 
Papacy. If the French Nation- 
alists could succeed in upsetting 
the Republic, and the Irish 
priesthood in driving the Pro- 
testant gentry out of Ireland, 
England in turn might be at- 
tacked both in front and in 
flank, as well as Germany. It 
is not to be supposed that such 
visions materially affect the 
conduct of the poor parish 
priest in Ireland, who is con- 
cerned with the local troubles 
of the peasantry. Nor does 
recent history in Europe lead 
us to fear any such dangers, 
while Roman Catholic popula- 
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tions are decreasing in numbers 
and those of Protestant coun- 
tries rapidly increasing, and 
while the Papacy is losing 
ground in Austria, Italy, and 
Spain. But in addition to such 
adverse omens, there are within 
the Church of Rome itself ele- 
ments of weakness which are 
perhaps unconsciously brought 
to light in a work (‘My New 
Curate’) which has created 
much interest in Ireland, to- 
gether with some surprise that 
its publication by a Roman 
parish priest should be allowed. 

The line of division between 
old Catholic families and the 
recent converts whose zeal for 
progress disturbs the  tran- 
quillity of old conditions, and 
weakens the Church by in- 
ternal feuds, is not marked in 
Ireland as it now is in Eng- 
land. There have been no cases 
in Ireland of highly cultivated 
members of the Roman Church 
excommunicated for published 
opinions, such as recently caused 
scandal and bitterness in Eng- 
land. Yet the book in question 
not only reveals the occasional 
friction between parish priest 
and bishop, which is familiar 
to those who know the west of 
Ireland, but it also indicates 
that the so-called “Higher 
Criticism” has penetrated even 
into Roman Catholic seminaries, 
from which it has proved im- 
possible quite to exclude the 
literature of the age, however 
repugnant to discipline and 
faith. The somewhat cloudy 
speculations of German scholars 
as to the compilation of the 
Pentateuch appear to have 
fascinated some of the younger 
Irish priests, as they have some 
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among the members of English 
universities. The catch-words 
of criticism are repeated by 
those who have not specially 
examined the weakness of such 
critical assertions. It is a 
dangerous symptom in a Church 
which clings to its ideal of 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus, in spite of history. 
The decay of faith among 
priests has ever rung the knell 
of their influence among their 
flocks. The rigid discipline, in 
which lies the strength of 
Rome, seems, even according 
to internal testimony, to show 
signs of degeneration in Britain 
and in Ireland alike. The old 
classical and patristic learning 
is threatened with superces- 
sion by new and discordant 
theories. 

The fear of such develop- 
ments is evident in the replies 
given by leaders of the Irish 
Catholic Church to the Com- 
mission on University Educa- 
tion now sitting. The view 
that the Church accepts new 
knowledge provided that it be 
proven beyond doubt, and not 
before, is reasonable and sound ; 
but the suspicion of influences 
adverse to faith is not confined 
to contact with Protestant 
students and professors. The 
bishops desire not only that 
a new college or university 
should be exclusively Catholic, 
but that nothing should be 
taught which, in their judg- 
ment, would tend to scepticism 
or doubt as to the faith. It 
is difficult to see how the name 
of a “university” could apply 
to so jealously guarded an in- 
stitution, or how it would be 
more possible to exclude modern 























influences in the future than 
has proved to be the case in 
the past. The wealth of Trinity 
College may appear a griev- 
ance to the Roman hierarchy, 
but it is not a question of en- 
dowment alone. It is a con- 
trast between free and scientific 
education, such as is possible 
for Protestants, and timid at- 
tempts to check thought while 
appearing to abandon prejudice. 

Such are the difficulties of 
the Ecclesiastical party in Ire- 
land. Even if they were all 
united in favour of the National- 
ists,—which does not appear to 
be now the case,—they have 
their own internal troubles to 
manage, and if possible to con- 
ceal; and they see that radi- 
cal thought is not of necessity 
to be confined to _ politics, 
even among their own clergy. 
“Compulsory purchase” would 
not suffice to rid the priests 
of a Protestant gentry in Ire- 
land. The landed class have 
benefited by their misfortunes, 
and have found means of retain- 
ing their influence, and of mak- 
ing themselves independent of 
their tenants. In many cases, 
even in the west, they have 
recruited their fortunes by 
marrying heiresses from Eng- 
land and Scotland, and have 
thus formed new ties with the 
richer island, while at the same 
time rendering themselves secure 
against any future land legis- 
lation. In such cases, if they 
live on good terms with their 
poor neighbours, and show their 
kindness to the surrounding 
peasantry—whether tenants or 
small holders—they might even 
in the future hope to recover 
much of the influence in county 
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affairs that has been lost; for 
it is gradually dawning on the 
minds of county counsellors of 
the shopkeeping class that the 
dignity of their position hardly 
compensates for the loss of 
time and money due to their 
new duties, which interferes with 
their private business. If re- 
ligious animosities became less 
marked in consequence of the 
spread of education, the county 
counsellors of the future might 
well be found among those more 
active and popular members of 
the gentry, whose wealth gave 
them time, and placed them 
above suspicion of personal 
motives in the management of 
county affairs. 

Voluntary sale of land mean- 
time continues to proceed under 
existing laws, and to modify 
ancient conditions slowly, but 
on sound and natural principles. 
In time, if not interrupted by 
some revolutionary change, it 
must materially alter landed 
conditions, and tend to the 
creation of a true yeoman class. 
The conditions of sale appear 
to be better than might have 
been expected. Thus in West 
Limerick 8000 acres, represent- 
ing forty-eight farms, are said 
to have been recently purchased 
by forty-five tenants, at a price 
representing about twenty-one 
years’ purchase. In Tipperary 
good land has been sold at even 
thirty years’ purchase, and re- 
cent returns show that the 
total of these transactions affects 
a very sensible proportion of the 
whole tenantry. A very con- 
servative element is introduced 
among the farmer class by such 
purchase of holdings, which 
should be a substantial aid to 
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the efforts of the new Board of 
Agriculture. 

Although the denunciations 
of Nationalists are still mainly 
levelled against England and 
against “the Castle,” it does 
not appear to the onlooker in 
Ireland that England has much 
to do with the administration 
of Ireland. The officials who are 
denounced are nearly all Irish- 
men, and the outcry against 
“Castle Boards” seems mainly 
due to their independence of 
the ordinary voter, and of 
the priest and the member of 
Parliament. With two excep- 
tions—and these both Boards 
which are highly popular with 
the poor in the west — the 
Irish departments fulfil the 
same administrative functions 
that are carried out in Eng- 
land by the corresponding in- 
stitutions, which are equally 
independent of party govern- 
ment. The only real grievance 
seems to be that the members 
of such Boards are mainly 
recruited among Protestants, 
though not entirely so officered. 
This, no doubt, is due to the 
superior education of the Pro- 
testants, the causes of which 
have been indicated above. 
Such agitation can never lead 
to any practical result; for in 
either England or Ireland hope- 
less confusion would arise in 
the carrying out of the ordinary 
administrative work were per- 
manent officials abolished and 
departments thrown into the 
whirlpool of party strife. If 
the new and untried County 
Councils were left without the 
guidance of a Local Govern- 
ment Board, extravagance, 
waste, and probably in the end 
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corruption, would follow. It 
is no longer a case—whatever 
it may have been in the past 
—of Irish administration being 
in English hands; and often, 
indeed, the people seem to 
prefer being directed by an 
Englishman to being managed 
by their own countrymen, 
which is the general rule as re- 
gards the Boards. As regards 
education, the Catholics have 
the national schools so much 
in their own hands that recent 
denunciations are hard _ to 
understand, until it is per- 
ceived that what they desire 
is to introduce modes of study 
which commend themselves to 
the ecclesiastical mind, but 
which are hardly in accord 
with those which statesmen 
would regard as most likely 
to be useful. Probably no class 
of administrators shows more 
ability, patience, and fairness 
under continual abuse than 
the Irish administrators who 
are collectively vilified under 
the title of “the Castle.” 

In pointing out the weak 
side of the League agitation, 
and the forces that are slowly 
growing stronger against its 
aims, it is of course not denied 
that it is capable of much mis- 
chief, and that it requires to be 
carefully watched. There are 
many ways in which such an 
organisation can show its spite- 
fulness against the “ strong 
farmer,” the rich tradesman, 
or the owner of land. Inter- 
ference with hunting is an oc- 
casional method, being directed 
against individuals rather than 
against the whole hunt as a 
rule. In the poorest parts of 
Ireland, however, this becomes 
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less important to the gentry, 
as the character of the country 
often makes real hunting im- 
possible, as well as the preser- 
vation of game. The annoy- 
ance is great, but the practi- 
cal result on the land struggle 
cannot be very important. It 
can never suffice to drive the 
independent gentry out of Ire- 
land, as Nationalists would like 
to do. 

The decay of population is 
one of the most serious ques- 
tions connected with the future, 
but one on which it is difficult 
to form a very exact opinion. 
It appears from the recent cen- 
sus that emigration is diminish- 
ing ; and the decrease of popu- 
lation within the last ten years 
may perhaps also have been 
diminishing of late. Alarmist 
reports, founded on the Regis- 
trar’s returns, represent the 
death-rate as increasing, with 
a decreasing birth-rate and 
marriage-rate. But it must 
not be forgotten that such re- 
turns are collected with great 
difficulty, when a large pro- 
portion of the population are 
under the control of men 
sometimes not too scrupulous, 
who have a political object 
to serve. Curious stories are 
told of the census. Infants of 
a few months are said to have 
been shown as speaking the 
Irish language. The census 
papers of respectable Protes- 
tants were not always called 
for. Even the family cat was 
returned as a lodger in pure 
contrariety ; and in some cases 
these statements are certainly 
true. The Roman clergy have 
a rooted dread of mixed mar- 
riages, and refuse their consent 
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as a rule unless the heretic con- 
sents to be converted. A civil 
marriage they will not recog- 
nise at all, while the fees or 
contributions expected from the 
wedded pair, or from their 
friends and relations, are a 
most serious burden on the 
poor. In no country of Europe, 
perhaps, is there greater moral 
purity among the lower class, 
or stronger family affection, 
than in Ireland, though wed- 
dings are often arranged by 
the elders without any court- 
ship between the young people. 
But the expense of weddings is 
so great that the clergy will 
have only themselves to thank 
if it leads to conditions some- 
what new in Ireland. In the 
larger towns already, it is 
stated that a great many of 
the poor live together without 
the sanction of the Church. In 
such cases the return of mar- 
riages, and perhaps of births, 
will be considerably affected, 
while that of deaths will re- 
main untouched. Decrease of 
population is best judged by 
the number of deserted cot- 
tages; and a comparison of 
the maps published by the 
Ordnance Survey about 1840 
with those now being issued 
shows at once the serious de- 
crease that followed the great 
famine. But in all parts of 
Ireland new houses may be 
seen building now, and the 
signs of increased comfort and 
prosperity may be noticed. The 
returns of population conflict 
in a remarkable manner with 
those of the savings banks, 
which witness the steady and 
increasing growth of wealth in 
Ireland: for such increase gen- 
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erally coincides with an increase 
of population in civilised coun- 
tries ; and, as it has been greater 
within the last few years, there 
is some reason to hope that the 
drain of population, due to want 
of sanitation and to emigration, 
is now already beginning to be 
stayed. 

Such considerations may lead 
us, then, to think that the 
popular view as to Ireland, 
which finds expression in the 
daily press, is gloomy without 
due cause. Patience alone is 
needed. Passion is the greatest 
danger. Everywhere in the 
country new resources are being 
developed. The magnificent 
harbour of Berehaven, which 
was described in ‘Maga’ in 
1894, is, it appears, at last to 
become the terminus of a new 
line of mails to America, which 
will not only materially reduce 
the time of transit, but which 
will create a new city in the 
south, and bring money to 
a very poor part of Ireland. 
The far west is equally being 
delivered from its state of 
chronic starvation : the greatest 
sore in Ireland has been at- 
tacked through the purchase of 
the Dillon estate in East Mayo. 
The price of horses has been 
raised by the war, and that of 
other stock is also increasing 
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with improvement in the breed. 
The sting of the reproaches 
levelled against England is 
taken out of the speeches of 
demagogues by every such im- 
provement ; and the people 
know well whence it is that 
money comes to their pockets, 
and have far too strong and 
shrewd a sense of their private 
interests to do anything that 
would permanently cut them 
off from the richer island, how- 
ever much they may cheer the 
spouters of the League, or 
secretly oppose the landlord to 
whom they are outwardly so def- 
erential in bearing. They ask 
more than they ever expect to 
get, and laugh in their sleeves 
at English simplicity. But 
they understand just govern- 
ment, and — however ungrate- 
ful—they do, in their hearts, 
respect those who administer 
impartially for their benefit the 
public funds which of late 
years have been so generously 
voted. We cannot doubt—nor 
is it doubted by those whose 
opinions most deserve respect— 
that Ireland is now being gov- 
erned on the right lines, and 
however much the public mind 
may be confused by present 
political fictions, it is the fact 
that will inevitably prevail in 
the early future. 




















WITH THE BOERS ROUND MAFEKING, 


TOWARDS the end of Sep- 
tember 1899 it began to be 
pretty evident that matters 
were coming to a crisis, and 
on the 29th all Boers of the 
neighbourhood above sixteen 
years were expected to appear 
at the magistrate’s office of 
our village en route for the 
front, Lichtenburg being the 
first destination. Before start- 
ing many patriotic speeches 
were made, the magistrate in 
his speech making the some- 
what dubious boast that he had 
done good work in the ’81 war, 
and was now not too old to 
sit behind a rock and shoot an 
Englishman, which somehow 
is not in accordance with my 
ideas of valour. Each Boer 
makes his own arrangements 
about waggon, oxen, and tent, 
and food also to begin with. 
A large number of waggons 
and oxen were also comman- 
deered from the Kaffirs for 
general use, and lots of Kaffirs 
as servants. The large majority 
of Boers were mounted, the 
non-mounted ones remaining 
with the waggons, while the 
mounted generally started later, 
and overtook them for meal- 
times, sleep, &c. The Boers of 
my district were armed, about 
90 per cent Mauser (German 
manufacture), and 10 per cent 
Martini-Henry (British manu- 
facture). 

I received a wire from Pre- 
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toria ordering me to join the 
commando,' and being an ab- 
solute non-combatant, I had no 
scruples,—refusal to go mean- 
ing loss of all my movable 
goods and house, and a free 
ticket to Delagoa Bay, which, 
seeing there were my wife and 
children in the question, was 
really not to be thought of. 
Of foreigners not belonging to 
either of the contending parties 
about 75 per cent volunteered 
to go on commando; but as a 
set-off against this it should be 
mentioned that most of them 
soon came back, being dissatis- 
fied with their treatment at the 
hands of the Boers, and also 
that public opinion was very 
high, and all classes were more 
or less keen. I had to remain 
a day or two in the village for 
professional reasons, and my 
waggon did not leave until 
October 3. It was a small 
spring-waggon commandeered 
from a Scottish storekeeper, and 
I had six oxen commandeered 
from Kaffirs, and two Kaffir 
boys—one to drive on the 
journey and to cook when we 
were outspanned, and the other 


to lead the oxen on the 
journey and herd them when 
outspanned. 


I need not describe the ordin- 
ary South African trek, but 
will only remark that in my 
opinion it is one of the most 
pleasant experiences: to lie on 








1 As medical officer. 
Transvaal, and was a district surgeon under the late Transvaal Government. 
—Ep. 
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your back and read in the 
waggon all day, and occasion- 
ally get on to a horse (I had 
a good one with me of my own) 
and ride over to any friends 
you may happen to know along 
the route, or take a rifle and 
try for some game. On the 
second day we fell in with 
six waggons, containing about 
thirty Boers, all, like myself, 
a bit late on the road, and 
trekked in company. At our 
first outspan together (ammu- 
nition being plentiful and cost- 
ing nothing) they began to try 
their shooting powers, the tar- 
get being a bottle at 100 yards. 
I was rather pleased with my- 
self when, after they had nearly 
all had their shot and all missed, 
I had a shot and got it all right. 
It is a great score to be able to 
shoot a bit, because the Boers 
won't have it that any rooinek 
can shoot. I took care not to 
have a second shot, and prob- 
ably miss. There is no doubt 
that the Mauser is a beautifully 
sighted weapon. I should think 
a Mauser carbine with soft-nosed 
bullets would be an ideal weapon 
for game. I never managed to 
hit any buck, but the ordinary 
bullet used is certainly very 
small for game. On the even- 
ing of the 6th October we 
stopped outside Lichtenburg, 
and in that village heard that 
the laager had gone on, and we 
did not overtake them until the 
evening of the 9th at Burmans 
Drift, on the Transvaal border, 
and about five miles from Mafe- 
king. On the road we had, of 
course, been “on our own,” hav- 
ing no commissariat to apply 
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to, and living on tinned stuff 
and “Boer biscuit ”’—.e., dried 
rusks made before we left 
home. 

Our laager was about 1800 
strong, and on either side were 
Wolmaranstad about 600, and 
Zeerust about 1200,—all wait- 
ing to cross the border, war not 
having been declared. In the 
neighbourhood were also the 
Potchefstroom, Klerksdorp, and 
Lichtenburg laagers with Gen- 
eral Cronje. I am uncertain 
about the numbers, but I should 
think there were about 4000 
among the three laagers. About 
a quarter of the Rustenburg 
commando left for Sequani 
(Derdepoort), on the border 
of Bechuanaland, not far from 
Gaberones, so that there were 
6000 to 7000 round Mafeking, 
excluding rebels who joined 
later, and the artillery, who 
were increased later on when 
the 94-pounder arrived. There 
were in our laager two 12- or 
15-pounders, Krupp, and two 
Maxims or thereabouts; but 
they were moved about a good 
deal. The personnel of the ar- 
tillery was small—two officers 
and about twenty men for the 
above four guns. At midnight, 
llth and 12th October, the 
mounted men left to break the 
rail and telegraph, but returned 
the following morning, there 
having been some hitch about 
the order. About this time the 
first fighting round Mafeking 
took place, a train under Lieu- 
tenant Nisbet being captured 
by Cronje’s men south of 
Mafeking. Two 7 - pounders 
were in it, and these were used 





1 War was declared on October 10.—Eb. 
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later by the Transvaal Ar- 
tillery. No one was killed on 
either side, but I understand 
from Lieutenant Nisbet that 
one of his men died of a trifling 
wound in the leg, owing to ne- 
glect while he was prisoner. 

On 13th October the mount- 
ed men went out, and at 10.40 
A.M. we heard a most deafening 
explosion, which gave rise to 
many and varied conjectures. 
It turned out to be two trucks 
of dynamite, which Baden- 
Powell had sent out of town 
before the siege began. The 
engine-driver, seeing the Boers, 
uncoupled his engine, and re- 
turned to Mafeking, leaving 
the dynamite.! The Boers shot 
at the trucks at 1500 yards’ 
range I am told, and a cer- 
tain Daniel Fouché exploded it 
with his third shot. I mention 


this because of the sickening 
libels that were circulated by 


the Boer press and Boer officers 
at the time, that there was 
a time-fuse, so that it could 
burst when the Boers came 
to inspect it,—a new scheme 
of the perfidious rooinek, &c. 
On the 14th was the first bit 
of fighting of our laager. An 
armoured train had come out 
from Mafeking, bringing out 
some mounted men of the 
Protectorate regiment under 
Captain Fitzclarence, 7th 
Fusiliers (now of the Irish 
Guards).2 I went out myself 
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towards the firing at 7.30 
A.M. and met the Boers com- 
ing back: they struck me as 
being very sick and dejected, 
saying they could do nothing 
against the armoured train 
with their rifles. The ar- 
moured train did not do so 
much damage to the Boers 
as Captain Fitzclarence’s men. 
Boer loss two killed and six 
wounded, of whom one was 
severely.> British loss, of 
course, I don’t know for 
certain, but two _ corporals 
were left dead, and two or 
three horses.t One of the 
dead was, I heard  after- 
wards, a Corporal Walsh, and 
a Boer named Robbertse cut 
off his finger to get his ring. 
I saw the ring afterwards, 
but cannot swear to the ampu- 
tation, as I was not present; 
but I know that the Boer who 
is credited with it is a low 
brute, who would be delighted 
to do a trick like that. 

On 15th October the first 
post came in to the laager, 
bringing, however, no letters 
for me. Members of a com- 
mando need not stamp their 
letters, nor yet need their cor- 
respondents stamp theirs to 
them. In the laager we got 
always plenty of fresh meat 
(a food to which the Boers are 
very partial), and flour, and 
oat-hay for the horses—of these 
three there was always an 





1 This occurred about eight miles outside Mafeking.—-Ep. 

2 This was the skirmish at Five-Mile Bank. A patrol under Bentinck found 
the Boers and engaged them; Fitzclarence with D squadron of the Protectorate 
regiment was sent to cover the right flank of the armoured train, which had 


already moved out to support patrol. 
was at one time very critical.—Ep. 


D squadron getting isolated, the position 


3 Reported Boer loss, 80 killed and 160 wounded.—Ep. 
+ The British loss was 2 killed, 12 wounded.—Eb, 
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abundance, — coffee also, and 
salt. Sugar was generally 
short; occasionally we had 
potatoes or rice. I myself 
always fared very well; but 
I always provided myself with 
lots of extras, and did myself 
very comfortably in every way. 
Only the first week, before I 
had got accustomed to it and 
settled down, was I not so 
satisfied. I had a very good 
servant, which is half the 
battle, and then I had always 
access to the medical comforts. 
My day (later on, at least, 
when I had settled down) was 
somewhat as follows: 8 A.M., 
get up out of my bed in the 
waggon, wash and dress in the 
tent, breakfast at about 9, 
generally fresh milk, coffee, 
eggs and bacon, bread and 
butter, a glass of claret to 
finish up with, then see a 
patient or so at my tent, sit 
and read in a very nice easy- 
chair which I made myself, or 
ride up to one of the other 
laagers, or perhaps have to do 
some professional work. Tea 
and bread and butter at 1 P.M. 
Afternoon same as the morning, 
with an occasional game of 
cards,—then sit and talk and 
smoke. Dinner half an hour 
before sundown, consisting of 
pea-flour soup, followed by steak 
fried in butter; but of course 
my menu varied considerably. 
But I had control of the stimu- 
lants, and found them very 
convenient for purposes of 
barter among the Boers—e.g., 
a dram of gin every evening 
to one Boer brought me in a 
regular supply of fresh butter, 
which he used to get from his 
farm. As I never touch any 
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spirits myself, it was a very 
convenient arrangement for all 
concerned. Regarding the fresh 
milk, I should mention that 
one of my commandeered 
“oxen” most fortunately was 
a cow, and she happening to 
calve when we were in laager, 
I had a plentiful supply of 
milk. 

On 16th October we moved 
to a new camping-ground a 
few miles to the west, still 
keeping within the Transvaal 
border, and that afternoon we 
were joined by Mrs Weiss, 
M.D., a German lady, qualified, 
I believe, at Berne, and two 
nurses, both Transvaalers of 
German descent,—three very 
nice ladies, of great assistance 
in the professional line, and 
very good friends to me per- 
sonally. When we went nearer 
to Mafeking they occupied a 
small house on MacMillan’s 
farm as a hospital, where I 
was always welcomed by them. 
I consider Mrs Weiss ranks 
amongst the best of her sex. 
There were never any nasty 
anti-English remarks made by 
them at all, which was a great 
recommendation to me At 
this period of the siege (which 
can’t, however, be said to have 
begun yet) mounted patrols 
used to go out daily towards 
and around Mafeking, and 
posts began to be taken up 
at night. On the night of 
October 16 one of these posts 
at the lime-pits (north of the 
town) was attacked, presum- 
ably by a party from Mafe- 
king. A Kaffir was found by 
the Boers in the morning shot 
through the abdomen; he was 
brought into hospital and died 
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on the 20th, otherwise I don’t 
think there was any damage 
done on either side. On Octo- 
ber 17 the commandant called 
the people together and in- 
formed them that we must be 
prepared to leave on the mor- 
row for the north, and upon 
a voice from the crowd asking 
where was our destination, 
answered, “ Buluwayo!” The 
idea was, I believe, to invade 
Rhodesia along with the Water- 
berg and Zoutpansberg com- 
mandoes, who were engaged off 
and on with Colonel Plumer’s 
force south of Tuli at this time. 
We were all, however, very 
much relieved to hear on the 
following morning that the 
order had been changed, and 
that we were to remain round 
Mafeking. 

On the 19th October a 


circular was read to us by the 


commandant about looting and 
stealing; everything of that 
sort was strictly forbidden (so 
the circular read). It all 
sounded very nice, and was 
duly printed in the Transvaal 
newspapers, and outsiders be- 
gan to say that it was all very 
much to the credit of the 
Boer. However, like many an- 
other Transvaal law, it was 
only a blind to mislead the 
public, because the very next 
day after it was read out the 
Boers brought in some hun- 
dreds of cattle and some thou- 
sands of sheep which they had 
looted, not from the British, 
but from the Kaffirs living out- 
side Mafeking, who are neutrals. 
Even if the cattle belonged to 
Kaffirs inside Mafeking, it was 
a most unjustifiable raid, espe- 
cially in the face of the above- 
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mentioned regulation about loot- 
ing. The cattle and sheep were 
sold by auction, the money to 
be paid three months after the 
war. In addition to these cattle, 
which were nowhere near Mafe- 
king, there were captured about 
twenty -five cattle from the 
Mafeking commonage about 
this time. 

The Government had an 
easy way of providing us with 
clothing: they just looted the 
British subjects’ shops in Johan- 
nesburg and sent the goods out 
to the laagers. Some goods, 
however, were bought from 
other stores, and sometimes paid 
for. The first loads of these 
goods began to arrive now, and 
it was a treat to see brother 
Boer making himself up. The 
goods were first handed over 
to the commissariat officer, who 
has to give them out as best 
he can to the men who really 
need the things; and as there 
is no one to say who really 
needs the clothing except the 
individual himself, it just comes 
to the most importunate or 
the biggest liar getting the 
best of the goods and the most 
often. On these occasions the 
most shabby clothes he can 
raise are put on, and he pro- 
ceeds to the commissariat wag- 
gon and says, “Only look at 
me and you will see how dire 
is my necessity” for a suit of 
clothes, boots, blankets, &c. 
It is wonderful how much 
some of them manage to get 
together. I know of one man 
who sent home within about 
four weeks twenty-six pairs of 
boots and six or seven bundles 
of clothing, each bundle con- 
taining two or three suits 
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of clothes or a corresponding 
weight of blankets. I was in 
the waggon of a rich relative 
of President Kruger, and it 
seemed to me that the bed he 
was lying on was composed 
entirely of a heap of new 
clothing just received from the 
commissariat. In one laager 
I saw a man come up three 
times within five minutes, get- 
ting a pair of boots each time. 
Our commissariat officer was 
a good and honest man (not a 
Boer), and he really tried to 
get matters arranged more 
satisfactorily, and later on one 
had to get a note signed by 
your field-cornet to get any- 
thing. The field-cornet is the 
leader or chief man for each 
ward or subdivision of a dis- 
trict; he is chosen by the 
inhabitants of the ward. In 


peace-time he is a sort of 


junior justice of the peace, 
looking after the natives most- 
ly; in war-time he commands 
his men (in a very irregular 
way), being under the com- 
mandant of the district, who 
has over him a general. 

I was fortunate in the au- 
thorities placed over me during 
my stay in the laager. I was 
chiefly associated with a certain 
Hans Eloff for a field-cornet, 
an honest man although be- 
longing to the Kruger clique, 


and Piet Steenkamp, a com-. 


mandant, a hardy veteran pos- 
sessed of only one eye, but for 
a Boer a good and brave man, 
of quite a different cut from 
the majority of the President’s 
party, or Doppers as they are 
nicknamed. These last, as re- 
gards their theology and ritual, 
correspond somewhat to the 
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earlier Free Kirkers of Scotland; 
but socially their great charac- 
teristic is their utter inability 
to act straight in any matter, 
however trifling. For mean- 
ness, low tricks of any sort, in- 
human treatment of coloured 
people, all that is dishonourable, 
I recommend the Doppers of 
South Africa, especially the 
members of the ex-President’s 
family with whom I am ac- 
quainted. There are of course 
a few exceptions, but I cannot 
think of more than about half- 
a-dozen. General Snyman, who 
was chief in command round 
Mafeking after General Cronje 
left, is a Dopper. <A bigger 
ruffian I believe never existed : 
he is entirely and alone respon- 
sible for the shelling of the 
convent hospital, and later on 
the women’s laager. I ought, 
however, to mention, to the 
credit of the other Boers, that 
after the relief of Mafeking they 
would no longer serve under 
him, but chose a certain Field- 
Cornet Lemmer for their gen- 
eral, who has since been killed 
at Lichtenburg. 

On October 24 the Boers got 
their 94-pounder, which had 
come from Pretoria, in position, 
and at 2 P.M. the first shot was 
fired into Mafeking. Great were 
the expectations of the besiegers 
that the hour of capitulation 
could not now be long deferred ; 
but it did not, after all, seem 
to make a bit of difference, 94- 
pound shells being dropped into 
the town at the rate of some- 
times only five or six per diem, 
sometimes fifty or sixty. By 
this time most of the forts 
round the town were finished ; 
some were later on moved for- 
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ward or back, but their position 
remained more or less the same 
from now until the end of the 
siege. 

On October 27 the laager 
moved to a spot about two 
miles due north of Mafeking, 
where the waggons, or some of 
them, stayed during the whole 
siege, the reliefs to garrison 
the forts going down from the 
laager every evening at about 
sunset, each taking with him 
sufficient food for his twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours’ duty. 
On the night of the 27th, at 
10.30 P.M. there was a large 
amount of firing at the trenches 
occupied by the Zeerust Boers 
(those on the Mafeking-Zeerust 
road): it was a night-attack 
(led, I afterwards: heard, by 
Captain Fitzclarence), in which 
some Boers ran, and some lay in 
the trenches and shot as fast as 
they could empty their maga- 
zines. The result was, the bodies 
of six of Fitzclarence’s party 
were found on the following 
morning, and one Boer named 
Gert Nel was shot dead: it was 
reported that he was shot acci- 
dentally by his comrades.! 

In the first week of November 
the Boers made an attack upon 
“Cannon Kopje,” a post on the 
south-east of Mafeking.” The 
Scandinavian corps were the 
most prominent in this attack ; 
but I did not see anything of 
it myself personally, as I was 
always with the laager to the 
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north of the town, and saw 
very little of Cronje and his 
men on the more southern side 
of the town. The men were 
called off after they had got to 
within 200 or 300 yards of the 
fortification, presumably _ be- 
cause it was getting too dan- 
gerous, although to their credit 
it must be mentioned that some 
of the Scandinavians seemed 
very sore at having to retire. 
Casualties were several wound- 
ed: at first one man was re- 
ported dead, but when the 
ambulance went out to fetch 
him, he got up and walked 
back, having only been lying 
doggo until the danger was 
over.® 

My diary fails me now, so 
that I cannot give any more 
definite dates ; but shortly after 
this Cronje left for Kimberley. 
He took with him the Pot- 
chefstroomers, Lichtenburgers, 
Scandinavian corps—in fact he 
only left the Rustenburg and 
Zeerust Boers to carry on the 
siege of Mafeking, assisted by 
about twenty or thirty artillery- 
men, with the 94-pounder, two 
Krupp 12- pounders, the two 
7-pounders taken at Kraaipan 
with Lieutenant Nisbet, and 
one or two Maxims, and I 
think a pom-pom. From this 
date every one had a far 
heavier share of fort-duty, as 
some 2000 took over the work 
that had so far been done by 
6000. The laager to which I 





' According to the war correspondents, 100 Boers were killed. The British 
loss was 6 killed, 11 wounded.—Ep. 


” 


2 «Cannon Kopje 


is an earthwork thrown up by the Warren expedition, 


described as ‘‘a cluster of stones on a rocky ridge a mile across the veldt”; it 
is very important strategically, and was held by 44 men with one gun.—Ep. 


3 The estimate of the Boer loss was 40 killed and wounded. 


lost 8 killed, 3 wounded.—Ep. 


The garrison 
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was attached was divided into 
two parts, the smaller remaining 
at the lime-pits and garrison- 
ing the fort below the cement- 
reservoir, while the larger div- 
ision camped on the Malopo 
below Mafeking, sending its 
men to all the three forts west 
of the railway — viz., Game- 
tree Hill (about 60 or 70), the 
fort on the bank of the Malopo 
(90 to 100), and the larger fort 
south-west of Mafeking (about 
100 to 120). Besides fort-duty, 
there was a patrol sent out 
almost daily of twenty to thirty 
men into Bechuanaland to the 
west, at night sentries in pairs 
sitting round the laager every 
100 yards or so—z.e., about 
twenty-four sentries per night, 
there being generally three re- 
liefs. Another duty was night 


guards between the forts, con- 
sisting of about six men every 


600 yards, lying in the grass 
and making their own arrange- 
ments for relieving one another. 
They can’t, however, have done 
their duty very well, seeing 
that Baden-Powell was always 
in communication with the 
outer world, and that in all 
about 1200 Kaffirs, I am told, 
reported themselves at various 
times at Colonel Plumer’s camp 
for rations, all having come 
out of Mafeking at night. To- 
wards the end of the siege, 
however, I understand very 
many were shot—women and 
children with the rest ; so much 
so that one field-cornet told 
me it rested rather heavily 
on his conscience. “We shall 
be punished some day by the 
Almighty for the sins we have 
committed in that respect 
outside Mafeking,” he said. 
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Some of the children were 
taken to the farms to domestic 
slavery, but not many, and I 
only know of three cases. 

On 13th November I left the 
laager and went home for three 
weeks. At this period of the 
siege the casualties were small, 
about one Boer every two weeks 
getting killed at the forts. A 
single casualty often meant the 
fort being shifted back a few 
hundred yards, the Boers say- 
ing that the danger was getting 
too great. In November and 
December all the forts garris- 
oned by Rustenburgers, except 
the Game-tree Hill one, were 
moved back on this account; a 
young Bischoff being killed at 
the fort below the cement- 
reservoir, a S. J. P. Kruger, 
grandson of the President, 
killed at the fort on the 
Lower Malopo, while at the 
larger fort west of the railway 
and south-west of the town no 
one was hit, but the bullets 
came too near them when they 
went to get water, for which 
reason it was moved back half 
a mile. I did not see much of 
the forts occupied by the Zee- 
rust Boers ; but the greater part 
of the shooting now and later 
on in the siege was done on the 
Brickfields side of Mafeking 
and along the Upper Malopo, 
the casualty rate rising before 
I finally left the place to about 
one dead per week, the shooting 
of the Mafeking garrison in the 
Brickfields being excellent. 

On December 26 occurred 
the most terrible incident of the 
whole siege, which gave me a 
glimpse of the real horrors of 
war: I refer to the attack by 
the garrison upon the Game-tree 
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Hill fort. Details of the event 
are now a matter of history, 
and there is not much for me 
to add. When I arrived on 
the scene the British wounded 
(except one) were already in 
the ambulance, and the mule- 
trolley, loaded with the dead, 
was just ready to start. To 
my non-combatant ideas it was 
the most terrible sight I had 
ever seen in my existence, and 
I especially noticed the good 
looks and refined features of 
nearly all the dead, the mem- 
bers of the Protectorate regi- 
ment being mostly of gentle 
birth ; and I discovered after- 
wards that one of the non- 
commissioned officers killed in 
this affair was a relative of my 
own. I counted nineteen or 


twenty corpses on the trolley. 
The reality was bad enough; 
but when the Boers pretty 
unanimously said in answer to 


my inquiries that this was 
about the third or fourth load 
of dead gone in to Mafeking, 
my heart went to my boots, 
and I felt as I hope never to 
feel again. The Boers com- 
puted that there were 209 
casualties on the attacking 
side; how they made it out I 
don’t know, but in a few mo- 
ments’ conversation which I 
was fortunate enough to have 
with Major Baillie (correspond- 
ent to some paper,! and author 
of the book on the siege), who 
came out with the ambulance, 
he told me they had lost about 
twenty killed, which reassured 
me to a certain extent, although 
I could hardly believe it was 
so few at the time, in light of 
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the Boer lies. It was, however, 
at the best a terrible business 
to my mind, and one which I 
hope never to see again. 

The Boers were tender- 
hearted enough to the wounded, 
as I believe they generally were 
at the beginning of the war, 
the only exception on this occa- 
sion being a Hollander school- 
master who happened to be 
present, and who made some 
remarks which were typical 
and worthy of that very low 
class of Hollanders which the 
Dopper Government has always 
been in the habit of sending out 
to instruct the young Boer idea 
how to hate the British. The 
Boer loss on this occasion was 
two killed (Plessis and Roos) 
and about ten wounded. The 
occupants of the fort were 
pretty unanimous in saying 
that if the relief from the 
laager on the Lower Malopo 
had not come when it did they 
could not have held out much 
longer. I have since heard it 
said and seen it written that 
the Boers had got an inkling 
of the attack, and had made 
preparations for it by heighten- 
ing the fort walls and strength- 
ening the garrison: this was 
not the case, however. I was 
in the fort myself on Christmas 
(the day preceding the attack), 
and the men certainly knew 
nothing. I had leave from my 
commandant to sleep away 
from my laager that night, 
which he certainly would not 
have given if he had expected 
any attack there, seeing that 
the Game-tree Hill fort was 
garrisoned by Boers from my 





1 The ‘ Morning Post.’—Eb. 
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laager ; and lastly, I spent part 
of the Christmas evening with 
General Snyman, two or three 
hours’ ride (twelve to eighteen 
miles) from my laager, and he 
would certainly have sent me 
back double-quick if he had 
thought there was any likeli- 
hood of an attack the following 
morning. The Boer wounded 
were treated in their waggons 
or tents in the laager, preferring 
to remain there to being taken 
up to the hospital at the head 
laager on Macmillan’s farm. 
They went home, however, as 
soon as they could travel, as is 
the general custom. 

The health of the laager was 
wonderfully good. It would 
seem to an army medical man 
almost incredible, but it is 
nevertheless true that in my 
laager on the Lower Malopo we 
never had a definite case of 
enteric, and we were encamped 
on one spot without moving for 
two months, and then only 
moved twenty or thirty yards 
farther down, the reason of the 
move being to enable the wag- 
gons to be drawn closer to- 
gether for purposes of defence. 
In the new spot the laager re- 
mained certainly for another 
three or four months. The oxen 
(several hundred of them) are 
fastened at night in the middle 
of the circle of waggons and 
tents, and the horses also, thus 
converting the whole space into 
a manure-heap, through which 
after a few nights no one would 
think of walking. In the warm 
weather the manure contained 
myriads of maggots, which in 
due time became myriads of 
flies. The flies have often been 
described, as they were just as 
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bad in Natal; but to give some 
idea of their numbers, I may 
mention that once whilst sip- 
ping a glass of claret I counted 
fifteen flies on my lips, — all 
these flies and all this filth 
and yet no enteric! Of course 
the Boers now and then made 
efforts to clean up a little, but 
the centre of the laager was 
not often passable on foot. 
Also our water-supply was 
not of the best. We got all 
our water from the Malopo, a 
muddy little ditch six to ten 
feet wide in most places, which 
had already passed through the 
upper (Zeerust) laager and also 
through Mafeking, naturally 
receiving a certain amount of 
sewage in its course through 
the town. There were two 
deaths (not in my laager) that 
I know of reported as “ fever,” 
which might have been enteric, 
but were, I believe, generally 
considered to be malarial: at 
any rate, granting that all 
deaths from sickness (about 
eight or ten at the outside) 
round Mafeking during the 
siege were from enteric, even 
then any will confess that they 
were wonderfully few. 

I have already hinted at Gen- 
eral Snyman’s character, but 
some of his deeds, and those of 
his subordinates, require special 
reference. It is one thing to 
shoot a woman (as dozens were 
shot) who is trying to get 
through the pickets at night 
to get out of the short-rationed 
town, but it is another thing to 
wilfully bombard the women’s 
laager, as was done during the 
siege. It was done intention- 
ally and in no way by acci- 
dent, because some of the 
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better class Boers remon- 
strated with him about it. 
He had all prisoners shot if 
possible, though he never dared 
to shoot a white prisoner; but 
the cold-blooded murders of 
coloured prisoners were cer- 
tainly of weekly occurrence. 
Of course a man caught in 
the act of looting cattle and 
trying to drive them into 
Mafeking is, it seems to me, 
liable to be shot right enough ; 
but it did not stop there, and 
only as an instance I may 
mention a case that came 
under my own eyes. An old 
man is caught miles away 
from Mafeking, and when 
questioned, says he is going 
to Mafeking, and from there 
to some Kafir village in Bech- 
uanaland, most obviously know- 
ing nothing about the siege or 
even about the war: he is 
brought to the laager, and 
after some further cross-ques- 
tioning is taken over the rise 
and shot, and his body left 
unburied. This sort of thing 
often occurred up at General 
Snyman’s own laager, but (I 
flatter myself, thanks to some 
talk on my part on the subject) 
it did not occur again in the 
laager where I was located 
while I was there, though it 
did again happen near at 
hand. In such cases the per- 
petrators always know that 
they had best keep very quiet 
about it, as they invariably 
do, showing at once that they 
know well enough that such 
things are not countenanced by 
civilised nations. 

Regarding the treatment of 
myself by the Boers I can’t 
complain very much: they of 
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course never trusted me, but 
were rather of this opinion, “We 
know you are an Englishman 
and want the English to win, 
and we don’t expect or want 
you to fight against them, but 
we expect you, however, to give 
us your non-combatant services 
and not to play us any tricks 
when you are doing those ser- 
vices,’ which was reasonable 
enough. I could never say 
very much, but to Boers whom 
I knew well enough I always 
gave my opinion straight about 
the eventual result of the war, 
and the lies with which they were 
being stuffed. The seed often 
fell on barren ground, I know, 
but it brought forth fruit in an 
occasional case. The telegrams 
which used to be read out to 
us in the laager were strange 
perversions of the truth some- 
times: of course in the first 
few months of the war there 
was not much need for the 
Boer Government to send lying 
reports about the state of 
affairs, the bare truth being bad 
enough almost, though they al- 
ways added a lot to it. For 
instance, the number of British 
dead they gave for Magersfon- 
tein was 3000, Colenso 5000, 
Spion Kop 5000 to 7000: not 
that they always actually wrote 
it definitely, but they took care 
to leave the Boers under the 
impression that such were the’ 
correct numbers. For my own 
part, I made a point of never 
going near them when the tele- 
grams were being read, because 
it only depressed me and put 
me off my food. 

Regarding explosive bullets a 
good deal has been said on both 
sides. I think the term is in 
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many cases used by people who 
really mean expansive bullets, 
and it is impossible for a bullet 
of a calibre as small as the 
Mauser or Lee-Metford to carry 
a charge of explosive material 
within such narrow limits. On 
the other hand, soft-nosed bul- 
lets, which expand when they 
strike, were in stock in some 
of the Government magazines, 
and were, I believe, obtainable 
at any of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment depots for the supply 
of ammunition throughout the 
Transvaal. I have seen, especi- 
ally later on in the war, many 
a Boer with a bandolier full of 
them ; I know also of two cases 
in which a few bullets of the 
same nature were found upon 
members of the Mafeking gar- 
rison, though only perhaps 
two or three odd ones in the 
bandolier, otherwise full of 
regulation cartridges. I have 
never seen soft-nosed bullets 
for a Mauser myself. 

Towards the end of January 
1900 the bullets came too thick 
and fast round the 94-pounder 
for the Transvaal gunners, and 
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it was put back to a position 
out of rifle-range. The Mafe- 
king riflemen were shooting 
exceedingly well about this 


«time, and on some days no 


gunner could show his head 
over the fort wall without get- 
ting a bullet perilously near it. 

I left Mafeking in February, 
and so saw nothing myself of 
the fighting when Colonel 
Plumer tried to get through 
into Mafeking. On that oc- 
casion there was one Boer 
killed and about eight wound- 
ed. I of course also missed 
seeing anything of the attack 
under Sarel Eloff (a few days 
before the relief), when they 
nearly got into the town and 
lost about nineteen killed, I 
believe. It was apparently a° 
fairly plucky piece of work on 
the part of the Boers; but, as 
is usually the case when any 
dangerous work has to be done, 
the attacking force contained 
a large percentage of foreign- 
ers who had previously been 
with Sarel Eloff at Gaberones 
and places on the border north 
of Mafeking. 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 


“ STEPHEN K. LEpPER, Pork- 
packing Prince, from Chicago, 
U.S.A., by White Star Line, 
for Liverpool.” Such was the 
announcement with which the 
‘Chicago Central Advertiser’ 
made beautiful its list of ar- 
rivals and departures. 

It was not exactly a defini- 
tion of him. To be sure, if you 
had caught sight of him any- 
where down the sumptuous 
vista of the first-class sleeping 
saloon on the New York and 
Chicago Express, you would 
have judged it adequate and 
inquired no more. You might 
even have put him down for a 
Yankee. 

But if, following him on this 
side of the Atlantic, you had 
found yourself boxed up with 
him in a third-class compart- 
ment on the London and North- 
Western Railway, your curi- 
osity would have been aroused. 
The first thing you would have 
noticed was that everything 
about him, from his grey travel- 
ling hat to the gold monograms 
on his portmanteaus, were bril- 
liantly and conspicuously new. 
Accompanied by a lady, they 
would have suggested matri- 
mony and the grand tour. But 
there was nothing else to dis- 
tract you from him. He let 
himself be looked at; he sat 
there in his corner seat, su- 
perbly, opulently still, And 
somehow it dawned on you 
that, in spite of some Ameri- 
canisms he let fall, he was not, 


I. 


and never could have been, a 
Yankee. He had evidently 
forged ahead at a tremendous 
speed, but it was weight, not 
steam, that didit. He belonged 
to the race that bundles out on 
the up-hill grade and puts its 
shoulders to the wheel, and on 
the down grade tucks its feet 
in, sits tight, and lets the thing 
fly, trusting twenty stone to 
multiply the velocity. 

Then it would occur to you 
that he must have been sitting 
still for a considerable period. 
He was not stout—you might 
even have called him thin; but 
the muscles about his cheeks 
and chin hung a little loose 
from the bony framework, and 
his figure, shapely enough when 
he stood upright, yielded in a 
sitting posture to the pressure 
of the railway cushions. That 
indicated muscular tissue, once 
developed by outdoor exercise 
and subsequently deteriorated 
by sedentary pursuits. The 
lines on his forehead suggested 
that he was now a brain-worker 
of sorts. Other lines showed 
plainly that, though his acces- 
sories were new, the man, un- 
like his portmanteau, had 
knocked about the world, and 
had got a good deal damaged 
in the process. The index and 
middle fingers of the left hand 
were wanting. You argued 
then, that he had changed his 
trade more than once; while 
from the presence of two verti- 
cal creases on either side of a 
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large and rather fleshy mouth, 
worn as it were by the pull of 
a bit, you further inferred that 
the energy he must have dis- 
played somewhere was a thing 
of will rather than of tempera- 
ment. He was a paradox, a roll- 
ing stone that had unaccount- 
ably contrived to gather moss. 

And then you fell to wonder- 
ing how so magnificently mossy 
a person came to be travelling 
third class in his native country. 

To all these problems, which 
did actually perplex the clergy- 
man, his fellow-passenger, he 
himself provided the answer. 

He had taken out his gold 
watch with a critical air, and 
timed the run from Liverpool 
to Crewe. 

“ Better service of trains than 
they used to have,” he observed. 
“ Same old snorer of an engine, 
though.” 

“You seem to know the 
line?” 

“It’s not the first time I’ve 
ridden by it; nor yet the first 
time I’ve crossed the herring- 
pond.” 

“Are you making any stay 
in this country?” 

“T am, sir.” 

He lapsed into meditations 
evidently not unpleasing ; then 
he continued, “When you've 
got a mother and two sisters 
that you haven’t seen for over 
fifteen years, naturally you're 
not in such a particular darned 
hurry to get away.” 

“Your home is in America, 
I presume?” 

“My home is in England. 
I’ve made my pile out there, 
sir, and I’ve come to stay. 
Like to see the ‘Chicago Adver- 
tiser’? It may amuse you.” 


The clergyman accepted the 
paper gratefully. It did amuse 
him. So much so that he 
read aloud several paragraphs, 
among others the one beginning 
“Stephen K. Lepper, Pork- 
packing Prince ” 

It was a second or two 
before the horror of the situa- 
tion dawned on him. That 
dawn must have been reflected 
on his face, for his fellow-pas- 
senger began to snigger. 

“Ah,” said he, “you've 
tumbled to it. Sorry you 
spoke. Don’t apologise for 
smiling, sir. I can smile, my- 
self, now, but the first time I 
saw that paragraph it turned 
me pretty faint and green. 
That’s the way they do things 
out there. Of course,” he 
added, “I had to be put in; 
but I’m no more like a prince 
than I’m like a pork-packer.” 

What was he like? With 
the flush on his cheeks and the 
laughter in his eyes he might 
have been an enormous school- 
boy home for the holidays, 
and genially impudent on the 
strength of it. 

“Fact is,” he went on, “you 
didn’t expect to find such a 
high personage in a third-class 
compartment. That put you 
off.” 

“Yes, I suppose it was that.” 
It did seem absurd that a 
pork-packing prince, who could 
probably have bought up the 
entire rolling stock of the 
London and North-Western, 
should be travelling third. 

“You see, I never used to 
go anything but third on this 
line or any other. I’m only 
doing it now to make sure I’m 
coming home. I know I’m com- 
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ing home, but I want the feel 
of it.” 

He folded the ‘Chicago Ad- 
vertiser’ and packed it care- 
fully in his portmanteau. “I’m 
keeping this to show my people,” 
he explained. “It’s the sort 
of thing that used to make my 
young sister grin.” 

“You have—er—a young 
sister ?” 

“T had two—fifteen years 
ago.” 

The clergyman again looked 
sorry he spoke. 

“All right — this time. 
They’re not dead. Only one 
of them isn’t quite so young 
as she used to be. The best of 
it is, it’s a surprise visit ’'m 
paying them. They none of 
them know I’m coming. I 
simply said I might be turning 
up one of these days—before 
very long.” 

“They won’t be sorry to have 
you back again, I imagine.” 

“Sorry?” 

He smiled sweetly and was 
silent for some minutes, evi- 
dently picturing the joy, the 
ecstasy, of that return. Then, 
feeling no doubt that the ice 
was broken, he launched out 
into continuous narrative. 

“Going out’s all very well,” 
he said, “but it isn’t a patch 
on coming home. Not but 
what you can overdo the thing. 
I knew a man who was always 
coming home—seemed as if he 
couldn’t stop away. I don’t 
know that his people were par- 
ticularly glad to see him.” 

“How was that?” 

“A bit tired of it, I suppose. 
You see they'd given him 
about nine distinct starts in 
life. They were always ship- 
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ping him off to foreign ports, 
with his passage paid, and a 
nice little bit of capital waiting 
for him on the other side. 
And, if you'll believe me, every 
blessed time he turned up 
again, if not by the next 
steamer, by the next after 
that.” 

* What 
capital ?” 

“Oh, that he liquidated. 
Drank it—see? We've all got 
our own particular little foibles, 
and my friend’s was drink.” 

“T don’t wish to appear pre- 
judiced, but I think I should 
be inclined myself to call it a 
sin.” 

“You may call it a sin. It 
was the only one he’d got, of 
any considerable size. I sup- 
pose you'd distinguish between 
a sin and its consequences ?” 

* Most certainly,” replied the 
clergyman unguardedly. 

“Well. Then—there were 
the women " 

“Steady, my friend, 
makes two sins.” 

“No. You can’t count it as 
two. You see, he never spoke 
to a girl till he was so blind- 
drunk he couldn’t tell whether 
she was pretty or ugly. Women 
were a consequence,” 

“That only made his sin the 
greater, sir.” 

“Ye-es. I reckon it did size 
it up, some. I said it was a 
big one. Still, it’s not fair to 
him to count it as more than 
one. But then, what with 
gambling and putting a bit on 
here, and backing a friend’s 
bill there, he managed to make 
it do duty for half a dozen. 
Everything was drink that 
came to his net. You may say 
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he drank his widowed mother’s 
savings, and his father’s life 
insurance; and when that was 
done, he pegged away at his 
eldest sister’s marriage-portion 
and the money that should 
have gone for his younger 
sister's education. Altogether 
he reduced ’em pretty consider- 
able. Besides all that, he had 
the cussedest luck of any 
beggar I know. Not that he 
cared for his luck, as long as he 
got enough to drink. But it 
wore his friends out. At last 
they said they’d get up a sub- 
scription and pay his passage 
out to the States, if he’d swear 
never to show his ugly face in 
England again. Or at least 
not till he knew how to behave 
himself, which was safe enough, 
and came to the same thing, 
seeing that they didn’t believe 
he’d ever learn. He didn’t 
believe it himself, and would 
have sworn to anything. So 
they scraped together ten 
pounds for his passage, inter- 
mediate. He went steerage 
and drank the _ difference. 
They’d sent on five pounds 
capital to start him when he 
landed, and thought themselves 
very clever. The first thing he 
did was to collar that capital 
and drink it too. Then he 
went and worked in the store 
where he’d bought the drink, 
for the sake of being near it— 
he loved it so, Then—this is 
the queer part of the story— 
something happened. I won't 
tell you what it was. It hap- 
pened because it was the worst 
thing that could have happened 
—it was bound to happen, owing 
to his luck. Whatever it was, 
it made him chuck drinking. 


He left the store where the 
stuff was, and applied for a 
berth as porter in a big business 
in Chicago. It was a place 
where they didn’t know him, 
else he wouldn’t have got it. 

“Then his luck turned. If 
it wasn’t the same luck. Just 
because he hadn’t an object in 
life now —didn’t care about 
drinking any longer, nor yet 
about women, because of the 
thing that had happened, and 
so hadn’t got any reasonable 
sort of use for money—he began 
to make it. That’s the secret 
of success, that is. Because he 
didn’t care what he called a 
tinker’s cuss about being fore- 
man he was made foreman— 
then, for the same_ reason, 
manager. Then he got sort of 
interested in seeing the money 
come in. He didn’t want it 
himself, but it struck him that 
it wouldn’t be a bad thing to 
pay back his mother and his 
sisters what they’d lost on him, 
besides making up for any little 
extra trouble and expense he 
might have been tothem. He 
began putting dollars by just 
for that. 

“JT suppose you think that 
when hed raked together 
enough dollars he sent them 
home straight away? Not he. 
He wasn’t such a blamed idiot. 
He knew it was no manner of 
good being in a hurry if you 
wanted to do a thing in style. 
He pouched those dollars him- 
self and bought a small share 
in the business. He bought it 
for them, mind you. You'd 
have thought, now he was 
interested and had got back a 
sort of object in life, that his 
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just tospite him. But it didn’t. 
He rose and he rose, and after 
a bit they made him a partner. 
They had the capital and he 
had the brain. He’d found out 
that he’d more brain than he 
knew what todo with. Regular 
nuisance it was—so beastly 
active. Used to keep him 
awake at night, thinking, when 
he didn’t want to. However, 
it dried up and let him alone 
once he gave it the business to 
play with. At last the old 
partners dropped off the concern 
—gorged ; and he stuck to it. 
By that time he had fairly got 
his hand in; and the last year 
it was just a sitting still and 
watching the long Atlantic roll 
of the dollars as they came 
tumbling in. He stuck till he’d 
piled them up behind him, a 
solid cold five millions. And 
now he’s ramping on the home- 
path as hard as he can tear. 
The funny thing is that his 
people are as poor as church 
mice—three brown mice in a 
fusty little house like a family 
pew. But that’s the house he’s 
going to. And that five million’s 
just as much theirs as it is his, 
and perhaps a little more.” 

“ Ah,” said his fellow-passen- 
ger, “that’s pretty. That sort 
of thing doesn’t often happen 
outside a fairy tale.” 

“No,” said Stephen Lepper 
simply; “but he made it 
happen.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well? So you think they’ll 
be sorry to see him? I don’t 
mean because of the dollars— 
they won’t care about them.” 

“Of course they won’t. My 
dear sir, it’s fine—that story of 
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yours. It’s the Prodigal Son 
—with a difference.” 

“A difference ? 
you!” 

At this point Stephen Lepper 
was struck with a humorous 
idea. It struck him on the 
back, as it were, in such a 
startling manner that he forgot 
ell about the veil he had woven 
so industriously. (His com- 
panion indeed judged that he 
had adopted that subterfuge, 
less as a concealment of his 
sins than as a decent covering 
for his virtues.) 

“That prodigal knew what 
to do with his herd of swine, 
anyhow. He killed and cured 
’em! And I reckon he’ll order 
his own fatted calf—and pay 
for it.” 

He stood revealed. 

The clergyman got down at 
Rugby. In parting he shook 
Mr Stephen K. Lepper warmly 
by the hand and wished him— 
for himself a happy home- 
coming, for his friend a good 
appetite for the fatted calf. 

His hand was gripped hard, 
so that he suffered torture till 
the guard slammed to the door 
of the compartment and separ- 
ated them. 

Mr Lepper thrust his head 
out of the window. “No fear!” 
he shouted. 

The clergyman looked back 
once as the train moved out of 
the station. The head was 
there, uncovered but still shout- 
ing. 

“No darned % 

He saw the grey hat waved 
wildly, but the voice was 
ravished from him by the wind 
of the train. 


I _ believe 
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The train reached Little 
Sutton at seven. Just as he 
had travelled third class, so he 
had preposterously planned to 
send his luggage on by carrier 
and plod the five miles between 
town and station on foot. He 
wished to keep up the illusion. 

The station, anyhow, was all 
right. They had enlarged it a 
bit, but it was still painted a 
dirty drab,—perhaps there used 
to be a shade more yellow ochre 
in the drab,—and the Virginian 
creeper still climbed over the 
station-master’s box, veiling 
him as in a bower. If he could 
have swallowed up time (fifteen 
years of it) as the New York 
and Chicago Express swallowed 
up space, he might have felt 
himself a young man again, a 
limp young man, slightly the 
worse for drink, handed down 
to the porter like a portmanteau 
by the friendly arm of a fellow- 
passenger, on one of those swift, 
sudden, and ill-timed returns 
that preceded his last great 
exodus. Only that, whereas 
Stephen Lepper at thirty-nine 
was immaculately attired, the 
coat of that unfortunate young 
man hung by a thread and his 
trousers by a button; while 
instead of five million dollars 
piled at his back, he had but 
eighteenpence (mostly copper) 
lying loose in his front pockets. 
But Stephen Lepper had grown 
so used to his clothes and his 
millions that he carried them 
unconsciously. They offered no 
violence to the illusion. What 
might have destroyed it was 
the strange unharmonising fact 
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that he was sober. But he had 
got used to being sober too. 

The road unrolled itself for 
two miles over the pale green 
downs. It topped the spine of 
a little hog-backed hill and 
dipped towards the town (road 
all right). To his left, on the 
crest of the hill, stood the old 
landmark, three black elms in 
a field that was rased and 
bleached after the hay-harvest. 
They leaned towards each other; 
and between their trunks the 
thick blue-grey sky showed solid 
as paint (landmark all right). 

In the queer deep light that 
was not quite twilight, things 
were immobile and distinct, as 
if emphasising their outlines 
before losing them. The illu- 
sion was acute, almost intoler- 
able. 

Down there lay the town, 
literally buried in the wooded 
combe. Slabs of grey wall and 
purple roof, sunk in the black 
green like graves in grass. A 
white house here and _ there 
faced him with the stare of 
monumental marble. In the 
middle, a church with a stunted 
spire squatted like a mortuary 
chapel. They had run up a 
gaudy red-brick villa or two 
outside, but on the whole Little 
Sutton was all right too. He 
had always thought it very like 
a cemetery —a place where 
people lay buried till the Day 
of Judgment. 

The man he had been was 


really dead and buried down 


there. It was as if a glorified 

Stephen Lepper stood up and 

contemplated his last resting- 
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place. The clothes he wore were 
so many signs and symbols of 
his joyful resurrection. If any 
doubted, he could point to them 
in proof. Not that he antici- 
pated this necessity. To be 
sure, his people had once re- 
garded the possibility of a res- 
urrection as, to say the least 
of it, antecedently improbable. 
They had even refused to accept 
his authentic letters, written on 
the actual paper of a temperance 
hotel, as sufficient proof of it. 
He had not altogether blamed 
them for their Sadducean atti- 
tude, being a little sceptical 
himself. 

Nevertheless, the resurrec- 
tion was an accomplished fact. 
There had been a woman in it. 
She was to have been his wife 
if she had lived. But she had 
not lived, and her death was 
the one episode as to which he 
had been reticent. She was 
the sort of woman who drive 
men to drink by marrying them; 
for she had a face like an angel 
and a tongue like a two-edged 
sword, sheathed in time of 
courtship. Dying, in some 
strange and spiritual way she 
kept him straight. The miracle 
had happened so long ago that 
it had passed into the region of 
things unregarded because ad- 
mitting of no doubt. He had 
never been what you might call 
a confirmed drunkard, — he 
hadn’t been steady enough for 
that,—and fifteen years of in- 
controvertible sobriety had ef- 
faced the fitful record of his 
orgies. So it never occurred 
to him now that his character 
could be regarded otherwise 
than with the confidence ac- 
corded to such solid and old- 
established structures as the 
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Church or Bank. He dreaded 
no shrinking in the eyes of the 
three women he had come to 
see. But supposing — merely 
supposing — anything so un- 
likely as a mental reservation 
or suspension of judgment on 
their part, there was that solid 
pile of dollars at his back for 
proof. And because the better 
part of five million dollars can- 
not be produced visibly and 
bodily at a moment’s notice, 
and because the female mind 
has difficulty in grasping so 
abstract an idea as capital, he 
had brought with him one or 
two little presents, —tangible 
intimations, as it were, of its 
existence. 

He had had two hours to 
spare at Liverpool before his 
train left Lime Street. They 
had flown in the rapture of his 
shopping. To follow his pro- 
gress through Castle Street 
and Bond Street, the casual 
observer would have deemed 
him possessed by a blind and 
maniac lust of miscellaneous 
spending. But there had been 
method in that madness, a 
method simple and direct. He 
had stalked first of all into a 
great silk -mercer’s and de- 
manded a silk suitable for an 
old lady, a satin suitable for 
a young lady, another satin for 
a lady—not so young. Then, 
suddenly remembering that his 
mother used to yearn even in 
widowhood for plum colour, 
while Minnie (who was pretty 
and had red hair) fancied a 
moss- green, and Kate (who 
was not pretty) a rose-pink, 
he neither paused nor rested 
till he had obtained these tints. 
Lace too—his mother had had 
a perfect passion for lace—un- 
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satisfied because of its ideal 
nature—a lace of her dreams. 
He had decided on one or two 
fine specimens of old point. 
He supposed this would be the 
nearest approach to the ideal, 
being the most expensive. 
Then he had to get a few 
diamond pins, butterflies, true- 
love knots, and so on, to fix 
it with. And while he was 
about it, a diamond necklace, 
and a few little trifles of that 
sort for Minnie and Kate. 
Then their figures (dimly 
dowdy) had come back to him 
across the years, one plain, the 
other pretty but peculiar. He 
accounted for that by remem- 
bering that Kate had been 
literary, while Minnie was 
musical. 

So he had just turned in at 
a bookseller’s and stated that 
he wanted some books — say 
about twenty or thirty pounds’ 
worth. The man of books had 
gauged his literary capacity in 
a glance, and suggested that 
he had better purchase the 
Hundred Best Books. ‘“ Well,” 
he had said (rather sharply, 
for time was getting on), “I 
reckon I don’t want any but 
the best.” In the same spirit 
he had approached the gentle- 
man in the pianoforte emporium 
and ordered a Steinway Grand 
to be forwarded when he knew 
his permanent address. For 
as yet it was uncertain which 
county contained it, that 
princely residence—the old 
manor-house or baronial hall 
—in which henceforth they 
would live together in affluence. 
He didn’t exactly see them 
there, those three queer, dowdy 
little women. God forgive him, 
it was his fault if they went 
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shabby. He remembered how 
they used to stint themselves, 
eating coarse food and keeping 
no servant, so that Kate had 
never any time for her books 
nor Minnie for her music. He 
would change all that now. 

As he walked on he dreamed 
a dream. 

In the foreground of his 
dream (rich parqueterie) three 
figures went to and fro, one 
adorable in plum colour and 
point lace; one, the one with 
the red hair, still beautiful in 
green; and one, not beautiful, 
but—well—elegant in pink. 
Now he saw a dining-room 
sumptuously furnished, a table 
white with silver and fine linen, 
and the same figures sitting at 
it, drinking champagne and 
eating the fool messes that 
women love to eat, queer 
things cooked in cream, and 
ice-puddings, and so on, And 
now it was a lofty music-room, 
and Minnie taking the roof off 
with one of her So-nahters on 
the Steinway Grand; and now 
a library (the Hundred Best 
Books had grown into a library), 
and Kate, studious, virgin, in- 
violate in leisure. Then slap 
through it all went the little 
mother driving in her own 
carriage, a victoria for fine 
weather, a brougham for wet. 
Somewhere on the outskirts of 
his dream (moorland for choice) 
there hovered a gentleman in 
shooting clothes, carrying a 
gun, or on the uttermost dim 
verge, the sky-line of it, the 
same vague form (equestrian) 
shot gloriously by. But he 
took very little interest in him. 

Ah, there were the cross- 
roads and the Bald-faced Stag 
at the corner. Not a scrap 
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changed since the last time he 
visited it—day when he rode 
the Major’s roan mare straight 
through the saloon bar into the 
bowling-alley. Did it for a bet, 
and won it too, and bought his 
mother a stuffed badger in a 
glass case with the money, as 
a propitiatory offering. Only 
another mile. 

His road ran into the lighted 
High Street, through a black 
avenue of elms as through a 
tunnel. Reality assailed him 
with a thousand smells. No 
need to ask his way to the 
North End. 

He turned off through an 
alley into a dark lane bordered 
with limes. The thick sweet 
scent dropped from the trees, a 
scent dewy with the childhood 
of the night. It felt palpable 
as a touch. It was as if he 
felt his mother’s fingers on his 
face, and the kisses of his 
innocent girl-sisters. 

He went slowly up the lane 
towards a low light at the end 
of it. At the corner, where it 
turned, was a small house black 
with ivy and fenced with a row 
of espalier limes. The light he 
made for came from the farthest 
window of the ground - floor. 
Through a gap in the lime 
fence he could see into the 
room. 

The house was sunk a little 
below the level of the lane, so 
that he seemed to be looking 
straight down into a pit of 
yellow light hollowed out of 
the blackness. Two figures sat 
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knitting at the window on the 
edge of the pit. His mother 
and Kate. A third, in the 
centre of the light, leaned her 
elbows on the table and propped 
her head in her hands. He 
knew her for Minnie by her 
red hair. Beyond them a side 
window was open to the night. 

There were two ways by 
which he could approach them. 
He could go boldly in at the 
iron gate and up the flagged 
path to the front door. Or he 
could go round to the side, up 
the turning of the lane, where 
the garden wall rose high, into 
the back-garden. Thence, 
through a thick yew arch into 
a narrow path between the end 
of the house and the high wall. 
By the one way they would be 
certain to see him through the 
front window. By the other, 
he would see them (through the 
side window) without being 
seen. Owing to a _ certain 
moisture and redness about his 
mouth and nose he was not yet 
quite ready to be seen. There- 
fore he choose the side way. 
Sitting on a garden seat in the 
embrasure of the arch, he com- 
manded a slanting but uninter- 
rupted view of the room and 
its inmates. 

There, in the quiet, he could 
hear the clicking needles of the 
knitters, and the breathing of 
the red-haired woman. And 
he longed with a great longing 
for the sound of their voices. 
If one of them would only 
speak ! 


III. 


“The question is”—it was 
the red-haired girl who spoke, 


and her tone suggested that 
the silence marked a lull in 
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some debate—“ How much do 
you mean to advance me this 
year from the housekeeping ?”’ 

The younger of the two 
knitters answered without look- 
ing up. 

“T’ve told you before; it 
depends upon circumstances.” 
“T see no circumstances.” 

“Don’t you? I thought it 
was you who were so sure about 
Stephen’s coming home?” 

“That makes no difference. 
If he doesn’t come, I shall go 
away. If he does, I shall go 
away and stay away. In that 
case I shall want more money, 
shan’t I? not less.” Minnie 
dug her sharp elbows into the 
table and thrust out her chin. 

“You'll have to want,” said 
Kate. “You know perfectly 
well that if he is here none of 
us can go away. We must 
keep together.” 

“Why must we?” 

“ Because it’s cheaper.” 

“And suppose I choose to 
go? What’s to keep me?” 

“To keep you?” 

“T see. You mean there 
won’t be a penny to keep me?” 

Kate was silent. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for 
Stephen I could have kept 
myself, long ago—by my music. 
That’s what I wanted.” 

“Well, you didn’t get what 
_ wanted. Women seldom 

0.” 

“T want to go to the Tan- 
querays. There’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t get that.” 

“You can’t go to the Tan- 
querays as you are.” 

Minnie gazed at her clothes, 
then at her reflection in an op- 
posite looking-glass. 

She wore a shabby low-necked 
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gown of some bluish-green stuff, 
with a collar of coarse lace; 
also a string of iridescent shells. 
Under the flame of her hair her 
prettiness showed haggard and 
forlorn. 

“Yes, you may well look at 
yourself. You must have new 
things if you go. That means 
breaking into five pounds.” 

Minnie’s eyes were still fixed 
on her face in the looking-glass. 

“Tt would be worth it,” said 
she. 

“It might be, if you stopped 
five months. Not unless.” 

“Look here, Kate. It’s all 
very well, but I consider that 
the house owes me that five 
pounds. Mayn’t I have it, 
Stephen or no Stephen?” 

‘“Tt’s no use asking me now. 
It will depend on Stephen.” 

“And Stephen, I imagine, 
will depend on us.” 

“Probably. Do you hear 
what Minnie says, mother?” 

The old woman’s hands 
knitted fiercely, while her sharp 
yellow face crumpled into an 
expression half peevish, half 
resigned. 

“T hear what you both say, 
and I think I’ve got enough to 
worry me without you talking 
about Stephen coming home.” 

Her voice was so thin that 
even Minnie, not hearing, had 
missed the point. As for the 
man outside, he was still strug- 
gling with emotion, and had 
caught but a word here and 
there. 

Kate’s voice was jagged like 
a saw and carried farther. It 
was now that he really began 
to hear. 

“Do you suppose he’s made 
any money out there?” 
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“Did you ever hear of Stephen 
making money anywhere?” 

“If he has, he ought to be 
made to pay something to the 
housekeeping. It’s only fair.” 

“If he’s made anything,” 
said Minnie, “he’s spent it all. 
That’s why he’s coming. Look 
at the supper!” 

The table before her was laid 
for the evening meal. She 
pointed to the heels of two 
loaves, a knuckle of ham, a 
piece of cheese, and some water 
in a glass jug. Oatmeal sim- 
mered on a reeking oil-stove in 
a corner of the room. 

“How much will it cost to 
keep him?” 

Kate’s narrow peaked face 
was raised incalculation. Kate’s 


eyes became mean homes for. 


meaner thoughts of which she 
was visibly unashamed. 

“Ten shillings a-week at the 
very least. Fifty-two weeks— 
that’s twenty-six pounds a-year. 
Or probably fifteen shillings— 
®& man eats more than a woman, 
at any rate more butcher’s meat 
—that’s thirty-nine pounds. 
That’s only what he eats,” she 
added significantly. ‘“ What 
did you say, mother?” 

The old lady raised her voice, 
and the man outside took hope. 
“T say I think you're both very 
unfeeling. For all you know, 
poor fellow, he may be quite 
reformed.” 

“He may be. I know the 
chances are, he won't,” said 
Kate. 


“How do you know anything 
about it, my dear?” 

“T asked Dr Minify. 
a wide enough experience of 
these cases.” 

Minnie turned fiercely round. 


He has 
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“And what made you go and 
blab to him about it? I think 
you might wash your dirty 
linen at home.” 

“It’s only what you’d have 
done yourself.” 

“ Not to him.” 

“Why not?” 

There was terror in Minnie’s 
face. “He knows the Tan- 
querays.” 

“Well—it’s your own fault. 
You went on about it till it got 
on my nerves, and the anxiety 
was more than I could bear. 
The porridge will be boiling 
over.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, I can’t mind porridge 
and my knitting at the same 
time.” 

Minnie threw herself back, 
pushing her chair with her feet. 
She rose and trailed sulkily 
across to the stove. As she 
moved, a wisp of her red hair, 
loosened from its coil, clung to 
her sallow neck. She was slip- 
shod and untidy. 

She removed the porridge 
abstractedly. “What did he 
say?” she asked. 

“He was extremely kind and 
sympathetic. He treated it as 
a disease. He said that in nine 
cases out of ten recovery is 
impossible.” 

“Well, J could have told you 
that. Anything more?” 

“He says the chances are 
that he won’t hold out much 
longer; his health must have 
broken up after all these years. 
I don’t know how I can stand 
it, if it is. When I think of 
all the things that may happen. 
Paralysis perhaps, or epilepsy 
—that’s far more likely. He’s 
just the age.” 
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“Ts he? How awful! But, 
then, he'll have to go some- 
where. You know we can’t 
have him epilepsing all over 
the place here.” 

The old lady dropped her 
knitting to raise her hands. 

“Minnie! Minnie! Have a 


little Trust. He may never 
come at all.” 
“He will. Trust him.” 


“ After all,” said Kate re- 
flectively, “‘why should he?” 

“Why? Why?” The girl 
came forward, spreading her 
large red hands before her. 
“Because we've paid all his 
debts. Because we've saved 
money and got straight again. 
Because we're getting to know 
one or two decent people, and 
it’s taken us fifteen years to do 
it. Because we’re beginning to 
enjoy ourselves for the first time 
in all our miserable lives. Be- 
cause I’ve set my heart on stay- 
ing with the Tanquerays, and 
George Tanqueray will be there. 
Because ””—a queer fierce light 
came into her eyes—“ because 
I’m happy, and he means to 
spoil it all, as he spoilt it all 


before! As if I hadn’t suffered 
enough.” 

“You? What have you 
suffered?” Kate’s sharp face 


was red as she bent over a dropt 
stitch, Her hands trembled. 
“You were too young to feel 
anything.” 

“T wasn’t too young to feel 
that I had a career before me, 
nor to care when it was knocked 
on the head? If it hadn’t been 
for him my music wouldn’t 
have come to an end as it 
did.” 

“Your music! If it hadn’t 
been for him my engagement 
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wouldn’t have been broken off 
—as it was.” 

“Oh that. It was the one 
solitary good day’s work 
Stephen ever did.” 

The old lady nodded shrewdly 
over her needles. “Yes, m 
dear, you might be thankful for 
that mercy. You couldn’t have 
married Mr Hooper. I’m afraid 
he wasn’t altogether what he 
ought to be. You yourself 
suspected that he drank.” 

“Like a fish,’ interposed 
Minnie. 

“T know”—Kate’s hands 
were fumbling violently over 
her stitch—“ but—but I could 
have reclaimed him.” 

Her eyes lost their meanness 
with the little momentary light 
of illusion. 

Minnie laughed aloud. “If 
that’s all you wanted, why 
didn’t you try your hand on 
Stephen?” 

“Don’t, Minnie.” 

But Minnie did. “George 
Tanqueray doesn’t drink; I 
wouldn’t look at him if he did. 
What’s more, he’s a gentleman; 
I couldn’t stand him if he 
wasn’t. Catch him marrying 
into this family when he’s seen 
Stephen.” 

“Minnie, you are too dreadful.” 

“Dreadful? You'd be dread- 
ful if you’d cared as much for 
Charlie Hooper as I do for 
George Tanqueray.” 

“And how much does Mr 
Tanqueray care for you?” 

A dull fiush spread over 
Minnie’s sallow face, her lips 
coarsened. “I don’t know; but 
it’s a good deal more than your 
Hooper man ever cared for any- 
body in his life, and if you 
weren’t such a hopeless senti- 
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mentalist you'd have seen that 
much. Ofcourse I shan’t know 
whether he cares or not—now.” 

And she wept, because of the 
anguish of her thirty years. 

Then she burst out, “I hate 
Stephen. I don’t care what 
you say—if he comes into this 
house I’ll walk out of it. Oh, 
how I hate him!” Her loose 
mouth dropped, still quivering 
with its speech. Her face was 
one flame with her hair. 

But Kate was cool and 
collected. 

“Don’t excite yourself. If 
it’s only to influence George 
Tanqueray, he won’t come,” 
said Kate. 

Then the red-haired woman 
turned on her, mad with the 
torture of her frustrate passion. 

“He will come! He will 
come, I tell you. I’ve felt him 
coming. I’ve felt it in my 
bones. I’ve dreamt about it 
night after night. I’ve been 
afraid to meet the postman 
lest he should bring another 
letter. I’ve been afraid to go 
along the station road lest I 
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should meet him. I’m afraid 
now to look out of that window 
lest I should see him standing 
there with his face against the 
pane.” 

She crossed to the window 
and drew down the blind. For 
a moment her shadow was flung 
across it, monstrously agitated, 
the huge hands working. 

The man outside saw nothing 
now, but he heard his mother’s 
voice and he took hope again. 

“For shame, Minnie, for 
shame, to speak of poor Steevy 
so. One would think you 
might have a little more affec- 
tion for your only brother.” 

“Look here, mother” (Minnie 
again !), “that’s all sentimental 
humbug. Can you look me in 
the face and honestly say you’d 
be glad to see your only son?” 

(The son’s heart yearned, 
straining for the answer. It 
came quavering.) 

“My dear, I shall not see 
him. I’m a poor weak old 
woman, and I know that the 
Lord will not send me any 
burden that I cannot bear.” 


IV. 


He crept from his hiding- 
place out into the silent lane. 
He had drawn his breath tight, 
but his chest still shook with 
the sob he had strangled. “My 
God!” he muttered, “TI’ll take 
off the burden.” 

Then his sob broke out again, 
and it sounded more like a 
laugh than a sob. “The 
dollars—they shall have them. 
Every blessed one of the d——d 
five million !” 

He looked at his watch by 
the light of the gas-lamp in 


the lane. He had just time to 
catch the last train down; 
time, too, to stop the carrier’s 
cart with the gifts that would 
have told the tale of his 
returning. 

So, with a quick step, he 
went back by the way he had 
come, out of the place where 
the dead had buried their dead 
—until the Day of Judgment. 
And as he went he dreamed no 
dreams. 

But they had the dollars. 

May SINCLAIR. 
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AMONG THE FIFE MINERS. 


BY KELLOGG DURLAND. 


HAVING determined to know 
more of our miners, not from 
the standpoint of the employers 
only, but also, and more partic- 
ularly, from the standpoint of 
the men, I assumed the dress 
of a labourer, took lodgings in 
a typical miner’s house, and 
threw myself as heartily into 
the life of the village as was 
possible under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. Ex- 
perience had taught me that 
an ordinary inspection and 
investigation was bound to 
be superficial, and therefore too 
inadequate to be of genuine 
value. 

The Aitken Pit is one of the 
largest and finest in Scotland, 
employing some eight hundred 
men. When I sought employ- 
ment in this pit I frankly 
shared my confidence with the 
manager, whose most generous 
and sympathetic aid enabled 
me to accomplish in a few 
months what would otherwise 
have taken a much longer time. 
He was willing to give me a 
chance to work on equal terms 
with the men ; and so long as I 
continued to do my full share 
of work he was willing to have 
me transferred from gang to 


THE 


The horn blew six o’clock as 
we clattered across the railway- 
bridge, where I vainly tried to 
scuff over the boards with my 


gang and shift to shift, and tried 
at every branch of mining—as 
a roadsman, drawer, brusher, 
miner, &c.—until I had been 
through all departments of the 
it. 

. My time was spent almost 
entirely with the men. I 
worked with them; played 
with them; ate with them; 
slept with them; went to 
church with them, went on 
“jaunts” with them, joined 
their Union and the Work- 
man’s Club. I became, in- 
deed, one of themselves for the 
time being. When I made up 
my diaries, I sought quiet away 
from curious eyes, in the woods 
and on the hillsides. Aside 
from the thoughts and theories 
of the men in regard to their 
work, their position in the 
“oreat social scheme,” their 
employers, and the world in 
general, that were naturally 
revealed to me, there were 
certain incidents and experi- 
ences, in a measure unique, 
though to the men but the 
commonplaces of their lives. 
The following pages constitute 
a chapter of those experiences 
in the pit. 


PIT. 


leather-soled shoes in the same 
noisy fashion as the men whose 
hobnailed boots scraped and 
banged against the wood and 
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iron with the rough ease that 
betrays long unconscious prac- 
tice. A straggling procession 
of coal-blackened men shuffled 
along the broad road from the 
pit, slow and careless after the 
night-shift ; another stream of 
men fresh for the work of the 
day tended toward the restless, 
hard-breathing, vomiting Thing, 
the Aitken Pit. A long cloud 
of heavy brown smoke from 
the towering brick chimney 
stretched strainingly over the 
fields to the last of the Lomonds, 
as if to crest old Benarty with a 
symbol of the workaday world. 

The engine that moves the 
great wheels round which run 
the cables that support the 
cages intermittently belched 
forth heavy, full puffs of steam, 
that barely blew to the top of 
the mound of weathering blae 
behind the engine-house before 
being dissipated in the fresh 
air of the morning. Railway 
tracks fairly veined the area 
beneath and around the raised 
sifting-shed. The loud clang- 
ing of hard hammer- strokes 
against resounding iron, that 
came from a long, low building 
not far from the tracks, pro- 
claimed the smithy and machine- 
shop. 

The human current flowed 
past the flaming forge; it 
turned in and out among the 
railway-waggons that stood on 
the tracks waiting for fresh 
loads, on under the sifting- 
shed and up a long flight of 
iron steps to the pit-head, where, 
according to my first orders, I 
was to present myself at a 
quarter after six. As we neared 
the top, I realised that a group 
of girls who stood near it had 
taken note of the stranger, and 
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were already surmising who he 
might be and where he could 
have come from. 

There is something reminisc- 
ent of early days in the appear- 
ance of the pit-head girls, with 
their high boots, short skirts 
encircled by a binding string to 
prevent their catching, half 
protected by blackened aprons, 
and old soiled shawls, tied 
snugly round their heads and 
falling loosely over their 
shoulders. After the first hour 
of work their faces are covered 
with the dust that ever blows 
fiercely through the sifting-shed, 
stirred to angry restlessness by 
the powerful ventilating fan 
whose escaping puffs send 
eddying whirls outward from 
the shaft with every ascending 
cage. For the most part it is 
heavy work for the girls, push- 
ing and jerking the heavy 
empty hutches from track to 
track, hurrying them back to 
the cages, snibbling the wheels 
of the loaded ones, dropping 
nimbly between the moving 
tubs that look for all the world 
like miniature railway-waggons, 
performing their work with 
tireless dexterity, keeping the 
whole place in a flutter from 
early morning till mid-evening, 
when, according to a factory 
law that almost suggests a 
care for these girls, the work is 
left to those who are better 
able to perform it through the 
night. Time was when girls 
worked in the pits, but now 
they are only allowed at the 
pit-head, and the time is com- 
ing when even this will not be 
permitted. 

The little tin lamp in my cap 
—my “bunnet,” as the men say 
—felt strangely heavy, as if it 
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would draw my cap over my 
eyes, and the never - ceasing 
rattle was bewildering. There 
was not long to look about, for 
as one of the cages jarred to the 
top, and sixteen men jumped 
out, the manager appeared, and 
we joined the group awaiting 
the signal to step in. Caution 
is the watchword of the pit. 
Three clamorous strokes an- 
nounced that men were about 
to ascend and descend, and a 
single clank signified that all 
was ready. The crowd rocked 
impatiently before the cage dur- 
ing the moment when the gate 
stood open and the pitheadman 
held it clear until the signal 
from below had been given. 
Then sixteen of us with lowered 
heads, to escape the low gate, 
made a quick rush into the gale 
of ventilating air that is forced 
down the shaft, and thence 
through all the pit. 

I heard a gruff warning to 
“grip the bar,’ and as my 
fingers grasped the cold, wet 
rod a shade above our heads, 
the cage began to drop: fast 
almost from the start; down, 
down, down, the air forced 
below by the powerful fan 
whistling gaily upon us; then 
the cage dropped faster, as if to 
race with the wind; a rough 
scrape midway down shook the 
cage like a toy; then it settled 
into a speedy run, so swift and 
smooth that there was scarce 
any perceptible motion. The 
darkness was blinding. Sud- 
denly there was a_ strong 
feeling as if we had stopped, 
and the next moment were 
bounding upwards, up, up, and 
ever so much faster than we 
had dropped down. What was 
wrong? No one spoke, yet up 
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we flew, up into the increasing 
wind. <A sudden burst of light, 
—but not daylight; another 
rush, into the lurid glare of a 
score of tiny reeking lamps, and 
the cage settled uneasily to- 
wards the sump, with a mocking 
grating as if conscious that a 
greenhorn had been played a 
pretty trick and suffered a 
strange illusion. 

“Light your lamp. 
way—mind the hutches.” 
led, and I stumbled after. 

Even here, twelve hundred 
feet down, there was the same 
deafening, clattering roar as 
above. Races of six, eight, 
nine, and ten hutches came 
rattling out of the black 
passages, drawn by fast-going 
ponies guided by a single rope 
which took the place of reins. 
Wee boy-drivers, not as high as 
the undersized ponies some of 
them, grotesque in their patched 
muddy clothes, cried in pierc- 
ingly shrill voices at the 
animals; deep- chested men 
shouting back and forth as 
they rolled the coal-weighted 
hutches off the rails on to the 
smooth sheet plates and then 
on to the cages, or jerked the 
empty ones back to the rails. 

“Follow this man,” and 
without a word my new guide, 
a grizzled old miner, turned 
abruptly to the right down a 
dark passage—a “level” — 
where the last echoes of the 
noisy pit bottom were quickly 
lost, and only the weird bab- 
bling swish of an _ unseen 
stream and the sucking of 
the mucky ooze beneath our 
feet were audible. 

Presently there was another 
turn, this time to the left, 
followed almost immediately by 


This 
He 
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a second through a strong 
wooden trap-door that closed 
with a prison-dull thud behind 
us. Here the low roof and lower 
proppings bent us far forward, 
and we began a laborious 
ascent over wet, muddy, slip- 
pery rock, with numerous 
small pools through which we 
splashed in silence. Occasion- 
ally when the sickening reek 
of the lamps, his burning oil 
and mine tallow, blew per- 
sistently into my face, filling 
my mouth and nostrils with a 
nauseating odour, I _ rolled 
against the soppy wall, and 
sometimes crashed my head with 
discomforting force against the 
roof. At the end of 250 yards 


we reached an open area high 
and wide, and in every detail a 
second bottom. Here I was 
handed over to the section 
“ gaffer,” with whom I began 


another and longer climb, which 
must have taken near a quarter 
of an hour. 

The road was up two “ wheel- 
braes” that are made perilous 
by fast-running cable-hutches. 
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The weight of six full hutches 
descending is balanced by six 
empty hutches that are at- 
tached to the other end of the 
cable, and are thus hurried to 
the top. Twice we had to take 
refuge in manholes, and both 
times the gaffer spoke pleasantly 
enough of his experience of fifty 
years in the pit, and pointed 
out certain dangers’ that 
I should constantly guard 
against. Even by the murky 
light of the lamps in our bon- 
nets I could catch the laughing 
twinkle under the shaggy eye- 
brows and behind the strong 
lines of relaxed sternness; for 
in spite of my old clothes and 
my blue flannel shirt, in spite 
even of my workman’s gravat 
carelessly thrown round my 
neck (previously arranged with 
the most consummate care as 
a matter of fact), and my tin 
tea - flask and “piece ” - box 
carried so indifferently, there 
was no disguising the fact that 
whatever else I might have 
been I never before had been a 
pitman. 


THE ROADSMAN. 


The first task given me was 
with a small gang of roadsmen, 
to remove a heavy fall of rock 
from an old wheel-brae which 
had been out of use for a long 
time, and was about to be used 
again. Roadsmen are generally 
all-round practical men, who 
can turn their hands to any- 
thing, and their work is vari- 
ous. Sometimes they are 
platelayers, sometimes joiners, 
again they are brushers or 
repairers—in short, a roads- 
man must be prepared to over- 


come any obstacle that may be 
met with in making ready a 
section, or part of a section, for 
the miners who hew the coal 
from the rock. Some tons of 
rock had dropped from the 
roof, completely blocking the 
brae for nearly twenty yards; 
the old props had been de- 
molished, and there was noth- 
ing left but débris. 

The work of smashing the 
rocks into manageable bits that 
could be removed in a “ bogey ” 
and stowed away in an old 
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“waste”—a place from which 
the coal has been previously 
removed — occupied us _ for 
several days. Some of the 
stones, which for the others 
were not difficult to lift, proved 
awkward in my unaccustomed 
hands, and many of the rocks 
were sharp-cornered and cut. 
Every two or three yards it 
was necessary to put up prop- 
pings to make ourselves secure, 
and this introduced the joiner- 
work. Heavy bars or beams 
had to be fitted across the roof 
with the ends resting in the 
coal, which, as it happened, 
formed the walls on both sides, 
and larch-trees wedged tightly 
in from below. It was rough, 
unfinished work, like most 
work in the pit, and I venture 
to suggest that much of the 
roughness characteristic of 
miners comes from the fact 
that there is so little polishing 
in their lives. A passage is 
never swept clean, a prop is 
never fitted with exactness; 
appearances count for nothing, 
so long as the work is strong 
and safe. They start work on 
the fore-shift about 6.15, stop 
for their breakfast about “ half- 
ten,” and quit work about a 
quarter after two. Only the 
enginemen must be exact. 
“Bill,” shouted Jim, the grey 
old-school miner who appeared 
to have me in charge—among 
the men I was never anything 
but Bill, indeed that was al- 
most all they knew about me— 
“ Bill, saw off about twa inches 
fro’ yon tree—TI’ll hold it for ye.” 
I began with feverish haste, 
which resulted in the saw jump- 
ing from the groove and tear- 
ing across the forefinger of my 
left hand. It wasn’t the cut 
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that I feared, only that Jim 
might have seen my clumsi- 
ness: with all the strength I 
could muster I clutched the 
tree, so as to repress the bleed- 
ing as much as possible, and so 
that the few drops of escaping 
blood might trickle from under- 
neath the tree and away from 
his sight. Jim was a typical 
pitman of the better class. For 
forty-nine years he had worked 
at the coal, and as he had been 
steady and saving all his days, 
he had no reason to dread the 
coming of old age. The winter 
of life never looks bleak and 
moory to men like Jim. He 
worked quickly, and when he 
was puffed into an _ honest 
sweat he would stop for a 
“blow.” Jim, like myself and 
most roadsmen, was an oncost 
man—that is, he worked “on 
the company’s time” at so 
much per shift: hewers are 
paid by the ton; drawers, who 
draw the coal away from the 
face, by section contractors 
who receive a bargained - for 
sum per score of hutches drawn, 
the price varying according to 
the distance and difficulty, some 
roads being much harder than 
others. On the whole the men 
at the face, who are paid by 
the ton, make more than the 
oncost men, but the latter have 
the advantage of being able to 
work, as they put it, “accord- 
ing to their wages.” Once 
and awhile they lose an hour 
or two owing to the stupidity 
or carelessness of some other 
body, as when a lot of trees 
and bars needed in a “ wood- 
ing” operation are marked, for 
instance, “Campbell’s No. 2” 
(which was where we were 
working during these first 
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days), and they are switched 
off to “Spion Kop” or “ Meek’s 
Level.” 

Once Jim saw me rise up in 
a forgetful moment and knock 
my head rather solidly against 
the roof. 

“Yell be sair th’ morn’s 
mornin’, Bill.” 

“ Ay,” I replied in my broad- 
est Scots, as cheerily as I 
could under the circumstances, 
“but bide a wee and I'll be a’ 
richt.” 

All through the long hours 
there was never any respite 
from the terribly cramped posi- 
tion. To stand straight one 
must needs lie down as it were, 
and the strain told. When 
the rocks and stones had been 
cleared away there was always 
a mass of small stuff which had 
to be shovelled into the bogey, 
and to toss nearly half a ton 
at a stretch was sore work for 
one’s back. But the cheeriness 
of the men was always a help. 
Those who can sing at their 
work, and sometimes the words 
of a popular song or an old 
familiar Scottish ballad came 
out of the darkness at most un- 
expected moments. One morn- 
ing as I was making my way 
along a lengthy level whistling 
to myself the refrain of “Sweet 
Genevieve,” some one, so far 
ahead that I could not catch 
the faintest gleam of the lamp 
that I knew full well he must 
have, caught up the melody, 
and out of the lugubrious 
gloom came the faint, silvery 
echo, like sounds sent back by 
some eerie spirit of the earth’s 
depths. A good song not only 
means a light heart, but it 
makes the very work seem 
lighter. The men have divined 
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this, possibly subconsciously ; 
and though a quarter of a mile 
below the waving grain that 
in summer greets them like 
a smile from heaven as they 
come out of the depths, they 
make the ancient rocks re-echo 
with the sounds of their voices 
as well as with the music of 
their industry. But while sing- 
ing is so common a feature, a 
ringing laugh is seldom heard, 
probably because conversation 
generally takes a serious turn. 

When the stones had all 
been cleared away we trans- 
formed ourselves into a gang 
of platelayers, and worked with 
a speed that was surprising. 
With absolutely no knowledge 
of the matter, I had fancied 
this piece of work one for ex- 
perts; but as fast as the sleepers 
could be brought up and the 
rails procured the ground was 
cleared, the hollow places raised 
with quickly made wedges, the 
bulging places brought down 
with a pick, and the tracks 
laid. An inspector comes round 
once a-day, and unlike in- 
spectors and gaffers in other 
parts of the world, he usually 
bids the men stop a few minutes 
for a smoke, and a brief friendly 
chat ensues. There is almost a 
code or convention as to the 
treatment of visitors in the pit, 
though they be but ordinary 
miners from an adjoining sec- 
tion. It is considered the 
proper thing to stop for a 
“wee puff” at least. As for 
myself, I never appreciated a 
pipe before; but in the pit a 
pipe was a priceless blessing, 
less as an end than as a means. 
A smoke meant a rest. In pits 
where there is fire-damp and 
gas, smoking is not permitted ; 
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but there is not supposed to be 
any gas in the Aitken, and the 
stolen minutes when we sat on 
the damp cold rock or on the 
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warm small coal, and puffed at 
our blackened “ cutties,” stand 
out like oases of refreshing 
delight. 


THE DRAWER. 


One morning the gaffer met 
me at the bottom and told me 
that I must go on to the draw- 
ing. Drawing was the hardest 
work in the pit according to 
the men, so that I received my 
orders with a slight qualm. 
On long wheel-braes, where 
there is a distinct gradation 
the endless cable system is used 
for running the hutches back 
and forth, up and down ; and on 
long levels, where it is possible, 
ponies draw the loaded hutches 
in long trains or races. Drawers 
push the hutches, one at a time, 
from the face where they are 
filled to the main levels or 
wheel-braes, where they are 
formed into races and sent to 
the bottom. 

There were forty ponies in 
the Aitken Pit, and wonder- 
fully intelligent beasts they 
were. Many of them came 
from Norway. Once taken into 
the pit some of them spend all 
their lives in the darkness. 
They become accustomed to the 
roads they travel, and in a very 
short time are able to go trot- 
ting over the roughest places at 
a smart pace which occasionally 
breaks into a gallop. When 
they near the bottom they are 
trained to leap aside at the 
moment they are freed from the 
hutches, and let the heavy load 
rumble past at a rate that 
would mean death to the animal 
that delayed the fraction of a 
moment in stepping over the 


rails. But most wonderful of 
all are the thieving ponies, 
which show their fondness for 
food and drink by learning to 
open the piece-boxes of the men 
and eating the bread and jam 
or cheese, or the still cleverer 
ones that uncork the flasks and 
drain them to the last drop. 
When first I heard these stories 
I was sceptical, but it was not 
long ere I became convinced of 
their truth. One man lost his 
piece - box, and, after accusing 
his neighbours of playing him 
a mean practical joke, went 
home hungry. The next morn- 
ing a pony was seen to leave 
his stall with an empty piece- 
box, which was duly dropped at 
the very spot where on the 
previous day the victim had 
left his breakfast. 

When the man with whom I 
was to work appeared, I fol- 
lowed toward the ever-increas- 
ing heat for nearly two hundred 
yards, where the men were 
working naked to the waist, 
their streaming bodies streaked 
and begrimed with coal - dust, 
which permeated all the atmos- 
phere, till they seemed little like 
men. Breathing was an effort, 
in spite of the current of air 
that passed through the pass- 
age. The monotonous click of 
the picks against the resisting 
coal fell on the ear like sounds 
from an unreal world, while 
from a distance the men, who 
crouched or knelt before the 
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grim wall which they attacked 
with the brutal force of auto- 
matons, looked like creatures 
damned for their sins, the 
muttered “ T-s-s-t—t-s-s-t, sish- 
s—sish-h, t-s-s-t,” coming from 
between their half-closed teeth 
with machine-like regularity. 

An empty hutch weighs 
nearly 500 lb. In appearance 
it is like a small railway coal- 
waggon. An average load is 
from half a ton to 1200 lb. of 
coal: 1400 or 1500 lb. is a 
fairish load for a muscular 
man. 

I started on my first trip. 
First a dead level, followed by 
a slight rise, another short level, 
then an abrupt fall,.not suffi- 
ciently abrupt to be character- 
ised as steep, but so inclined that 
it would have sent an unre- 
strained or unbalanced car for- 
ward at a bounding rate that 
would have caused it to leave the 
rails at the first bend, of which 
there were several. It took 
every particle of my strength to 
mount the first incline, and 
with a sense of relief I felt the 
forward end drop as I gripped 
the other to hold it back. An 
uneven bit of rock caused my 
foot to trip over a sleeper, the 
hutch gained in speed till I was 
jerked off my. feet. The hot 
air cooled as I was dragged on 
with quickly increasing speed 
faster and faster. I struggled 
with might and main to hold 
back, but it was useless. The 
thing had gained a terrible 
headway ; by great leaps and 
bounds I went stumbling into 
the nothingness ahead at a mad 
pace: my lamp was blown out 
before twenty yards had been 
covered, and there flashed a 
picture of the 160 or more 
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yards to go: clinging desper- 
ately, as if for my life, my 
weight, hanging all too loose on 
the end of the runaway hutch, 
barely balanced it to the rails. 
If I rose to three - quarters 
my height I knew I would 
crash against the stone roof 
with terrific force; if I let go, 
a hard tumble would be inevit- 
able. Not knowing what was 
in front was terrible, and the 
thought of reaching the end of 
the level, where men, ponies, and 
long races were passing with 
every few seconds, was sicken- 
ing, as with crouching leaps 
we—the hutch and I—went 
careering on, till with a joyous 
thrill I found it coming more 
and more under my control, 
and at last it rolled gently on 
to the switch, as if the whole 
run had been just as usual. 
Every muscle in my body felt 
pulled out, and my tongue was 
cleaving to the roof of my 
mouth like dry leather. There 
was naught to do but relight 
my lamp, get behind an empty, 
and laboriously push it back to 
the face. How my legs stiffened 
and ached under the strain! 
My breath came in wheezes, 
and every pore seemed a tiny 
spring. With greater deter- 
mination I started upon the 
second trip, when to my un- 
affected horror it was the same 
madcap rush over again—only 
worse. My fingers would not 
act, my strength seemed to be 
running like the sweat from 
every limb. How the hutch 
kept the rails throughout that 
breathless, perilous run I shall 
never know. The heat was 
cruel, With violently trembling 
hands I grasped my flask and 
swallowed a mouthful of tea, 
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lukewarm but refreshing. My 
lips were like blotting-paper. 

Until now my mate, a broad- 
shouldered fellow with herculean 
biceps and chest, had not spoken 
a word, but as he passed he said 
lightly — 

“ After my first shift on this 
job I thought I was dead.” 

With this encouragement I 
again started to the top with 
anempty. The hutch caught 
on the plates, and I had diffi- 
culty in getting it on to the 
rails. A pony-driver, a boy 
who looked more like an imp, 
pushed me aside, and the quick- 
ness with which he set it right 
showed that he had learned the 
trick. I don’t know the lad, 
they called him Dick, but again 
and again during the day he 
gave me a friendly lift without 
uttering a word. Then and 
there I registered a vow that 
if Dick and I ever meet under 
altered circumstances I will 
spare absolutely nothing to do 
him a good turn. I remember 
him with deepest gratitude, for 
his was the only substantial 
sympathy I got. 

As I bent over that next tub 
on the up journey the flame of 
my lamp curled down and licked 


the ends of my hair that had 


escaped the protection of my 
cap. I heard it crackle as it 
singed, and I smelt it, but 
dared not take a hand from 
the heavy hutch lest it roll 
back upon me. 

At the top my mate was 
called away for a moment, and 
as I saw him disappear in the 
distance, with an indescribable 
sensation of relief I sank across 
the tracks and let my head rest 
on an iron rail. It was so rest- 
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ful—I could have slept! The 
drowsiness was pleasant; I 
wanted to yield to it. Then 
came the thought of my rep- 
utation among the men, and 
with a genuine laugh I sprang 
to my feet, determined to get 
some fun out of my job. 

When we started a third 
time my heart was light, and 
the idea proved _ excellent. 
That reckless race in the dark 
was the most thrilling sport I 
ever had. The hutch kept the 
rails, I steadied it hard, and 
enjoyed the whole run hugely. 
But, alas! the next time, 
about half-way down, when I 
had begun to feel myself safe 
and happy, there was a sudden 
scraping, a wild leap from the 
rails, the coals spilled, my lamp 
flew out of my bonnet, and I 
was thrown violently against 
the hutch, which had nearly 
turned on end. In the flashing 
second that followed there was 
a simultaneous sensation of 
being pinned to the roof and 
crushed under the hutch as it 
righted itself empty of its load. 
As a matter of fact, both things 
almost happened, but neither 
quite. 

Slowly the long day wore on, 
and I managed toworry through 
with it. The road grewfamiliar, 
the heat became less cruel, and 
with frequent mouthfuls of bitter 
tea the task came to be less hard 
than it had seemed at first. 
The deepest shaft has its sump, 
and when the call came that 
it was “lowsing” time there 
was a grim satisfaction in 
knowing that the “sairest brae 
in the pit” had not proved 
“ower hard” for one not of 
mining stock. 

D 
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AT THE FACE. 


When I got to the “face” I 
began to think myself a qualified 
collier, for that was the last 
phase of actual mining, the 
place where most of the money 
is earned, and it is the work 
which to the uninitiated consti- 
tutes mining. The first place 
that I was sent to was at the 
top of Spion Kop, a long hard 
brae, which at the end of the 
shift was almost as hard to tra- 
verse as the work of the shift 
had seemed while I was at it. 
It certainly took nearly as much 
out of me. When I went to the 
face I went on to the “ back- 
shift,” which extends from a 
quarter after two to a quarter 
after ten. In the north of 
England the men who work 
the coal have a six-hour day, 
but in Scotland the eight-hour 
day is still universal. 

The two systems of mining 
now employed are known as 
the “bord-and-pillar ” and the 
“Jong-wall,” of which the latter 
is by far the commoner, and all 
the time that I was at the face 


I worked the coal “long-wall.” 
The word practically explains 


its own meaning. Instead of 
the seam of coal being followed 
along a narrow working, it is 
attacked broadside as it were, 
and perhaps thirty yards worked 
by a line of men ten or twelve 
yards apart. By certain ar- 
rangements, in the former 
method the miner not only gets 
the coal but makes all proppings 
and repairs; so that the face 
moves much more slowly than 
with the other method, where 
the hewers devote all their time 
to getting the coal, and merely 


stop to make themselves secure 
with single sprags or tree prop- 
pings, and another corps of men 
attend to the rest of the work. 
It is generally considered safer 
to have the face move quickly, 
and as the men are paid by the 
tons they take out, the com- 
pany now pays Is. 4}d. for 
every square permanent pillar 
that they put up—a piece of 
work that may take an hour. 

In the Aitken it was cus- 
tomary for a certain number of 
men to change from the fore- 
shift to the back-shift on alter- 
nate weeks; so it happened 
that as I rounded the head 
of Spion Kop on that memor- 
able first night, puffed out of 
breath with the hard pull, I 
heard the surprised voice of 
roadsman Jim— 

“ Hi, Bill! are ye gaun to get 
at the coals, laddie?” 

Jim had long been on the 
day-shift regularly until now; 
but as he had come to work in 
another part of the pit, he had 
found it necessary to accept 
the change-about system. I 
felt better to know that he 
was about, for I knew that he 
would give me advice when I 
needed it. When he heard 
where I was to work he merely 
said— 

“Watch yersel’, Bill, or ye'll 
bring the coals doon’ o’ top o’ 
ye.” 

I should have heeded the 
warning; but I did not grasp 
its full significance until an 
hour or so Jater, when I did 
bring the coals down atop of 
me. At the long-wall the face 
is first “holed” —that is, the 
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very bottom of the coal hard 
against the pavement of rock 
is hewn out, leaving the great 
mass of coal hanging, with a 
clear space of three or four 
inches between it and _ the 
ground. The coal is then 
hewed down, or in places where 
it is solid it is shot down with 
gunpowder; and part of the 
art of mining is in knowing 
when one has holed sufficiently 
far in without tumbling the 
bank of coal down before one 
has got safely away. At the 
spot where I was working the 
seam was five feet high; but it 
was only a shaking up that I 
got, that reminded me of Jim’s 
warning for the future. Some- 
times serious accidents occur 
in this way, when the men in 
their anxiety to make a good 
wage don’t stop to make them- 
selves secure with sprags and 


props for which they receive 


nothing. In pits where big 
coal is mined the holing is 
done at the top hard against 
the roof, and the coal is then 
hewed down in great chunks. 

That day for the first time 
I lifted a pick to strike in 
earnest, and frankness compels 
me to admit that I made very 
clumsy work of it. The coal 
was hard, and did not yield to 
my repeated strokes ; the pick- 
handle jarred against my palms 
till they swelled, blistered, and 
finally bled. When I gripped 
the shovel to fill the coal into 
the hutches it was with a 
genuine sense of relief. My! 
how we worked that evening! 
At a quarter after six we 
stopped for our pieces, but in 
a quarter of an hour we were 
at work again. Hutch after 
hutch was filled and rolled into 
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the darkness by the drawers, 
the perspiration trickled in 
black rivulets from my head 
and arms, painful kinks caught 
me in the back; but as the 
others kept on shovelling, so 
I kept on. One man kept 
hewing away at the coal, bring- 
ing down whole hutch-loads at 
a time from places where it 
had been previously holed. At 
last, when the shift was near- 
ing an end, the drawers counted 
up the tally, and it was found 
that we had sent out about 
five tons per man. Five tons is 
an average shift in the Aitken, 
and while I was outdistanced 
every time at the hewing by 
the experienced men, owing to 
the skill that is born only of 
practice and that is essential, 
at the fillmg I could always 
hold my own, and send out 
from ten to fourteen hutches 
a shift. During the first three 
days my hands were in a pretty 
bad condition, being torn and 
skinned and swollen a good 
deal; but after the third shift 
the hardening process set in, 
and they gradually lost their 
soreness. The strain of so 
much unaccustomed muscular 
fatigue began to tell upon my 
system, but this was not serious; 
and as the muscles became 
tougher, there were no effects 
of overstrain, and the work 
settled to a dull sodden routine 
that demanded sheer strength 
and dogged effort, tiring, but 
never so exhausting as the 
drawing nor so dangerous as 
the brushing. 

Soft coal was mined at the 
Aitken. The black dust coated 
the men inside and out. We 
spat black at the face. The 
broken rays of the bad-smelling 
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lamps gleamed weirdly against 
the strata of shining mineral, 
that ever and anon crackled 
ominously as it worked loose 
of the pressure that had packed 
it together for an son or more. 
One night the air grew hot and 
heavy; there must have been 
a fall on one of the air-current 
levels, for all that drifted to 
our far corner stifled rather 
than refreshed us. Suddenly 


THE END OF 


The merriest quarter of an 
hour in the day is often that 
at the pit- bottom when the 
men are waiting for the cage 
to carry them to the top. 
Hour after hour all through 
the weary days the cages rattle 
up and down the shaft with 
the coal, four hutches at a time, 


1600 tons a-day. Sharply at 
a quarter-past two the iron 
signal clanks, and the men who 
have been gathering for some 
minutes rush with light if not 


buoyant steps towards the 
shaft. The open area known 
as the bottom fairly blazes 
with murky light, and from 
far down the distant passages 
come the bobbing lamps of men, 
will-o’-the-wisp-like, in strag- 
gling procession. Once and 
awhile, when the men are in the 
mood, they break into song as 
they are gathering in the 
bottom; and to one who has 
heard the chorus of those mud- 
covered, coal-besmirched men 
letting their lusty voices ring 
out on the catchy strains of a 
favourite air, recollections of 
the pit can never remain all 
shadow. One of the bottomers, 
whose business it was to pull 
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the lamps grew dim ; my neigh- 
bour reached for his oil-flask, 
but his lamp was nearly full. 
The yellow flames flickered a 
lurid red, turning to a leaden 
blue, at times approaching a 
phosphorescent green. Then 
we knew there was gas. Some 
one snatched a jacket and 
flecked it right and left till it 
was completely dissipated, when 
the lamps flared up once more. 


THE SHIFT, 


the empty hutches from the 
cages as they reached the bot- 
tom and push on the full ones, 
had a famous tenor voice, and 
to hear his clear musical notes 
ringing out with distinct sweet- 
ness above the crunching, jar- 
ring rattle that never ceased 
for a moment was not to be 
forgotten. The one-time pop- 
ular ballad, “White Wings,” 
thus sung, seemed to express a 
certain longing for an outlook 
on a broader world than they, 
poor cramped miners, knew 
aught of, as if an innate some- 
thing was feeling the narrow- 
ness of its life and cried out for 
a boundless freedom. In the 
abysmal depths of the Aitken 
Pit 800 men are working out 
their lives. Their work is 
labour that costs hard sweat, 
and though they feel them- 
selves slaves of the lamp, even 
as their fathers before them 
were serfs of the soil, they ex- 
tract as much joy from life as 
they may, and to many of them 
the ideals they never realise 
and the pleasures they never 
taste are sung with spirit in 
the ballads of their fighting, 
loving sires or the songs of the 
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passing hour. So it was when 
the great bottomer sang the 
words— 


‘*Sail home ! as straight as an arrow 
My yacht shoots along on the crest of 
the sea, 


High up where cliffs they are craggy, 
There’s where the girl of my heart 
waits for me.” 


Then came the deep-throated 
chorus from the crowd of rough 
workers, fairly drowning the 
boisterous noise of the pit :— 


“White wings, they never grow 
weary, 

They carry me cheerily over the sea ; 
Night comes, I long for my dearie, 
Tl spread out my white wings and sail 

home to thee.” 


The song ended, the roar of 
iron goes on till the signal is 
given from the pit-head. A 
small coupler, surely not more 
than four feet high, who has 
been performing his work of 
coupling the hutches into races 
with extraordinary quickness 
and dexterity, shrilly cries out, 
“Wha’s last?” Men entering 
the bottom shout the same 
query, ‘“ Wha’s last?” and peer 
into the surging crowd till one 
calls back, “ Follow me.” 

“Cry the bend,” orders one 
from the midst of the crowd. 
“One,” “twa,” “three ”—and 
so on to eight, while across the 
shaft another eight are being 
tolled out. It is a puzzling 
proceeding. Each man as he 
turns the bend in the passage 
that leads to the open bottom 
follows the man who immedi- 
ately preceded him, and hence 
his number is called the bend. 
As the first cage arrives with 
its sixteen men fresh for the 
next shift there is a tinny 
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rattle of tea-flasks and piece- 
boxes as the men prepare to 
spring on to the cage. Once 
on, we all grip the bar as in 
descending,—suddenly the cage 
starts, up it leaps, up into the 
teeth of the fresh air which, in 
running against it, becomes a 
gale. Nearly every lamp blows 
out at the start,—one burned 
uneasily a few seconds, and I 
could see the unprotected space 
between the cage and the shaft. 
A man slipped from an ascend- 
ing cage about the time I went 
into the pit, and fell to the 
bottom, a mangled, lifeless mass. 
The last lamp became dark, 
and in the awful blackness of 
the pit we were drawn with 
breathless speed toward the 
top. Two-thirds of the way 
up there was a jar, a torrent 
of water appeared to be falling 
on to the roof of the cage, the 
cage stopped, then began to 
drop swiftly, silently down. It 
was the experience of the de- 
scent reversed, owing, I think, 
to the sudden slacking of speed, 
which gives the very peculiar 
sensation of reversing the 
motion. 

A sudden burst of daylight 
dispels the illusion. Was ever 
daylight so pure before? Then 
the sun, the glorious golden 
sunlight, filling the vale between 
the hills, caressing the ripening 
harvests, deepening the green 
of the woodland. If ever I 
appreciated the sun it was 
that moment after my first 
shift in the pit. Old miners 
have since told me that the 
delight of the first plunge out 
of the darkness into the radiant 
light of heaven never lessens 
with years. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON SOCIETY WOMAN. 


THE subject of these notes is 
not so much that unapproach- 
able being, the woman who is 
“in Society,’ as the phrase 
goes, but rather the woman 
who, whether she be a member 
of any privileged coterie or not, 
lives for society. She may, 
very possibly, be within the 
charmed circle ; more probably 
she belongs to the multitudin- 
ous band of baffled but undis- 
couraged Peris who are for 
ever knocking at the gate of 
that very indefinite Paradise, 
the smart set. The large 


majority of people who live 
for society, and whose ideals, 
ambitions, and ethical code are 
regulated by it, are not mem- 
bers of any special caste ; 


although most satirists of the 
vices and follies of Society 
(with a large S) write as 
though they had the aristoc- 
racy in their minds, their real 
aim being to disparage the 
exclusive. Now Society and 
the aristocracy, though often 
confused, are nowadays two 
totally different things; nor, 
though the latter doubtless 
have faults, like any other 
children of Adam, are their 
faults specially those that pre- 
vail in the world of fashion. 
Most of them, after all, lead 
quiet sensible lives like ordinary 
folk; and there are men and 
women with the bluest blood 
in their veins who cannot be 
said to be “in Society” at all. 
Possessing all the advantages 
which birth, training, inherited 
social aptitudes, and traditions 


confer, these are usually the 
most charming people you can 
meet ; they afford little material 
for the society paragraphist, 
and they not unnaturally resent 
being identified with, as one of 
their number is said to have 
expressed it the other day, 
“those odious people whose 
names one sees in the news- 
papers.” 

Society, no longer, as of old, 
“the profession of pleasure- 
seeking,” is now rather an 
ambition, a career which is 
pursued, not as a source of 
happiness or enjoyment, but as 
a means of self-advancement ; 
and the present-day Anglo- 
Saxon society woman is the 
natural product of an age 
when placid joys have ceased 
to charm, and men and women 
of the world are tasters rather 
than drinkers of the wine of 
life, losing its finer flavours in 
the ceaseless rush and whirl 
and change, the idolatry of 
useless ostentation, and the 
struggle for social preferment. 
If a multiplicity of wants and 
desires, and a discontent that 
is not exactly divine, be the 
true test of civilisation, then 
may the fashionable Eve of our 
day be regarded as the finest 
flower of these luxury-loving 
times; and if we follow the 
lines of her development, we 
shall find her symptomatic of 
much in the world around us. 
Restless and excitement-seek- 
ing, she is the true child of a 
century that was certainly an 
age of progress in the sense 
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that it was for ever on the 
move. She is filled with worldly 
ambitions of the social kind; 
but what she dreads beyond 
all else is insipidity. The meats 
provided for her at the feast of 
life must be many and full- 
flavoured, even though satiety 
and mental indigestion bring 
in the end their inevitable 
revenges. Life being in her 
eyes a permanent possibility of 
sensation, her one aim is to 
transform the permanent possi- 
bility into a continuous actu- 
ality—in other words, to cram 
as many experiences into it as 
possible. Nothing is more ex- 
hausting than the labour of 
constantly doing nothing, and 
the appetite of the professional 
pleasure-seeker needs constant 
pampering. It was in search 
of new sensations that we 
heard of her not long ago pic- 
nicing serenely and adorning 
herself in South African hotels, 
with carnage around her, and 
varying the monotony of ex- 
istence by an occasional jaunt 
through the hospitals, and 
making a peep-show of our 
soldiers’ sufferings. She em- 
phatically does not believe that 
it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, her principles being 
frankly hedonistic, and her 
philosophy the simple one of 
getting all you can out of life 
in general, and those around 
you in particular. Disillusion- 
ment and discontentment may 
be the certain outcome of 
such an existence, but routine 
and the commonplace must be 
avoided at all hazards. 

The selfishness of men is a 
favourite theme among lady 
writers, and the type of male 
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egoism usually selected is that 
of the old club bachelor. But 
is he, after all, one whit more 
selfish than the typical modern 
society woman? No doubt his 
ideals are not very exalted, but 
you have only to leave him in 
peace, let his dinner be well 
cooked, and give him something 
to grumble at, and he does 
nobody any particular harm. 
He is, at any rate, fairly self- 
sufficing. Your society-loving 
woman, on the other hand, 
needs a whole host of satellites 
to minister to her pleasures ; 
and it must be admitted that 
she is apt to be somewhat 
exigeante and that her tastes 
are terribly expensive. The 
wife of the late Bishop of Lon- 
don drew attention not long 
ago to “the woman who will 
have a good time” as a special 
feature of our day. Such 
women regard marriage as the 
antechamber to that larger life 
when their opportunities for 
amusement will be increased 
sevenfold ; and the consequence 
is that the terrors of matrimony 
bulk larger and larger in men’s 
eyes. What may be termed the 
social exactions of Beatrice are 
often a sore trial to the modern 
Benedick, especially if he hap- 
pens to be a business or profes- 
sional man. Your City friend 
turns up at his office pale and 
with lack-lustre eye. You ask 
him what is the matter. “Oh! 
dinner last night at the Carlton, 
old chap; theatre, then supper 
at the Savoy. Dining out and 
going toa dance to-night. One’s 
got to do it, you know; but it’s 
killing work day after day.” 
The two prime necessities of 
so-called smart people are ex- 
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citement and money. Gambling 
affords a certain means of ob- 
taining the first, while it holds 
out alluring promises of the 
second. In spite of the fascina- 
tions of “ bridge,” smart society 
probably gambles and bets less 
than in former days, but Stock 
Exchange speculation has of 
late years enormously increased 
in favour with the fashion- 
able mondaine. My halfpenny 
morning daily, which always 
devotes a column to the doings 
of the “upper circles,” tells me 
in capital letters that she spends 
her mornings with her ear 
“glued to the telephone,” wait- 
ing to hear the last price of 
Rand Mines or “ Westralians.” 
I observe, too, that one at least 
of the ladies’ newspapers, sup- 
plying probably a_ long - felt 
want, now has a financial 
column where tips to buy 
Yankee rails and mining shares 
are spread broadcast. The City 
invaded society long ago, and 
the latter is busily engaged in 
returning the call. For this the 
recent influx of smart young 
men into the Stock Exchange 
is largely responsible. In the 
daytime they act as “runners,” 
or half-commission agents to 
stockbrokers, to whom they in- 
troduce their fashionable friends, 
and in the evening they spread 
tips and a taste for speculation 
in West End drawing-rooms. 
Small wonder that the cosmo- 
politan financier, “that dear Mr 
Croesus, who controls the mar- 
ket in El Dorados, don’t you 
know ?” is so popular in society ; 
and we may be sure he often 
finds his smart lady friends 
most useful allies. The petti- 
coated emissary of the company- 
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monger is by no means unknown 
in Vanity Fair, and callow 
youths drink in love and fin- 
ancial tips simultaneously from 
the lips of fair sirens to their 
ultimate undoing. 

It may seem-strange, but it 
is nevertheless true, that these 
smart ladies not infrequently 
make money out of their specu- 
lations, though of course the 
large majority are losers. More 
surprising still, perhaps, is the 
fact that they very often (not 
always) pay their losses. In 
any case, this growing craze 
for gambling among women, 
with all the obvious evils at- 
tending it, is a very serious 
matter, not only for themselves, 
but also for their relations. In 
America it has reached such a 
pass that the clergy of various 
denominations have united in a 
crusade against it. Not very 
long ago we read in the ‘ Ex- 
press’ that “there is much 
cheating in New York at poker 
and bridge by fashionable ma- 
trons,” and that Mrs (the 
name was given in full) “has 
invented a score-card de- 
signed to circumvent and ex- 
pose cheaters. It is being 
generally adopted.” Judging 
from the last sentence, a quiet 
game of cards in New York 
society would seem to be quite 
an agreeable form of diversion. 

In former times the leaders 
of society maintained a sort of 
dignified aloofness and _ inac- 
cessibility : they would have 
deemed it exceedingly bad form 
to be always strutting before 
the world’s footlights. A cer- 
tain halo of mystery shrouded 
their doings from the public 
gaze. The smart ladies of those 
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days may have been “artists 
in egoism”; they were never 
machines for self-advertisement. 
Their successors, on the other 
hand, seem smitten with a per- 
fect mania for notoriety. They 
must for ever be playing to the 
gallery. If they saunter in the 
Row, or go shopping in Bond 
Street, the fact must be duly 
chronicled in the fashion col- 
umns. They are appraised, 
like cattle, for their physical 
qualities. Miss , 1 read in 
my morning paper not long 
ago, “has a_ beautiful little 
face.” Another blushing dé- 
butante was inventoried as the 
possessor of a ‘“‘ charming little 
nose and mouth, large soft eyes, 
and lovely hair.” The tastes, 
talents, and disposition of a 
third were set out at length. 
She was devoted to cycling, we 
read, and other country pur- 
suits: and an astonished world 
was informed in capital letters 
that she was “ FOND OF MUSIC.” 
The above examples are selected 
at hazard from a single copy of 
my halfpenny morning daily, 
and they could easily be multi- 
plied ad infinitum, sandwiched 
in between paragraphs descrip- 
tive of the doings, the dresses, 
and diamonds of stage beauties 
and other celebrities. 

Suppose, dear lady reader 
mine—what I do not for one 
instant imagine to be the case 
—that you are afflicted with a 
desire to get on in society; 
which means, in other words, 
that you are anxious to make 
the acquaintance of people who 
do not wish to know you. Your 
first step will be to give a large 
and expensive entertainment, 
and to hire some titled dame to 
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invite the guests for you. You 
will not, of course, have so much 
as a bowing acquaintance with 
half the people who crowd your 
drawing-rooms ; but you will be 
deemed to have achieved an im- 
mense success, and next morning 
we Shall read in the newspapers 
that “Mrs Newlyrich gave a 
charming party last night; and 
we may be quite sure that the 
company was select, because 
Lady Hard-up arranged the in- 
vitations.” 1 remember reading 
of one such entertainment — 
said to have cost £4000—where 
the most minute details were 
given of the supper-table and 
its viands, which included, we 
were told, “hot and cold soups, 
and hot quails”; of the move- 
ments of the guests—how the 
Duchess of So-and-so looked in 
for a few minutes, and Mr 
Snooks, arriving in hot haste 
from Lady Fitznoodle’s rout, 
had shortly to leave in order 
to grace with his presence Mrs 
Spangles’ ball, &c. Such de- 
tails do not appear very interest- 
ing, yet they form the chief 
mental pabulum of thousands 
of newspaper readers. 

Nor must it be supposed that 
these paragraphs are inserted 
against the wishes of the ladies 
concerned. On the contrary, 
they love the publicity and pay 
for it. The abjectness and the 
vulgarity of the whole thing 
never seem to strike their inno- 
cent souls. It is well known 
that some of the clever ladies 
who “do the Society pars.” for 
the papers make a comfortable 
income out of their fees for in- 
serting notices of the dresses, 
appearances, entertainments, 
&ec,, of women anxious to ap- 
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pear in print. The purveying 
of tittle-tattle is, in fact, be- 
coming a recognised industry 
in a world where the battle 
is not so much to the strong as 
to the best-advertised. 

Mr P. G. Hamerton in his 
‘Human Intercourse’ expresses 
the opinion that incomparably 
greater than any other pleasure 
in life is that of sympathetic 
human intercourse; but he 
points out that “by far the 
greater part of what passes 
for human intercourse is not 
intercourse at all, but only 
acting, of which the highest 
object is to conceal the weari- 
ness that accompanies its hol- 
low observances.” To many 
people, indeed, Society, as we 
understand the word, seems the 
very antithesis of sociability, 
and this chiefly on account of 
its terrific artificiality. Men 
and women who breathe habit- 
ually an atmosphere of social 
form and convention gradually 
lose all spontaneity. They are 
perpetually at war, as it were, 
with human nature. Sincerity, 
or what Stevenson calls “truth 
of intercourse,” becomes an im- 
possibility, until at last the 
artificial seems to be the only 
true natural. Hence the minc- 
ing accent now so common, 
the strange apish antics, such 
as the ungainly shoulder-high 
hand-shake; the conversation 
adorned and garlanded with 
strange hothouse flowers of 
exotic speech, and all the other 
affectations practised by those 
who wish to be regarded as the 
social élite. Society has been 
stage-struck for many years, 
and its mania for attitudinising 
is as great as its craze for ad- 
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vertisement. There is a type 
of woman, which is growing 
commoner every day, who lives 
before a mental looking-glass, 
as it were, in which she is for 
ever examining herself in order 
to observe the effect she is pro- 
ducing on others. Naturally 
prone to self-consciousness, and 
viewing the world at large from 
her own personal standpoint as 
a stage whereon it is her busi- 
ness to appear to the best ad- 
vantage, she develops into a 
true “artist in egoism.” Her 
precocity, particularly in mat- 
ters affecting her worldly in- 
terests, is little short of mar- 
vellous. At eighteen she has 
long put off childish things, 
though at forty she is eager 
to don them again. Every 
word, look, attitude, and ges- 
ture is studied until her whole 
life becomes a pose, all that 
was originally natural or spon- 
taneous in her having been lost 
in the maze of artificiality in 
which she lives and moves and 
has her being. She devours 
Ibsen and the “ psychological ” 
fiction of the day, in which she 
learns in a confused sort of way 
that she is a complex enigmatic 
being, the mysteries, depths, 
and ramifications of whose 
nature form a puzzle to the 
acutest observers; and she not 
unnaturally deems it her duty 
to endeavour to live up to the 
very interesting character with 
which sex- problem literature 
has invested her. Fifty years 
ago these things would never 
have suggested themselves to 
her. She would have regarded 
herself simply as a person en- 
dowed, in a greater or less 
degree, with the ordinary attri- 
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butes, intelligence, and func- 
tions of womanhood; and the 
last thing she would have 
thought of would have been 
the necessity of self-introspec- 
tion or the examination of her 
relation to her environment. 

It is this growing habit of 
posturing, the result of the 
highly artificial life they lead, 
which, more than anything 
else, detracts from the charm 
of many otherwise fascinating 
Englishwomen. Charm is an 
indefinable quality, but it is 
generally agreed to be a gift of 
nature. ‘A woman’s charm,” 
says M. Maulde de La Claviére 
in his fascinating ‘Women of 
the Renaissance,’ a work that 
breathes the true spirit of fem- 
inism, “depends on her acting 
spontaneously, even though im- 
perfectly ” ; and the loss of sin- 
cerity is apt to be fatal to it, 
destroying as it does that sweet 
sense of graciousness, the mag- 
netism of a sympathetic per- 
sonality, which is the essence 
of true feminine charm. 

The absence of any bond of 
union among women by virtue 
of their sex, their mutual dis- 
trust, and the curious under- 
lying antagonism subsisting 
between them, is a mental 
phenomenon which has _ been 
commented on by many writ- 
ers. There is certainly no 
such thing as the sisterhood 
of woman in the smart world, 
where everybody in the struggle 
for social predominance fights 
for her own hand. The at- 
titude of Mrs Worldly - wise 
towards her fortunate rivals 
who have attained success in 
the fray may be described as 
one of enmity tempered by 
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imitation. Well for her if her 
knowledge of the world and 
its ways serves to enlarge her 
mind, to render her a fairly 
generous opponent, and_ to 
judge her fellow-women leni- 
ently. Well if she is content 
to “live and let live,” and to 
forego the fearful joy of mis- 
chief-making and sport-spoil- 
ing, of stealing husbands or 
lovers, which for some of her 
sex exercises so irresistible a 
fascination. 

There is much loose talk in 
the press and elsewhere of the 
wickedness of contemporary 
Society, which is represented 
as seething with corruption of 
every kind, while the “morals 
of the pavement” are even 
said to prevail among some 
of its leading members. Such 
talk, it may safely be said, is 
grossly exaggerated. Society 
is rather unmoral than im- 
moral—using the latter word 
in the absurdly narrow sense 
which restricts immorality to 
one particular fault. It is 
worldly-minded and mercenary 
enough, in all conscience, and 
what M. Bourget calls la deé- 
pravation chaste may possibly 
be imputed to some of our 
charming latter-day Pagans ; 
but the variety of the modern 
fashionable woman’s interests 
and the catholicity of her 
tastes form a considerable safe- 
guard against the affairs of the 
heart becoming too engrossing. 
Love is certainly not her whole 
existence, nor yet the half of it. 
Much, indeed, of what passes 
for love-making in Society is 
a mere pretence, part of that 
incurable habit of posing which 
was alluded to just now. The 
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superficially emotional woman 
who frames a mental picture 
of the world around her, in 
which she is always the central 
figure, naturally finds a few 
adorers necessary for the com- 
pletion of the tableau. She is 
in reality the reverse of senti- 
mental, though her vanity 
may invest her with a quasi- 
romantic atmosphere in her 
own eyes, just as in mother- 
hood she feels as though a 
Madonna’s halo were encircling 
her fair brow. Passion, in the 
vast majority of cases, is a far 
less potent force with the 
daughter of civilisation than 
self-esteem. Her craving is for 
what is costly and unattain- 
able, her passion the passion 
for pre-eminence and power. 
There are periods, no doubt, 
when a wave of immorality 
(again using the word in its 
restricted sense) seems to sweep 
over Society—just as at other 
times it is swept by waves of 
pedantry, of luxury, or of dilet- 
tanteism—but, in spite of all 
one reads and hears, the present 
cannot be said to be one of those 
periods. Society in our day is 
passing through a wave of gross 
materialism, for which modern 
scepticism and the powerful 
Jewish influences are largely 
responsible. At a time when 
the old aristocracy is being 
elbowed out by cosmopolitan 
financiers ; when, in Lord Rose- 
bery’s words, our land is becom- 
ing “the playground and the 
pleasaunce of the plutocrats of 
all nations,” the tendency to 
judge everything by a monetary 
standard grows inevitably, and 
the result is that gradual coarse- 
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ning of our social life which is 
now taking place. The true 
functions of society women are, 
or ought to be, to refine and ele- 
vate the amenities of life; to 
diffuse a spirit of graciousness, 
elegance, and charm in human 
intercourse ; but nowadays the 
smart world is too feverishly 
strenuous, too much in deadly 
earnest over the practical busi- 
ness of life, to pay sufficient 
attention to the arts that polish 
it. Elegance, no doubt, there is 
of a sort in it; but it is the ele- 
gance of externals rather than 
essentials, of the garment rather 
than the wearer, while the luxe 
effréné des femmes, the extrava- 
gance and display of both sexes, 
which issue in a mad rivalry of 
ostentation, are gradually oust- 
ing true refinement. A certain 
“pushful” arrogance of de- 
meanour, a studied indifference 
that sometimes approaches per- 
ilously near to insolence, have 
almost slain good manners. 
The instinctive courtesy which 
consists in the avoidance of 
offence to others, the old state- 
liness without stiffness, the dis- 
tinction that is devoid of conde- 
scension, yet compels respect by 
its unconscious dignity—these 
qualities are growing very rare 
in the smart world. Of the 
average mondaine it may be 
said, not so much that her man- 
ners are bad, as that she has 
none. Mark her stare in ball- 
room or opera: listen to her 
loud-voiced comments on_ her 
neighbours in public places, as 
though they possessed neither 
ears nor feelings. Are these 
things well-bred or womanly, 
or consistent with that true 
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politeness which shows itself in 
making other people feel at 
their ease ? 

In our growing Mammon- 
worship and the consequent 
vulgarisation of our social life 
Transatlantic influences are 
probably much greater than 
most people imagine. As re- 
gards the external garniture of 
society—its forms, dress, con- 
ventions, and the like— America, 
no doubt, more or less closely 
adheres to European models, 
but in more essential matters 
this country, at any rate, largely 
takes its cue from the New 
World. The intimate relations, 
social and commercial, subsist- 
ing between the two peoples; 
the constant 


‘* exchange of fatted steers, 
Chicago pig, and eligible peers,” 


as Mr Owen Seaman has it, 
tend towards a gradual ap- 
proximation of social habits and 
ideals, and those of America are 
undoubtedly now in the ascend- 
ant. It is from the United 
States—ce pays du toujours 
trop, as some witty Frenchman 
calls it—that we derive, not 
only our weather and the raw 
material for many of our noble- 
women, but also our growing 
love of luxury and extravagance, 
the craze for publicity, the rush 
and hurry of our social life, its 
loss of dignity and restraint, 
and the deification of mere 
money-bags. And the Ameri- 
can woman of fashion, with her 
keen intelligence and masterful 
temperament, supreme in her 
own sphere and with the self- 
confidence of one accustomed to 
rule, sets the impress of her 
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striking personality more and 
more upon our society. More 
natural and freer from the tram- 
mels of social conventionalities 
than her British cousin, more 
direct in speech and action, 
equally self-conscious, yet, on 
the whole, less addicted to 
posturing, she is even more 
sceptical and more frankly cyn- 
ical in her utilitarian views of 
existence. She sees life clearly, 
and if she does not exactly see it 
whole, she surveys it more com- 
prehensively, at any rate from 
a material standpoint, than the 
Englishwoman. A gulf as of 
ages seems to divide the youth- 
ful Transatlantic mondaine from 
our bread-and-butter misses of 
a hundred years ago. Alert, 
versatile, plastic, she is adapt- 
able to any condition of life to 
which it may please Providence 
to call her. Her wit sparkles 
like a diamond, and if the dia- 
mond sometimes seem uncut we 
must not complain. Those 
steely-blue, quizzical eyes of 
hers seem to read you through 
and through, and to fathom—if 
not the inner workings of your 
soul (she is probably too scepti- 
cal of its existence for that)—at 
any rate what you are thinking 
of for the moment. As M. 
Bourget observes, “c’est une 
créature de téte”: the springs 
of her action are in her head 
rather than her heart. She is 
no society butterfly or fairy ; 
but keen, ambitious, clothed 
with worldliness as with a gar- 
ment, she makes a _ business 
of her pleasure and regards 
social intercourse mainly as a 
means of furthering her own 
interests. 
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This intense  worldliness, 
which is permeating the polite 
circles of Europe, is the very 
essence and marrow of society 
in the States. The demon of 
discontent holds sway there as 
elsewhere ; and in that strange 
congeries of different social 
elements everybody, democrat 
and would-be aristocrat alike, 
treats life in general as a specu- 
lation for the rise. The husband 
slaves day and night in Wall 
Street or Chicago for the 
dollars which his smart wife 
spends abroad, or else compet- 
ing in the unbridled extrava- 
gance of New York or Newport 
conviviality ; and, strange as it 
may seem, he is content that it 
should be so. To talk of do- 
mesticity in connection with 
these ladies is to provoke a 
smile; and Europeans some- 
times find it difficult to see 
“where the turn comes in,” to 
use a homely phrase, in matri- 
mony under such conditions ; 
but if the working partner is 
satisfied with the arrangement 
nobody else has a right to com- 
plain. He feels, no doubt, that 
a kind of reflected glory is shed 
upon him by his better half’s 
brilliance ; and M. Paul Bourget 
is probably right when he says 
that the American husband of 
a smart wife regards her as an 
investment that is expected to 
return dividends in the shape of 
social triumphs. 

In spite of the strong ap- 
parent individuality of Ameri- 
can society women, the oppres- 
sive uniformity of our modern 
life has left its mark upon them. 
Indeed, in the Eastern States, 
at any rate, they have always 
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seemed to the writer to converge 
more towards one common type 
than the ladies of any other 
country. 


“‘ And if I praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail against it still ; 
For, ‘Ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s angles down, 


And merge,’ he said, ‘ in form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man!’” 


Nowhere have I been more 
impressed with the truth of 
Tennyson’s lines than in New 
York, where more well-dressed 
ladies are to be seen than in 
any other capital of the world, 
and each member of the fashion- 
able mob is so perfectly groomed 
that she seems to the casual 
observer an almost exact replica 
of her neighbour. There is 
monotony, too, in their methods 
of speech and conversation, 
as well as in their gait and 
erectness of carriage, suggestive 
of over-rigidity of the spinal 
column. A friend of the writer 
once humorously remarked that 
he always feared that if he fell 
in love with a New York girl 
he would be in danger of losing 
his heart to half the female 
population, so great is their 
outward similarity to one an- 
other. 

Their aims in life, moreover, 
are almost as identical as their 
types, being centred on two 
things— worldly success and 
self-advancement. Their view 
of social intercourse is essenti- 
ally a commercial one; and 
their translation of the motto 
Aiév apiotevery is, “ Always go 
one better than your neighbour.” 
Hence springs that rivalry in 
extravagant ostentation which 
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forms one of the most un- 
pleasant features of society 
across the Atlantic. It is the 
cause of much ruin and misery, 
which occasionally culminate in 
the suicide of those who have 
fallen behind in the mad race 
for pre-eminence in luxurious 
display, while at best its influ- 
ence is a profoundly vulgarising 
one. The “toujours trop,” or 
want of sense of proportion in 
that land of extremes, is brought 
home to us when we read the 
descriptions of those tawdry 
Barnum - like entertainments 
and social functions, where the 
fabulous cost of the accessories 
is advertised in print, each ar- 
ticle being inventoried accord- 
ing to its size, weight, and 
value. One wedding, we were 
told, cost over $1,000,000; at 
another the wedding - cake, 
stuffed with expensive gewgaws 


and conveyed on silver tram- 
lines, weighed a quarter of a 


ton. Nor can we forget that 
soul - saddening spectacle of 
colossal wealth and luxury 
flaunting themselves in the 
face of direct misery — the 
Bradley - Martin ball, given 
when America was in the 
deepest distress, when armies 
of tramps were marching thous- 
ands of miles on New York, 
and churches were filled to over- 
flowing with paupers in search 
of food and shelter. Small 
wonder that the phrase “ Re- 
publican simplicity ” seems to 
have lost all meaning in these 
days, except as affording Ameri- 
can newspapers material for 
small jests. 

Money, as we all know, is the 
root, not only of evil, but of 
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pleasure and influence ; and the 
display of wealth is usually a 
display of power. As Mr Her- 
bert Spencer says, it is intended 
to subjugate. These givers of 
colossal parties and fabulously 
costly entertainments are simply 
asserting their very real sover- 
eignty in days when the dollar 
is indeed almighty. They have 
an eye to business the whole 
time. The commercial aspect 
of the thing is everywhere ap- 
parent. We read the other day 
how a bride’s mother, herself a 
millionairess, with true business 
instincts set herself to avoid the 
duplication of her daughter’s 
wedding presents; and with 
this end in view asked all 
friends “to state their inten- 
tions” in the matter of their 
gifts. Happy “groom,” who to 
a beauteous bride endowed with 
prospective millions could add 
a mother-in-law possessed of 
such thrifty instincts ! 

Beside the colossal entertain- 
ments of American society 
women the finest efforts, even 
of the wives of our English 
parvenus, appear tame and in- 
significant ; but the spirit that 
animates them is the same. 
We have caught the craze for 
publicity which prevails in a 
country where, if a society belle 
buys a new ball-dress, or a 
speculator decorates his house 
in Fifth Avenue, the fact must 
be advertised in the newspapers; 
and the various commercial fea- 
tures of American social life are 
being faithfully reproduced in 
the cosmopolitan Vanity Fair 
of London. The pessimism of 
those early Victorians who fore- 
told the vulgarisation of the 
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smart world, which they said 
would ensue from the advent 
of the money power and the 
reign of the shopocracy, has 
been justified by the event. 
Society, in the larger sense of 
the word, has not fallen to 
pieces, as was feared by some 
timid persons, nor has the 
polite world quite gone to the 
dogs; but fashionable life has 
certainly changed its quality, 
while philosophers, essayists, 
and men of action unite in 
condemning its mercenary ten- 
dencies. Mr Lecky in his ‘ Map 
of Life’ denounces that “ osten- 
tation of wealth and luxury 
which has a profoundly vulgar- 
ising and demoralising influ- 
ence upon Society”; and he 
discerns in the stimulation of 
class hatreds and_ divisions, 
owing to “the colossal waste 
of the means of human happi- 
ness in the most selfish and 
vulgar forms of social adver- 
tisement and competition,” a 
menace to the whole future of 
our civilisation. Lord Charles 
Beresford, as becomes a sailor, 
speaks out more bluntly on the 
subject. “ British Society,” he 
not long ago told the readers 
of the ‘North American Re- 
view,’ has been eaten into by 
the canker of money. “From 
the top downwards the tree is 
rotten. Beauty is the slave 
of gold, and Intellect, led by 
Beauty, unknowingly dances to 
the strings which are pulled 
by Plutocracy.” We may fairly 
hope that things are not quite 
so bad as that; but the chorus 
of condemnation seems becom- 
ing pretty general. One writer, 
a lady, who writes with some 
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authority on such matters, 
thinks that there is only one 
thing to be done with this 
Society—namely, to bury it. 
Other people, viewing the 
matter from a different stand- 
point, are less impressed with 
the rottenness or immorality of 
the smart world than with its 
hopeless vulgarity ; and it cer- 
tainly forms a not unamusing 
study to the cynical onlooker. 
If some twentieth-century Teu- 
felsdréckh could mount his 
watch-tower in Mayfair or 
Belgravia during the early 
summer months, what a fer- 
menting-vat of petty rivalries 
and jealousies, entertainment- 
competitions, matrimonial ang- 
lings, sordid intrigue, and piti- 
ful ambitions he would look 
down upon! Mankind are 
judged best by their ideals,— 
a snob, according to Thackeray, 
is one who meanly admires 
mean things,—and the very 
unexalted ideals set up by the 
smart set in these days enable 
us better than anything else 
to form a true estimate of its 
character. 

For the existing state of 
things in society its women must 
be held mainly responsible. 
They are its rulers; it is for, 
and by virtue of, them that 
what is called the smart world 
exists. Their influence is su- 
preme in social life, gives it its 
tone, regulates its amenities, 
and lowers or elevates its moral 
standard. It may not be al- 
ways true that nations perish 
from the top downwards, but 
the frivolity and prodigality of 
the pleasure-seeking rich may 
go a good way towards under- 
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mining that national character 
which is the only solid founda- 
tion of our greatness, while, as 
Mr Lecky points out, they cer- 
tainly deepen class hatreds and 
divisions. 

“Gold and pleasure,” says M. 
La Claviére, “were the deities 
to whom we owe the charming 
eighteenth century.” But, he 
reminds us, they also brought 
about the Revolution; and the 
lessons of past ages all teach 
us that these two great world- 
forces should be _ restrained 
within wholesome limits. Our 
society of to-day has certainly 
missed the elegance of the Court 
of Marie Antoinette, and we 
may be permitted to hope it 
will also escape its disastrous 
end. There are, however, cer- 
tain points of resemblance be- 
tween the two epochs to which 
it may be useful to call atten- 
tion; and one of these is the 
influence wielded by society 
women in affairs of State. 
Political power, as a ‘Quar- 
terly’ reviewer recently ob- 
served, tends to gravitate into 
the hands of those who exercise 
social power, and nobody recog- 
nises this fact better than the 
ambitious ladies of the fashion- 
able world. In France their 
dominance has always been 
followed by disaster, and we in 
England have not failed to 
suffer from the same cause. 
Our army, in particular, has 
always been too much under 
the domination of a caste. 
Social influence, both at home 
and in South Africa and in 
India—witness the recent Tirah 
campaign—has, in the opinion 
of many good judges, been its 
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especial bane; and _ petticoat 
government has done much 
towards sapping its efficiency. 
The society woman has far too 
much to say in the matter of 
military appointments, and the 
result at times has been deplor- 
able. Who can measure the 
potency of feminine persuasion 
when pleading the cause of 
husband, brother, or friend? 
“Intellect led by Beauty” is 
apt to go sadly astray, and the 
meddling of these smart ladies 
in public affairs is a pernicious 
thing when the higher interests 
of the Empire are at stake. 
There are, of course, in every 
country ladies of high character 
and attainments whose advice 
in public matters will always 
be welcomed by men of light 
and leading, but such women 
form necessarily a small min- 
ority. The trouble is that 
women lacking in ability, and 
with merely private interests to 
serve, are allowed to interfere. 
It would obviously be impos- 
sible to give instances of this 
meddling without trenching on 
personalities, which it has been 
the writer’s aim to avoid. In 
the foregoing pages he has 
simply endeavoured to sketch 
the average society woman of 
our times without reference to 
individual characters. It has 
been left to others better quali- 
fied for the task to delineate the 
exceptional types—the Venuses 
with a passion for good works, 
or with purely mundane ambi- 
tions; the intellectual ladies 
who would reconstruct religion 
and adapt outworn creeds to 
modern requirements ; the pol- 
itical women who know exactly 
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who ought to be what in Army, 
Senate, and Church; the social 
drill-sergeants, with energies as 
wide and multifarious as those 
of the German Kaiser, who 
occupy their time in putting all 
and sundry to rights. Such 
women, endowed with more 
than common energy and 
ability, and scorning the life of 
luxurious futility led by their 
sisters of the smart world, are 
no more representative of their 
class than the latter are repre- 
sentative of the great body of 
sensible Englishwomen. 

Fashion is as fleeting as the 
whims and caprices of its 
votaries are incalculable, and 
time may possibly bring about 
a reaction against the prevailing 
materialism. 

Some of us may live to see 
a decline in that passion for 
excessive luxury and vulgar 
display which has its roots deep 
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down in “the awful slough of 
commonplace,” as M. La 
Claviére puts it, “in which 
present-day society is flounder- 
ing.” “Is it not at least 
possible,” he asks, “to insist on 
simplicity in all things, to 
banish tinsel and brummagem 
and all our horrible pretentious 
magnificence?” Present indi- 
cations, it must be confessed, 
give us little encouragement. 
Our hope must be that in some 
not far-distant future less baldly 
utilitarian ideas may prevail, 
and a taste spring up for 
simpler and more natural modes 
of social intercourse; that the 
pursuit of pure happiness may 
count for more in society, and 
that of worldly advancement 
for less; and that fashion and 
true refinement, now unhappily 
estranged, may be, as in the 
days of the “ dear dead women” 
of long ago, once more mated. 
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THE WESTCOTES.! 


BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


CHAPTER X.—DARTMOOR. 


DOROTHEA had the profound- 
est faith in her brother’s ability. 
That he hit at once on this 
simple solution which had 
eluded her through many wake- 
ful nights did not surprise 
her in the least. Nor did she 
doubt for a moment that he 
would manage it as he prom- 
ised. 

But she could not thank 
him. He had beaten her spirit 
sorely—so sorely that for days 
her whole body ached with the 
bruise. She did not accuse 


him: her one flash of contempt 
had lasted for an instant only, 


and the old habit of reverence 
quickly effaced it. But he had 
exposed her weakness; had 
forced her to see it, naked and 
pitiful, with no chivalry—either 
manly or brotherly—covering 
it; and seeing it with nothing 
to depend upon, she learned 
for the first time in her life 
the high, stern lesson of in- 
dependence. 

She learned it unconsciously, 
but she never forgot it. And 
it is to Endymion’s credit that 
he recognised the great alter- 
ation and allowed for it. He 
had driven her too far. She 
would never again be the same 
Dorothea. And never again 
by word or look did he remind 
her of that hour of abasement. 


An exchange of prisoners is 
not to be managed in a day, 
but must take weeks—perhaps 
six weeks or a couple of months. 
He discussed this with her, 
quietly, as a matter of business 
intrusted to him; explained 
what steps he had taken, what 
letters he had written; when 
he expected definite news from 
the War Office. She met him 
on the same ground. “Yes, he 
could not have done better.” 
She trusted him absolutely. 

And in fact he had been 
better than his word.  Ulti- 
mate success, to be sure, was 
certain. It were strange if Mr 
Westcote, who had opened his 
purse to support a troop of 
Yeomanry, who held two parlia- 
mentary seats at the Govern- 
ment’s service and two members 
at call to bully the War Office 
whenever he desired, who might 
at any time have had a bar- 
onetcy for the asking,—it were 
strange, indeed, if Mr Westcote 
could not obtain so trivial a 
favour as the exchange of a 
prisoner. He could do this, 
but he could not appreciably 
hurry the correspondence by 
which Pall Mall bargained a 
Frenchman in the Forest of 
Dartmoor against an English- 
man in the fortress of Briangon 
in the Hautes Alpes. Fore- 
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seeing delays, he had written 
privately to the Commandant 
at Dartmoor—a Major Sotheby, 
with whom he had some slight 
acquaintance—advising him of 
his efforts, requesting him to 
show the prisoner meanwhile 
all possible indulgence. The 
letter contained a draft for 
£10, to be spent upon small 
comforts at the Commandant’s 
discretion; but M. Raoul was 
not to be informed of the 
donor, or of his approaching 
liberty. 

In theory —such was the 
routine— Raoul remained one 
of the Axcester contingent of 
prisoners, and all reports con- 
cerning him must pass through 
the Commissary’s hands. In 
the last week of October, when 
brother and sister daily ex- 
pected the cartel, arrived a 
report that the prisoner was 
in hospital with a sharp attack 
Major Sotheby 


of pleurisy. 
added a private note: “I feared 
yesterday that the exchange 
would come too late for him; 
but to-day the medical officer, 
who has just left me, speaks 


hopefully. I have no doubt, 
however, that a winter in this 
climate would be fatal. The 
fellow’s lungs are breaking 
down, and if they cannot stand 
the fogs the cold must finish 
him.” 

Dorothea stood by a window 
in the library when Endymion 
read this out to her—the very 
window through which she had 
been gazing that spring morn- 
ing when Raoul first kissed her. 
To-day the first of the winter’s 
snow fell gently, persistently, 
out of a leaden and windless 
sky. 
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She turned. 
him,” she said. 

“But to what purpose 

“Oh, you may trust me!” 

“My dear girl, that was not 
in my mind.” Hespoke gently. 
“But until the warrant ar- 
rives——” 

“We will give it until to- 
morrow: by every account it 
should reach us_ to-morrow. 
You shall take it with me. 
I must see him once more: 
only once; in your presence, 
if you wish.” 

Next morning they rode into 
the town together, an hour 
before the mail’s arrival. 
Endymion alighted at the 
town house to write a business 
letter or two before strolling 
down to the post-office. Doro- 
thea cantered on to the top 
of the hill and then walked 
Mercury to and fro, while she 
watched the taller rise beyond. 
The snow had ceased falling : 
but a crisp north wind skimmed 
the drifts and powdered her 
dark habit. 

Twice she pulled out her 
watch; but the coach was up 
to time in spite of the heavy 
roads; and as it topped the 
rise, she reined Mercury to the 
right-about and cantered back 
to await it. Already the street 
had begun to fill as usual, and 
as usual there was General 
Rochambeau picking his way 
along the pavement to pre- 
sent himself for the Admiral’s 
letter—the letter which never 
arrived. 

Would her letter never ar- 
rive? 

He halted on the kerb by her 
stirrup. She asked after the 
Admiral’s health. “ Ah, made- 


“T must go to 


”? 
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moiselle, if ever he leaves his 
bed again, it will be a mir- 
acle.” She was not listening. 
Age, age again !—it makes all 
the difference. Here came the 
coach. Did it hold a letter for 
Raoul? Raoul was young. 

The coach rolled by with less 
noise than usual on the carpet 
of snow churned brown with 
traffic. As it passed the guard 
lifted his horn and blew cheerily. 
She followed, telling herself it 
was a good omen. During the 
long wait outside the post-office 
she rebuked herself more than 
once for building a hope upon 
it. Name after name was 
called, and at each call a 
prisoner pushed forward to the 
doorway for his letter. She 
caught sight of the General on 
the outskirts of the crowd. Her 
brother would not come out 
until every letter had been dis- 
tributed. 


But when he appeared in the 
doorway she read the good news 


in his face. He made his way 
briskly towards her, the pris- 
oners falling back to give 
passage. 

“Right: it has come,” he 
said. “Trot away home and 
have the valises packed, while 
I run into the Dogs’ and order 
the chaise.” 

Once clear of the town, she 
galloped. There was little need 
to hurry, for her own valise had 
been packed overnight. Having 
sent Mudge to attend to her 
brother’s, she ran to Narcissus’ 
room —his scriptoriwm, as he 
called it. 

Narcissus was at home to- 
day, busy with the cellar ac- 
counts. He took stock twice 
a-year, and composed a report 
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in language worthy of a survey 
of the Roman empire. Before 
he could look up Dorothea had 
kissed him on the crown of his 
venerable head. 

“Such news, dear! En- 
dymion has ordered a chaise 
from the Dogs’, and is going 
to take me to Dartmoor!” 

“ Dartmoor !—God bless my 
soul!” He rubbed his head, 
and added with a _ twinkle, 
“Why, what have you been 
doing?” 

“Endymion has a cartel of 
exchange for M. Raoul, and we 
are to carry it.” 

“ Ah, so that is what you two 
have been conspiring over? I 
smelt a rat somewhere. But 
really this is delightful of you, 
delightful of you both. Only, 
why on earth should you be 
carrying it yourselves, in this 
weather?” 

“He is very ill,” said Dorothea 
seriously. 

“Indeed? Poor fellow, poor 
fellow! Still that scarcely ex- 
plains 

“ And you will be good, and 
take your meals regularly when 
Mudge rings the gong? And 
you won't sit up late and set 
fire to the house? But I must 
run off and tell every one to 
take care of you ” She 
kissed him again and was half- 
way down the corridor before 
he called after her. 

“Dorothea! Dorothea—the 
drawings !” 

“ Ah, to be sure, I forgot,” 
she murmured as he thrust the 
parcel into her hand. 

“Forgot? Forgot the draw- 
ings? But, God bless my 
soul——_!”" He passed his hand 
again over his grey hairs and 
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stared down the corridor after 
her. 


The roads were heavy to start 
with, and beyond Chard they 
grew heavier. At Honiton, 
which our travellers reached at 
midnight, it was snowing ; and 
Dorothea, when the sleepy 
chambermaid aroused her at 
dawn, looked out upon a for- 
bidding world of white. The 
post-boys were growling, and 
she half-feared that Endymion 
would abandon the journey for 
the day. But if he lacked her 
zeal, he had a true English- 
man’s hatred of turning back. 
She, who had known him always 
for a master of men, learned a 
new awe of her splendid brother. 
He took command; he cross- 
examined landlord and _post- 
boys, pooh-poohed their objec- 
tions, extracted from them in 
half.a dozen curt questions more 
information than, five minutes 
before, they were conscious of 
possessing—to judge from the 
scratching of heads with which 
they produced it; finally, he 
handed Dorothea intothe chaise, 
sprang in himself, and closed 
discussion with a slam of the 
door. They were driven off 
amid the salaams of ostler, 
boots, waiter, and two cham- 
bermaids, among whom he had 
scattered largess with the lord- 
liest hand. 

So the chaise ploughed 
through Exeter to Moreton 
Hampstead, where they supped 
and rested for another night. 
But before dawn they were off 
again. Snow lay in _ thick 
drifts on the skirts of the great 
moor; and snow whirled about 
them as they climbed, until day 
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broke upon a howling desert 
across which Dorothea peered 
but could discern no features. 
Not leagues but years divided 
Bayfield from this table-land, 
high over all the world, un- 
inhabited, without tree or gate 
or hedge. Her eyes were heavy 
with lack of sleep, smarting 
with the bite of the north wind, 
which neither ceased nor eased 
until, towards ten o’clock, the 
carriage began to lumber down- 
hill towards Two Bridges under 
the lee of Crockern Tor. Be- 
yond came a heavy piece of 
collar-work, the horses drop- 
ping to a walk as they heaved 
through the drifts towards a 
depression between two tors 
closing the view ahead. Doro- 
thea’s eyes, avoiding the wind, 
were fixed on the tor to the 
left when Endymion touched 
her hand and pointed towards 
the base of the other. There, 
grey — almost black — against 
the white hillside a mass of 
masonry loomed up through 
the weather,—the great circle 
of the war prison. 

The road did not lead them 
to it direct. They must halt 
first at the bare village of 
Prince Town, and drink coffee 
and warm themselves at the 
Plume of Feathers Inn, before 
facing the last few hundred 
yards beneath the lee of North 
Hessary. Buta little before 
noon Dorothea—still with a 
sense of being lifted on a plat- 
form miles above the world 
she knew—alighted before an 
archway of piled granite set 
in a featureless wall and 
closed with a sheeted gate of 
iron. A grey-coated sentry, 
pacing here in front of his 
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snow -capped box, challenged 
and demanded their business. 

“Visitors for the Command- 
ant!” The sentry tugged at 
an iron bell-pull, and a bell 
tolled twice within. Dorothea’s 
feet were half-frozen in spite of 
her wraps: she stamped them 
in the snow while she studied 
the gateway and the enormous 
blocks which arched it, unhewn, 
save for two words carved 
in Roman capitals — PARCERE 
SUBJECTIS. 

A key turned in the wicket. 
“Visitors for the Commandant!” 
They stepped through, and after 
pausing a moment while the 
porter shot the lock again be- 
hind them, followed him across 
the yard to the Commandant’s 
quarters. 

The outer wall of the great 
war prison enclosed a circle of 
thirty acres: within it a second 
wall surrounded an acre, in 
which stood the five rectangular 
blocks of the prison proper, with 
two slightly smaller buildings, 
the one a hospital, the other 
set apart for the petty officers ; 
and between the inner and 
outer walls ran a via militaris, 
close on a mile in circumfer- 
ence, constantly paraded by the 
guard, and having raised plat- 
forms from which the sentinels 
could overlook the inner wall 
and the area. The area was 
not completely circular, since, 
when it faced the great gate, 
a segment had been cut out 
of it for the Commandant’s 
quarters and outbuildings and 
the entrance-yard, across which 
our travellers now followed 
their guide. 

The Commandant hurried 
out from his office to welcome 


them: a bustling little officer 
with sandy hair and the kind- 
liest possible face; a trifle self- 
important, obviously proud of 
his prison and, after a fashion, 
of his prisoners too: anxiously, 
elaborately polite in his manner, 
especially towards Dorothea. 

“‘ Major Westcote!”—he gave 
Endymion his full titlk—“ My 
dear sir, this is indeed—and 
Miss Westcote?” he bowed 
as he was introduced. “De- 
lighted—honoured! But what 
a journey! You must be fam- 
ished, positively: you will be 
wanting luncheon at once— 
yes, really, you must allow me. 
No? A glass of sherry then, 
and a biscuit at least .. .” 
He ran to the door, called to 
his orderly to bring some 
glasses, and came back rub- 
bing his hands. “It’s an ill 
wind, as they say...” 

“We have come with the 
order about which we have 
corresponded.” 

“For that poor fellow Raoul?” 
The Commandant nodded gaily 
and smiled ; and Dorothea, who 
had been watching his face, 
felt the load dissolve and roll 
off her heart, as a pile of snow 
slides from a bough in the sun- 
shine. “He is better, I am 
glad to report—out of bed and 
fairly convalescent indeed. But 
I hope my message did not 
alarm you needlessly. It was 
touch-and-go with him for 
twenty-four hours: still, he 
was bettering when I wrote; 
and to bring you all this way, 
and in such weather!” 

“My sister and I,” explained 
Endymion, “take a particular 
interest in his case.” 

But the voluble officer was 
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not so easily silenced. 


to be sure, I gathered” —he 
bowed gallantly to Dorothea. 


***Q, woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please’ 


—not of course that I attribute 
any such foibles to Miss West- 
cote—but for the sake of the 
conclusion——” 

“Can we see him ?” 

“Kh? Before luncheon? Oh, 
most assuredly, if you wish it. 
He has been transferred to the 
convalescents’ ward. We will 
step across at once.” He drew 
from his pocket a small master- 
key attached by a steel chain 
to his belt, and blew into the 
wards thoughtfully while he 
studied the paper handed to 
him by Endymion. “Quite in 
order, of course. No doubt you 
and Miss Westcote would pre- 
fer to break the good news to 
him in private? Yes, yes; I 
will have him sent up to the 
consulting-room. The doctor 
has finished his morning rounds 
and you will be quite alone 
there.” 

He picked up his cap and 
escorted them out and across 
the court to the gate of the 
main prison. Beyond this Doro- 
thea found herself in a vast 
snowy yard, along two sides 
of which ran covered ways or 
piazzas open to the air but 
faced with iron bars, and be- 
hind these bars flitted the 
forms of the prisoners at ex- 
ercise, stamping the flagged 
pavement to keep their starved 
blood in circulation. At sight 
of the Commandant with his 
two visitors—so small a spec- 
tacle had power to divert them 
—all this movement, this 
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stamping, was hushed sud- 
denly. Voices broke into chat- 
ter; faces appeared between 
the bars and stared. 

“Yes,” said the Commandant, 
reading Dorothea’s thought, “a 
large family to be responsible 
for! How many would you 
guess, now?” 

“A thousand, at least,” she 
murmured. 

“Six thousand! Each of 
those blocks yonder will ac- 
commodate fifteen hundred 
men. And then there is the 
hospital—usually pretty full at 
this season, I regret to say. 
Come, I won’t detain you, but 
really in passing you must 
have a look at one of our dor- 
mitories.” He threw open a 
door, and she gazed in upon a 
long-drawn avenue of iron pillars 
slung with double tiers of ham- 
mocks. The place seemed clean 
enough—at the far end of the 
vista a fatigue gang of pris- 
oners was busy with pails and 
brushes; but either it had not 
been thoroughly ventilated or 
the dense numbers packed in it 
for so many hours a-day had 
given the building an atmos- 
phere of its own, warm and 
unpleasant, if not precisely 
foetid, after the pure stinging 
air of the moorland. 

“We can sleep seven hundred 
here,” said the Commandant, 
“and another dormitory of the 
same size runs overhead. The 
top storey they use as a prom- 
enade and for indoor recrea- 
tion.” He pointed to a number 
of grilles set in the wall at the 
back at equal distances. “For 
air,” he explained, “and also 
for keeping watch on messieurs. 
Yes, we find that necessary. 
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Behind each is a small chamber, 
hollowed most scientifically — 
quite a little temple of acoustics. 
If Miss Westcote now would 
care to step into one and listen, 
while I stand below here with 
the Major and converse in 
ordinary tones——” 

“No, no,” Dorothea declined 
hurriedly. It hurt her to think 
of Raoul herded among seven 
hundred miserables in this end- 
less barrack, his every move- 
ment overlooked, his smallest 
speech overheard by an eaves- 
dropping sentry. 

“7 think,” Endymion chimed 
in, “my sister feels her long 
journey, and would be glad to 
get our business over.” 

* Ah, to be sure—a thousand 
pardons!” The Commandant 
shut the door and piloted them 
across to the hospital block. 
Here on the threshold the same 
warm acrid atmosphere assailed 
Dorothea’s nostrils and almost 
choked her breathing. Their 
guide led the way up a flight of 
stone steps to the first floor and 
down a whitewashed corridor 
lit along one side with narrow 
barred casements. A _ little 
more than half-way down the 
corridor the blank wall facing 
these casements was pierced by 
a low arched passage. Into 
this burrow the Commandant 
dived ; and, standing outside, 
they heard a key turned in 
a lock. He reappeared and 
beckoned to them. 

“From the gallery here,” he 
whispered, “you look right 
down into the convalescent 
ward.” 

Through the iron bars of the 
gallery Dorothea caught a 
glimpse of a long bare room, 
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with twenty or thirty dejected 
figures in suits and caps of 
greyish-blue flannel, huddled 
about a stove. Some were 
playing at cards, others at 
dominoes: the murmur of their 
voices ascended and hummed in 
the little passage. 

“Hist! your friend is below 
there, if you care to have a peep 
at him.” 

But Dorothea had already 
drawn back. All this spying 
and listening revolted her. The 
polite Commandant noted the 
movement. 

“You prefer that he should 
be fetched at once?” He 
stepped past them into the 
corridor. “Smithers!” he called. 
“ Smithers !” 

A hospital orderly appeared 
at a door almost opposite the 
passage and saluted. 

“Run down to the con- 
valescent ward and fetch up 
Number Two-six-seven-two—I 
know the number of each of my 
children: never make a mis- 
take,” he confided in Dorothea’s 
ear. “As quick as you can, 
please. Stay—you may add 
that some visitors have called 
and wish to speak with him.” 
The orderly saluted again and 
hurried off. “You wish, of 
course, to see him alone to- 
gether ?” 

“JT think,” answered En- 
dymion slowly, “my sister would 
prefer a word or two with him 
alone.” 

“Certainly. Will you step 
into the surgery, Miss West- 
cote?” He indicated the door 


at which the orderly had ap- 


peared. “Smithers will not 
take two minutes in fetching 
the prisoner; and perhaps, if 
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you will excuse us, a visit to the 
hospital itself will repay your 
brother. We are rather proud 
of our sanitation here: a glance 
over our arrangements — five 
minutes only——” 

Endymion at a nod from 
Dorothea permitted himself to 
be led away by the inexorable 
man. She watched them to the 
end of the corridor, and had her 
hand on the surgery door to 
push it open when a voice from 
below smote her ears. 

“Number Two-six-seven-two 
to come to the surgery at once 
to see visitors!” 

The voice rang up through 
the little passage behind her. 
She turned: the door at the end 
of it stood half-open: beyond it 
she saw the bars of the gallery, 
and through these a space of 
grey wall at the end of the 
ward. 

She was turning again when 
a babble of voices answered 
the orderly’s announcement. 
“Raoul! Raoul!” half a dozen 
were calling, and then one spoke 
up sharp and distinct— 

“Tenez, mon bonhomme, ce 
sera votre gilet, 4 coup sur!” 

A burst of laughter followed. 

“C'est son gilet—his little 
Westcoat — a chauffer la poit- 
rine——” 

“Des visiteurs, dit-il? Voyons, 
coquin, n’y-a-t-il pas par has- 
ard une visiteuse de la partie.” 

“Une ‘ Waistcoat’ par ex- 
emple ?—de quarante ans en- 
viron, le drap un peu rapé. . .” 

“Qui se nomme Dorothée— 
ce que veut dire ‘le gilet 
dieudonné’ . . .” 

“Easy now!” the orderly’s 
voice remonstrated. “Easy, I 
tell you, ye born mill-clappers ! 
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There’s a lady in the party, if 
that’s what you’re asking.” 

Dorothea put out a hand 
against the jamb of the surgery 
door to steady herself. She 
heard the smack of a palm 
below, and some one uttered a 
serio-comic groan. 

“Enfoncé! Il m’a parié dix 
sous quelle viendrait avant le 
jour de l’an—et aussi du tabac 
avec tout le Numero Six. Nous 
en ferons la dot de mademoi- 
selle . . .” The fellow burst 
out singing— 

** J’ai du bon tabac 
Dans ma tabatiére.” 


*Dites donc, mon petit,”— 
but the cheerful epithet he be- 
stowed on Raoul is unquotable 
here—‘“ Elle ne fume pas, votre 
Anglaise? Elle n’est pas Créole, 
cest entendu. .. .” 

Dorothea had stepped into 
the surgery. A small round 
table stood in the middle of the 
room ; she caught at the edge of 
it and rested so for a moment ; 
for the walls seemed to be 
swaying, and she durst not lift 
her hands to shut out the roars 
of laughter. They rang in her 
ears and shouted and stunned 
her. Her whole body writhed. 

The hubbub below sank to a 
confused murmur. She heard 
footsteps in the corridor—the 
firm tramp of the orderly fol- 
lowed by the shuffle of list 
slippers. 

‘Number Two-six-seven-two 
is outside, ma'am. Am I to 
show him in?” 

She bent her head and moved 
towards the fireplace. She 
heard him shuffle in, and the 
door shut behind him. Still 
she did not turn. 
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“Dorothea!”—his voice shook 
with joy, with passion. How 
well she knew that deep Pro- 
vengal tremolo! She could 
have laughed aloud in her 
bitterness. 

** Dorothea!” 

She faced him at length. 
He stood there, stretching out 
both hands to her. He was 
handsome as ever, but pale 
and sadly pinched. Beyond 
all doubt he had suffered. His 
grey - blue hospital suit hung 
about him in folds. 

In her eyes he read at once 
that something was wrong— 
but without comprehending. 
“You sent for me,” he stam- 
mered. ‘You have come P 

She found her voice, and, to 
her surprise, it was quite firm. 

“Yes, we have brought your 
release,” she said; and, watch- 


ing his eyes, saw the joy leap 


up in them, saw it quenched 
the next instant as he com- 
posed his features to a fond 
solicitude for her. 

“But, you?” he murmured. 
“What has happened? Tell 
me—no, do not draw away! 
Your hand, at least.” 

Contempt—for herself or for 
him — gave her a moment’s 
strength; but it broke down 
again. 


“It is horrible!” was all she 


answered, and looked about her 
with a shiver. 

“Ah, the place frightens 
you! Well,” he laughed re- 
assuringly, “it frightened me, 
at first. But for the thought of 
you—dearest—to comfort——” 

She stepped past him and 
opened the door. For a mo- 
ment a wild notion seized him 
that she was escaping, and he 
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put out an imploring hand ; 
but he saw that, with her 
hand on the jamb, she was 
listening, and he too listened. 
The voices in the convalescent 
ward came up to them, scarcely 
muffled, through the low pass- 
age, and with them a cackling 
laugh. Then he understood. 

Their eyes met. He bowed 
his head. 

“Nevertheless, I have suf- 
fered.” 

He said it humbly, after 
many seconds, and in a voice 
so low that it seemed a second 
or two before she heard. For 
the first time she put out a hand 
and touched his sleeve. 

“Yes, you have suffered, and 
for me. Let me go on believ- 
ing that. You did a noble 
thing, and I shall try to re- 
member you by it—to remem- 
ber that you were capable of 
it. ‘It was for my sake,’ I 
shall say, and then I shall be 
proud. Oh yes, sometimes I 
shall be very proud. But in 
love——” 

Her voice faltered, and he 
looked up sharply. 

“In love”—she smiled, but 
passing faintly—‘ it’s the little 
things — is it not? It’s the 
little things that count.” 

She touched his sleeve again, 
and passed into the room, leav- 
ing him there at a standstill, 
as Endymion and the Com- 
mandant came round the corner 
at the far end of the corridor. 

“‘ Excuse me,” said Endymion, 
and, stepping past Raoul with- 
out a glance, looked into the 
surgery. After a moment he 
shut the door quietly, and, 
standing with his back to it, 
addressed the prisoner. 
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“TI perceive, sir, that my 
sister has told you the news. 
We have effected an exchange 
for you, and the Commandant 
informs me that to-morrow, if 
the roads permit, you will be 
sent down to Plymouth and 
released. It is unnecessary for 
you to thank me—it would in- 
deed be offensive. I wish you 
a safe passage home, and pray 
Heaven to spare me the an- 
noyance of seeing your face 
again.” 

As Raoul bowed and moved 
away, dragging his feet weakly 
in their list slippers, Mr West- 
cote turned to the Commandant, 
who during this address had 
kept a discreet distance. 
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“With your leave, we will 
continue our stroll, and re- 
turn for my sister in a few 
minutes.” 

The Commandant jumped at 
the suggestion. 


Dorothea heard their foot- 
steps retreating, and knew 
that her brother’s thoughtful- 
ness had found her this short 
respite. She had dropped into 
the orderly’s chair, and now 
bowed her head upon the 
prison doctor’s ledger, which 
lay open on the table before 
it. 

“O, my love! How could 
you do it? How could you? 
How could you?” 


CHAPTER XI.—THE PRISONERS LEAVE AXCESTER, 


Two hours later they set out 
on their homeward journey. 


The Commandant, still vol- 
uble, escorted them to the gate. 
As Dorothea climbed into the 
chaise and Endymion shook up 
the rugs and cushions, a large 
brown-paper parcel rolled out 
upon the snow. She gave a 
little cry of dismay— 

“The drawings!” 

“Eh?” 

“We forgot to deliver them.” 

“Oh, confound the things!” 

Endymion was for pitching 
them back into the chaise. 

“But no!” she entreated. 
“Why, Narcissus believes it 
was to deliver them that we 
came!” 

So the Commandant amiably 
charged himself to hand the 
parcel to M. Raoul, and waved 
his adieux with it as the chaise 
rolled away. 


Of what had passed between 
Dorothea and Raoul at the 
surgery door Endymion knew 
nothing; but he had guessed 
at once, and now was assured 
by the tone in which she had 
spoken of the drawings, that 
the chapter was closed, the 
danger past. Coming, brother 
and sister had scarcely ex- 
changed a word for miles 
together. Now they found 
themselves chatting without 
effort about the scenery, the 
horses’ pace, the Commandant 
and his hospitality, the arrange- 
ments of the prison, and the 
prospects of a cosy dinner at 
Moreton Hampstead. It was 
all the smallest of small talk, 
and just what might be ex- 
pected of two reputable middle- 
aged persons returning in a 
postchaise from a mild jaunt; 
yet beneath it ran a current 
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of feeling. In their different 
ways, each had been moved ; 
each had relied upon the other 
for a degree of help which could 
not be asked in words, and had 
not been disappointed. 

Now that Dorothea’s infat- 
uation had escaped all risk 
of public laughter, Endymion 
could find leisure to admire her 
courage in confessing, in per- 
sisting until the wrong was 
righted, and, now at the last, 
in shutting the door upon the 
whole episode. 

And, now at the last, having 
shut the door upon it, Doro- 
thea could reflect that her 
brother, too, had suffered. She 
knew his pride, his sensitive- 
ness, his mortal dread of 
ridicule. In the smart of his 
wound he had turned and rent 
her cruelly, but had recovered 
himself and defended her loyally 
from worse rendings. She re- 
membered, too, that he had dis- 
trusted Raoul from the first. 

He had been right. But had 
she been wholly wrong? 


In the dusk of the fifth even- 
ing after their departure the 
chaise rolled briskly in through 
Bayfield great gates and up 
the snowy drive. Almost noise- 
lessly though it came, Mudge 
had the door thrown wide and 
stood ready to welcome them, 
with Narcissus behind in the 
comfortable glow of the hall. 

Dorothea’s limbs were stiff, 
and on alighting she steadied 
herself for a moment by the 
chaise-door before stepping in 
to kiss her brother. In that 
moment her eyes took one back- 
ward glance across the park 
and rested on the lights of 
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Axcester glimmering between 
the naked elms. 

“Well,” demanded Narcissus, 
after exchange of greetings, 
“and what did he say about 
the drawings?” 

Dorothea had not expected 
the question in this form, and 
fended it off with a laugh. 

“ You and your drawings! I 
declare”—she turned to En- 
dymion—“ he has been thinking 
of them all the time, and affects 
no concern in our adventures !” 

‘Which, nevertheless, have 
been very romantic to the last 
degree.” 

“My dear Dorothea « 
Narcissus expostulated. 

“But you are not going to 
evade me by any such tricks,” 
she interrupted sternly ; “for 
that is what it comes to. I 
left you with the strictest orders 
to take care of yourself, and 
you ought to know that I shall 
answer nothing until you have 
been catechised. What have 
you been eating?” 

“My dear Dorothea!” 

Narcissus gazed helplessly at 
Mudge; but Mudge had been 
seized with a flurry of his own, 
and misinterpreted the look as 
well as the question. 

“TT reckon ’tis me, miss,” 
he confessed. “ Being partial 
to onions, and taking that 
liberty in Mr Endymion’s ab- 
sence, knowing his dislike of 
the effluvium——” 

Such are the pitfalls of a 
guilty conscience on the one 
hand, and on the other of being 
unexpectedly clever. 

An hour later, at dinner, 
Narcissus was informed that 
the drawings had been con- 
veyed to M. Raoul, who doubt- 
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hints for their correction. 

“ But had he nothing to say 
at the time?” 

“For my part,” said En- 
dymion, sipping his wine, “I 
addressed but one sentence to 
him ; and Dorothea, I dare say, 
exchanged but half-a- dozen. 
Considering the shortness of the 
interview, and that our mission 
—at least, our ostensible mis- 
sion’’— Endymion glanced at 
Dorothea, with a smile at his 
own finesse—“ was to carry him 
news of his release, you will 
admit———” 

“ Oh—ah !—to be sure ; I had 
forgotten the release,” mut- 
tered Narcissus, and was re- 
signed. 


“By the way,’ Dorothea 


asked, after a short pause, 
“what is happening at the 
Dogs’ to-night ? 


All the win- 
dows are lit up in the Orange 
Room. I saw it as I stepped 
out of the chaise.” 

“ Yes; I have to tell you ”— 
Narcissus turned towards his 
brother — “that during your 
absence another of the prisoners 
has found his discharge—the 
old Admiral.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“He died this morning ; but 
you knew, of course, it was only 
a question of days. Rochambeau 
was with him at the last. He 
has shown great devotion.” 

*“ You have made all arrange- 
ments, of course ;” for Narcissus 
was Acting-Commissary in his 
brother’s absence. 

“T rode in at once on hearing 
the news, which Zeally brought 
before daylight, and found the 
lodge”—this was a masonic 
lodge formed among the pris- 
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oners, and named by them La 
Paix Désirée—“ anxious to pay 
him something more than the 
full rites. With my leave they 
have hired the Orange Room, 
and turned it into a chapelle 
ardente ; and there, I believe, 
he is reposing now, poor old 
fellow.” 

“He has no kith nor kin, I 
understand.” 

“None. He was never mar- 
ried, and his relatives went in 
the Terror—the most of them 
(so Rochambeau tells me) in a 
single week.” 

Dorothea had heard the same 
story from the General and 
from Raoul. To this old war- 
rior his Emperor had _ been 
friends, kindred, wife, and chil- 
dren— nay, almost God. He 
had enjoyed Napoleon’s favour, 
and followed his star from the 
days of the Directory: in that 
favour and the future of France 
beneath that star his hopes had 
begun and ended. His private 
ambitions he had resigned with- 
out a word on the day when he 
put to sea out of Brest, under 
order from Paris, to perform a 
feat he knew to be impossible, 
with ships ill-found, under- 
manned, and half-victualled by 
cheating contractors; and he 
sailed cheerfully, believing him- 
self sacrificed to some high pur- 
pose of his master’s. When, 
the sacrifice made, he learned 
that the contractors slandered 
him to cover their own villainy, 
and that Napoleon either be- 
lieved them or was indifferent, 
his heart broke. Too proud at 
first, he had ended by drawing 
up a statement and forwarding 
it from his captivity, with a 
demand for an inquiry. The 
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answer to this was—the letter 
which never came. 

Dorothea thought of the room 
where she had danced and been 
happy; the many lights, the 
pagan figures merrymaking 
on the panels, the goddess 
on the ceiling with her cupids 
and scattered roses, and, in 
the centre of it all, that dead 
face, incongruous and calm. . 

How small had been her 
tribulation beside his! And it 
was all over for him now— 
wages taken, account sealed up 
for judgment, parole ended, and 
no heir to trouble over him or 
his good name. 

Next morning she rode into 
Axcester, as well to do some 
light shopping as because it 
seemed an age since her last 
visit—which, to be sure, was 
absurd, and she knew it. Hap- 
pening to meet General Ro- 
chambeau, she drew rein and 
very gently offered her condol- 
ence on the loss of his old friend. 

The General pressed her hand 
gratefully and found his voice 
with an effort. 

“Ah, never pity him, made- 
moiselle. He carries a good 
pass for the Elysian Fields.” 

“And that is——-?” 

“The Emperor’s tabatiére ; 
and, my faith! Miss Dorothea, 
there will be sneezing in cer- 
tain quarters when he opens it 
there, 


*Tl a du bon tabac 
Dans sa tabatiére,’ 


has the Admiral. He had for 
you (if I may say it) a quite 
extraordinary respect and affec- 
tion. The saints rest his brave 
soul!” 

The General lifted his tr- 
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corne. He never understood 
the tide of red which surged 
over Dorothea’s face; but she 
conquered it, and went on to 
surprise him further. 

“T heard of this only last 
night. We have been visiting 
Dartmoor, my brother and I, 
with a release for—for that M. 
Raoul.” 

“So I understood.” He noted 
that her confusion had gone as 
suddenly as it came. 

“But since I am back in 
time, and it appears I was so 
fortunate as to win his regard, 
I would ask to see him—if it 
be permitted, and I may have 
your escort.” 

“ Certainly, §mademoiselle. 
You will, perhaps, wish to con- 
sult your brother, though?” 

“IT see no necessity,” she 
answered. 


The General was not the only 
one to discover a new and firmer 
note in Dorothea’s voice. Life 
at Bayfield slipped back into its 
old comfortable groove, but the 
brothers fell—and one of them 
consciously—into a habit of in- 
cluding her in their conversa- 
tions, and even of asking her 
advice. One day there arrived 
a bulky parcel for Narcissus— 
so bulky, indeed, and so sus- 
piciously heavy, that it bore 
signs of several agitated official 
inspections, and nothing short 
of official deference to Endymion 
(under cover of whom it was 
addressed) could account for its 
having come through at all. 
For it came from France. It 
contained a set of the Bayfield 
drawings exquisitely cut in 
stone; and within the cover 
was wrapped a lighter parcel 
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addressed to Miss Dorothea 
Westcote—a rose-tree, with a 
packet of seeds tied about its 
root. 

No letter accompanied the 
gift, at the sentimentality of 
which she found herself able to 
smile. But she soaked the root 
carefully in warm water, and 
smiled again at herself, as she 
planted it at the foot of the 
glacis beneath her boudoir win- 
dow—the very spot where 
Raoul had fallen. Against ex- 
pectation—for the journey had 
sorely withered it —the plant 
throve. She lived to see it 
grow into a fine Provence rose, 
draping the whole south - east 
corner of Bayfield with its 
yellow bloom. 

“After all,” she said one 
afternoon, stepping back in the 
act of pruning it, “ provided one 
sees things in their right light 
and is not a fool_—_” 


But long before this the 
prisoners had vanished from 
Axcester. 

Whenever Dorothea looked 
back on this epoch in her life, 
what she found most wonderful 
was the suddenness of its end. 
One dark morning in February, 
before she was well awake, a 
troop of dragoons, followed by 
a company of the 52nd Regi- 
ment of foot, passed the Bay- 
field gates on the way to Ax- 
cester. The troopers entered 
the town while the Ting-tang 
was sounding, and before the 
roll could be called the prisoners 
were surrounded. Their release 
had come; and though many 
had sighed for it for years, it 
found them quite unprepared. 
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Their release had come; but 
first they must be marched 
through the length of the 
country to Kelso, there to await 
the formalities of exchange. 
At four in the afternoon the 
infantry marched out with the 
first great batch. Early next 
morning the rest—owners of 
furniture, granted a few hours 
to arrange for its storage or 
sale—followed their comrades. 
There was no cloud of dust 
upon the road for Dorothea to 
watch. They departed in sheets 
of rain and under the dusk of 
dawn. 

She had shaken hands with 
General Rochambeau overnight. 
She never saw him again, but 
he carried away her promise: 
while she lived the Admiral’s 
memory, aspersed and at length 
wholly neglected in the land for 
which he had given all, in the 
land of his hostility never 
lacked its wreath of living 
flowers. 

It is recorded that in his fifty- 
seventh year Endymion West- 
cote married (but the bride was 
not Lady Bateson), and that 
children were born tohim. Nar- 
cissus lived on at Bayfield and 
compiled at his leisure a ‘ His- 
tory of Axcester,’ which men- 
tions the decoration of the 
Orange Room by “a young 
Frenchman of talent, who has 
been good enough to assist the 
author in a most important 
work.” But Dorothea preferred 
her independence and a cottage 
not far from the bridge, where 
Endymion’s_ children might 
romp as they listed, but never 
seemed to disturb its exquisite 
order, 
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Lady Sarah, 


LADY 


No one, I suppose, of all those 
whose fancies have lived 
pleasantly in the world of 
Selwyn, and Horace Walpole, 
and Charles Fox, but has longed 
to see more of Lady Sarah 
Lennox. Glimpses we had of 
her radiant and beautiful youth, 
when George the Third wanted 
to marry her, when she married 
Sir Charles Bunbury and drove 
Lord Carlisle to despair, and 
eloped, alas! with Lord William 
Gordon. We had observed a 
rare touch of fervour in Horace 
Walpole, when he described her 
at the Coronation and in the 
theatricals at Holland House; 
we had a charming letter she 
wrote to George Selwyn; and 
Sir Joshua has left us the 
picture of a beauty which no 
changing fashion can deny. 
But there was more than this 
to engage our attention. Wise 
historians are never uninterested 
in the mothers of great men, and 
this beautiful giddy girl, who 
dazzled the world in London 
and at Newmarket, and lost it 
for love, lived to rear and give 
her country the most famous 
fighting family in its history. 
To run away at twenty-five, and 
to die at eighty reverenced and 
adored by her sons, the Napiers 
—that was her lot, and it is 
matter for your hasty moralist 
to perpend. To know more of 
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such a life must have been an ar- 
dent desire with a host of worthy 
readers, And all the while the 
letters she wrote to her most 
intimate friend, letters covering 
nearly all the years of her long 
life, were in the possession of 
Lord Ilchester’s family! Itisa 
striking reminder of a fact I 
have before now rejoiced at and 
bewailed — that thousands of 
profoundly interesting letters 
must lie unknown (at least to 
the world) in the libraries and 
lumber-rooms of old houses. 
Well, we have Lady Sarah’s at 
last, piously exposed as they 
were written, and carefully an- 
notated by the present Lady 
Ilchester and her son Lord 
Stavordale, and I for one am 
most deeply obliged. 

Not that the letters are very 
brilliant or witty, or that they 
clear up mysteries, or throw 
strong fresh lights on persons 
and events. The earlier are in- 
telligently lively and humorous, 
and the later full of strong sense 
and wide benevolence — more 
than enough so to furnish yet 
another refutation of the prepos- 
terous pretence of those vocifer- 
ous modern ladies who will have 
it that capable and broad-minded 
women began with themselves. 
The writing is often curiously 
interesting for its own sake, and 
there is much to delight an 
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interest in the persons and 
society of the time. But the 
first and chief value of the 
letters is that they give us an 
intimate knowledge of an at- 
tractive and instructive charac- 
ter, of an instructive and 
romantic history. Even readers 
who care nothing for the world 
I have spoken of may safely be 
recommended to these volumes 
if they care either for human 
character or for a significant 
story: they will find, I assure 
them, better entertainment here 
than in most of the silly 
romances they read in their 
thousands. 

The letters begin with the 
matter most interesting to us 
in Lord Holland’s memoir, 
printed now for the first time 
—the love of George the Third. 
Lady Sarah, whose parents died 
in her infancy, lived much with 
her elder sister Caroline, the 
lady who had eloped, very 
sensibly, as it turned out, with 
Mr Henry Fox, afterwards Lord 
Holland, andsolived Lady Susan 
Fox Strangways, daughter of 
the first Lord Ilchester, the 
elder son of old Stephen Fox. 
It was a gay and affectionate 
family party at Holland House 
in those days, but no doubt the 
atmosphere was of the world, 
worldly. It is no wonder that 
the passion visible in the young 
king enraptured Henry Fox 
and his wife, or that Lady 
Sarah, simple hearty girl of 
sixteen as she was, with most 
of heraffections fixed on animals, 
was ready to be tutored how to 
be a Queen. There was never 
the least idea of anything left- 
handed, and the marriage of 


Lady Sarah. 
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the king to the daughter of an 
English duke was by no means 
so much out of the way then 
as it would be thought now. 
Furious resentment would have 
been aroused in envious quar- 
ters, but there was no impos- 
sibility about the matter. 
Henry Fox, a shrewd and 
experienced man of affairs, 
evidently thought the chance 
a fair one. So Lady Sarah 
was coached how to behave 
towards her royal suitor—if 
such he should veritably be— 
as she writes to her friend. 
“T am allowed to mutter a 
little, provided the words 
astonished, surprised, under- 
stand, and meaning are heard. 
I am working myself up to 
consider what depends upon it, 
that I may me fortifier against 
it comes—the very thought of 
it makes me sick in my stomach 
already.” We need not be 
concerned to rebuke her levity : 
she was to find out bitterly 
enough what passion really 
meant. At this time it was 
all an affair of a dazzling 
future and being a great per- 
sonage, and when George was 
over -persuaded and gave up 
this desire of his youth she 
was more afflicted at the death 
of her squirrel. Naturally 
enough, however, she resented 
the slight and the double- 
dealing,—for George was still 
throwing out plain hints when 
his marriage with Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg must have been 
arranged,—but had the spirit 
to keep her feelings in the 
family, consenting to be a 
bridesmaid to the Queen. 
Naturally, also, she was in- 
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clined to recur to those tinsel 
possibilities in later life, and 
thank God—with a little 
human vanity—that she was 
not Queen, and at the end, 
with a gentler feeling, to pity 
the old man who like herself 
was blind. 

The marriage with Sir Charles 
Bunbury was, as marriages go 
in the world, a suitable arrange- 
ment, and but for more than 
usual warmth in her heart and 
(it seemed) less than usual in 
his, would have gone well 
enough. She pleads guilty to 
“ giddiness,” but it is clear that 
they were fairly good friends— 
and she most certainly was 
always loyal in what she wrote 
of him—until Lady Sarah found 
in herself capacity for something 
more. Followed the elopement 
with Lord William Gordon. It 
is not, as a rule, profitable to 
dwell on these cases, but here is 
an exception. Given the fact 
of two young people forgetting 
duty and experience in their 
passion—a fact about which an 
ethical disquisition would be out 
of place—what followed showed 
an admirable sense of conduct 
in every one concerned. One 
may almost say—if one may 
say it without offence—that it 
was a triumph of good sense 
and good breeding over un- 
happy circumstance. Lady 
Sarah set an example which, 
mutatis mutandis, might well be 
noted by the creators of un- 
happy heroines in our modern 
fiction, to say nothing of real 
life. Recovering herself after 
a brief time, she went to her 
brother’s house and lived there, 
with other members of her 
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family, or in the house he built 
for her in his park at Good- 
wood, for eleven years, in un- 
affected but strict retirement, 
bringing up her daughter, and 
otherwise interested in family 
affairs. Her husband, Sir 
Charles, had notoriously neg- 
lected her, and it is alleged 
that in a general way he had 
been a most unsatisfactory hus- 
band. But she herself never 
made the least attempt to ex- 
cuse her conduct by any fault 
of his. She simply admitted 
that she had done him a great 
wrong, and was sincerely grate- 
ful for the kindness he and his 
family showed her child. To- 
wards the world she maintained 
the same attitude of dignity 
and sense. It did not occur to 
her to rail at its “injustice”; 
she recognised that she had 
broken its laws, and by those 
laws was in a sense beyond its 
pale. Consequently when ladies 
of her own class sought her 
society, she recognised frankly 
that they were doing her a 
favour, and since that was the 
case avoided those from whom 
a favour would be distasteful. 
So, too, she made up her mind 
that her daughter should be 
introduced into the world by 
another than herself. I dare- 
say there are readers who will 
see in all this a humility 
abhorrent to their ideas of social 
freedom, but to my mind it is 
the right sort of pride. Lady 
Sarah knew perfectly well that 
she was not a tenth part as 
guilty as many women received 
everywhere, but she made no 
fuss on that account: she had 
known the way of the world 
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and the consequences of her act, 
and she accepted them. Sir 
Charles, again, showed a mag- 
nanimity which those who 
reverence him as a father of 
the turf must be pleased to 
observe. Marriage had not 
suited him, and he preferred a 
bachelor’s life. He showed no 
animosity against his wife, and 
had the good sense not to call 
Lord William out. He divorced 
her in natural course; but he 
more than once went to see her 
afterwards in friendship—it was 
even rumoured (but Lady Sarah 
contradicts it) that he wished 
to remarry her. Her account 
of one such interview does, I 
think, some credit to both. 
“He said he saw no sort of 


reason why he might not see’ 


me just when he pleased, nor 
why he was to put me out of 
countenance. I could not argue 
that point with him, but I told 
him how glad I was that he 
could see me with such good 
humour, to which he answered, 
‘Why should not I? You 
know I’m not apt to bear 
malice!’ This set me into 
such a fit of crying again. . . .” 
Her brother, too, the Duke of 
Richmond, and most of her 
family did what was righi, 
neither shunning her nor insist- 
ing on the world receiving her, 
but simply taking her back into 
their midst. Surely, as I said, 
even this part of the book is 
one to read with profit. 

The letters are broken off 
for seven years after the elope- 
ment so far as we are con- 
cerned: whether they were lost 
or destroyed by Lady Susan 
appeareth not. We miss what 
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light they would have thrown 
on her character in the most 
critical time, and we miss what 
she wrote of seven years socially 
interesting. When the letters 
recommence we find much of 
the old vivacity gone, and in its 
stead the sharp wisdom which 
comes of looking life in the face. 
With her marriage, four years 
later, to Captain Napier, began 
a new life for her, a life full of 
material anxieties, and even, her 
nurture considered, of hard- 
ships, but sustained with 
mutual trust and devotion. It 
was a marriage entered into 
deliberately, and after listening 
to all dissuasions, by two people 
who knew the world very well 
and were sure of themselves. 
It seems to have been one of 
uncheckered happiness, so far 
as husband and wife were con- 
cerned, until his death in 1804. 
For us it is enough to judge of 
its wisdom by its fruits. She 
was, indeed, “a mother of men.” 
For twenty-two years after her 
husband’s death she lived for 
these sons and her daughters, 
who, all but one, died young— 
that one, Emily, oddly enough 
married a nephew of Sir 
Charles Bunbury—wisely and 
carefully educating them, 
indefatigably helping their 
careers, anxiously following 
their fortunes. But she was not 
exclusively absorbed in them. 
It was a personal age, and we 
need not desiderate in her great 
zeal for great principles; but 
through her connection with, 
and keen affection for, all the 
Lennoxes and Foxes and Fitz- 
Geralds — Lord Edward was 
her nephew — she had incite- 
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ment enough for her sensible 
mind to play round politics and 
society, and not even the blind- 
ness of her later years made her a 
negligeable friend and adviser. 
A brave and truthful and loving 
soul, if ever there was one, 
this old lady, in whose youth 
had been such splendour and 
shame. 

So much for a rough hint of 
Lady Sarah’s own history and 
character. I come to what she 
says of famous people, and to 
some slight reflections she sug- 
gests about her world. An 
examination of her language, 
showing minutely the differences 
between a hundred years ago 
and now in the conversational 
style of the English “upper 
classes,” would amuse _ the 
present writer vastly, but I 
fear would bore my readers. 
Surely, though, they are 
interested in the history of 
slang? A word I have just 
used reminds me that Lady 
Sarah saw its useful birth, and 
has what should really be a locus 
classicus upon the fashionable 
slang of the period. “I told 
you,” she writes in 1766, “the 
word ‘boar’ is a fashionable 
expression for tiresome people 
and conversations, & is a very 
good one & very useful, for one 
may tell anybody (Ld. G. Caven- 
dish for example), ‘I am sure 
this will be a boar, so I must 
leave you, Ld. George.’ If it 
was not the fashion it would 
be very rude, but I own I en- 
courage the fashion vastly, 
for it’s delightful, I think; one 
need only name a pig or pork, 
& nobody dares take it ill but 
hold their tongues directly.” 
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Spelling was rather muddled 
in those days, but whatever 
the etymology of the word it 
is odd it should have lost its 
porcine connotation. She goes 
on: “To ‘grub up such a one’ 
is also a new expression, which 
cannot be better illustrated to 
you than by supposing you 
were talking to Mr Robinson, 
who diverted you very much, 
in comes the D. of York or 
Gloucester, & by sitting down 
by you ‘grubbs up’ poor Mr 
Robinson, perhaps for the 
whole evening. The Dukes,” 
she adds unkindly, “will either 
of them serve for an example 
of a boar too.” “Lending a 
tascusa,” it appears, was a 
phrase (quite meaningless) for 
to snub. Grammar took its 
chance then as now: “those 
sort” is regularly written by 
Lady Sarah. In the early 
high - spirited letters, “oh 
Lords!” dot the pages, and 
“ who the d 1,” &c., denote 
a freer style than the “ middle- 
Victorian” young lady’s —a 
freer style, to which, it is 
alleged, this generation has 
returned. “ Did you ever hear 
of such a toad as ’tis?” she 
asks, referring, by the way, to 
the Princess Augusta, sister of 
George III. Royalty was gen- 
erally held in less awe then 
than it is now ; but Lady Sarah, 
in addition to her private rea- 
son for dislike, was of course 
in the very thick of the Whig 
society, which made a point of 
despising the king and all his 
family. So when the Duke of 
Gloucester, the king’s brother, 
fell in love with Lady Walde- 
grave, whom he married, al- 
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though she was only Sir Ed- 
ward Walpole’s _ illegitimate 
daughter, Lady Sarah consid- 
ered the match a poor one for 
her. ‘“What’s more extra- 
ordinary is that she appears to 
be in love with him. I don’t 
think it possible to be so really, 
& he is not of consequence or 
rich enough to make it worth 
her while to feign it, I should 
think.” It is amusing to find 
that she had the same experi- 
ence of a royal nurse in regard 
to the future George IV. as the 
Duke of Wellington had in re- 
gard to Edward VII. “I went 
to see the little animal & I 
kissed it, for ’tis a beautiful, 
strong, handsome child, & my 
sister said it was wrong to kiss 
it, & the nurse reprimanded 
me for calling it child & said 
‘twas a fine young prince.” 
This baby, when he grew up, 
was to receive her praises as 
those of other expectant Whigs. 
He did her as Regent a kindly 
favour for one of her soldier 
sons, and did it with the grace- 
fulness his worst enemies 
allowed him. 

But more interesting than 
any royalty is the authentic 
likeness of Charles Fox, which 
smiles more than once in her 
letters. He was four years her 
junior, and, of course, as a girl, 
she looked on him with a pro- 
tecting eye, and watched his 
growth into a brilliant youth 
with affectionate approval. 
He charmed her, as he charmed 
every one else, and she never 
mentions a fault in him with- 
out at once recurring to his 
merits. That Charles neg- 
lected his affectionate rela- 
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tions —I speak now of his 
manhood—who naturally for- 
got that statesmanship and 
gambling take up a man’s 
time, seems to have been a 
commonplace in his family. 
“Can one expect any mortal to 
excuse his intollerable negli- 
gence? I don’t love him a bit 
the less for it, because I know 
it’s the nature of the beast, as 
my poor sister used to say, & 
I know him to be as capable of 
friendship & to have as good a 
heart as it’s possible.” Even 
when Charles, in his ministerial 
days, failed to get Captain 
Napier a berth, Lady Sarah 
always found excuses for him. 
(It is odd that in an age of jobs 
Captain Napier, whose charac- 
ter and services really deserved 
promotion, for all his wife’s 
powerful relations, was always 
passed over.) We have a 
sight of Charles frolicking with 
Mrs Robinson —the Regent’s 
famous Perdita — electioneer- 
ing at Westminister and fight- 
ing his duel with Mr Adam. 
So far from his seeking great- 
ness, said Lady Sarah, “ great- 
ness pursues him into gaming- 
houses.” But we have also a 
sight of Charles in his latter 
days, the devoted husband ; 
and in his last illness, when 
“the privy council of his heart 
are Ld. Holland ”’—his nephew, 
the host of Holland House in 
its greatest days—“& Mrs Fox ; 
with them he indulges I hear 
in low or high spirits as he 
feels, sometimes crying, always 
tender & grateful to them for 
loving him so much, & never 
quite comfortable if they are 
not within call.” Of other 
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famous people, there is mention 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
over whose dissipations Lady 
Sarah (aged 32) moralises 
sadly, lamenting how that she 
“dines at 7, summer as well as 
winter, goes to bed at 3, & 
lies in bed till 4: she has 
hysteric fits in a morning, & 
dances in the evening,” and so 
on. George Selwyn and his 
Mimi are mentioned at the 
happy moment when the child 
was given up to him, and 
Lady Sarah, like all who wrote 
letters at the time, shuddered 
at the murder of Miss Reay by 
Parson Hackman. But of the 
passion Lord Carlisle made 
such a coil of in his letters to 
Selwyn we hear nothing, and 
of him merely that his manners 
were charming, but that Lady 
Sarah “can’t help looking upon 
him as a school boy for the life 
of me.” Iwas sure he was a 
dull young man. 

Lady Sarah’s political views 
were those of her Whig rela- 
tions, as I have said. But her 
own good sense tempered them 
now and then. She thought 
with her friends that George 
ITI. was utterly wrong in the 
American war, but she also 
thought the American colonists 
were to blame as well. We, 
even those of us who are Tories, 
ought to remember that to 
most Englishmen of that date 
—which was half as near again 
as ours to the beginning of 
English settlements in America 
—this war was a domestic busi- 
ness in which it was quite fair 
to take, in theory, the side that 
pleased you, and that to many 
the Americans had seemed over- 
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whelmingly in the right. It 
was the verdict, too, of capable 
Englishmen who served there, 
that the English Government 
could never hold the country 
against the Americans’ will. 
Thus Harry Fox, returning in 
April 1779, “laughed at the 
folly of supposing it.” But my 
point is that the affair was a 
domestic one, not in a true 
sense a foreign war: a certain 
comparison which has_ been 
made will not hold for a mo- 
ment. Lady Sarah, if she used 
her own good sense, used also 
her own dear feminine nonsense, 
and “I hate the King should 
conquer too, because he sits 
there at his ease at Windsor, 
and fancies he has nothing to 
do but to order to conquer such 
a place as America.” It was 


also her opinion that “he uses 
poor dear Ireland so ill al- 
ready that he don’t deserve to 


keep it.” That was in 1775. 
Between ’85 and the terrible 
98 she lived in Ireland, and 
was consistently bitter in her 
invective against the Govern- 
ment, charging it roundly in 
97 with deliberately bringing 
on civil war to pave the way 
to the Union. Exaggeration 
of party feeling there is again, 
no doubt, but the evidence she 
gives of Government muddling 
and provocation is dismal read- 
ing. She was heart and soul 
with the oppressed Catholics, 
and had an intense admiration 
for Edward FitzGerald: “He 
lived and died the most benev- 
olent of mankind,” she writes. 
There is also an interesting 
word of Pamela in °93: “I 
never saw such a sweet, little, 
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engaging, bewitching creature 
as Ly. Edward is, & childish 
to a degree, with the greatest 
sense. The upper part of her 
face is like poor Mrs Sheridan. 
... IT am sure she is not vile 
Egalite’s child ; it’s impossible.” 

In the early letters there is 
much of the theatre and acting, 
as we should expect: it was al- 
most a mania with English 
society at the time. A curious 
point in social history arises in 
regard to Mr O’Brien, who ran 
away with Lady Susan Fox 
Strangways. He was ap- 
parently an actor by pro- 
fession, and yet he seems to 
have met and played with the 
amateurs at Holland House on 
equal terms: it seems odd for 
the period, for of course he 
had not, like Garrick for 
example, the prestige of suc- 
cess—which in all periods has 
appealed to English society. I 
forget, by the way, if it was 
this elopement that suggested 
to Thackeray his Lady Maria 
and O’Hagan, but in this case 
also the loving relations 
followed the beautiful instinct 
of human nature, and packed 
the wayward couple off to 
America. It is pleasant, 
though, to read that old Lord 
Holland, remembering, _per- 
chance, his own marriage, 
allowed his niece, Lady Susan, 
£400 a-year when her father 
would give her nothing. Lady 
Susan was a woman of sense 
and spirit, refused, in the long- 
run, to stay in America, and 
managed to lead a perfectly 
happy life with O’Brien, who 
turned out an excellent man, at 
home. Her sisters, one gathers 
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from the letters, showed a cer- 
tain snobbishness over the 
matter, which, again, is odd 
for a time of really powerful 
aristocracy, refusing to be 
seen with her in public and so 
forth: the fact that the Foxes, 
after all, were only in their 
third generation may have had 
something to do with that. The 
student of feminine methods 
will find refreshment in this 
part of the correspondence. 
And the student—I trust I 
am not alone—of even smaller 
things will find information to 
his heart about the influenza, 
dress, dinner hours, and habits 
of all sorts. 

The first Lord Holland’s 
memoir is now published for 
the first time, although both 
his grandson and the late Lord 
Holland had it in mind. We 
learn from it the detailed 
account of George III.’s al- 
most definite proposal of 
marriage to Lady Sarah, an 
account confirmed in a memoir 
by her son, Henry Napier, 
gathered from talk with her 
and written nearly seventy 
years afterwards. Confirmed 
substantially, that is to say, 
for I think in Mr Napier’s 
account we find a bolder and 
more forward manner on her 
part, which does not correspond 
with her letters either, and is 
probably the exaggeration of 
oldage. Apart from this, Lord 
Holland’s memoir is interesting 
for a minute account of the 
beginning of George III.’s 
reign, and for a frank state- 
ment of the origin of his riches. 
That was known before, but it is 
agreeable to find Lord Holland 
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indignantly explaining that all 
he did was to speculate in the 
Funds with the country’s money 
lying in his hands as Paymaster, 
and that in doing so he used 
(of course) the judgment of a 
man of sense only as to likely 
events. The second volume con- 
tains several interesting docu- 
ments from the Holland House 
MSS. and elsewhere, the most 
interesting being an extract 
from Mrs Charles Fox’s journal 
recording the last days and 
death of her husband. It has 
not, I think, been quoted—cer- 
tainly not published before. 
Few such accounts have been 
more touching than this of 
Charles Fox: his follies and 
ambition put by, his great brain 
at rest, and only his great affec- 
tionate heart left at the last. 
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There are also two short papers 
by Lady Susan O’Brien, record- 
ing the changes she had seen in 
her length of days: she sur- 
vived Lady Sarah Napier. They 
are brightly written, and make 
the time-honoured complaints of 
age, how that unmarried girls 
had more liberty, and so on; 
and they remark, with a touch 
of sarcasm, the “ refinements ” 
in language. But—and here I 
end on the note I began with— 
Lady Susan O’Brien kept a 
journal. She was a clever and 
observant woman, knew the 
best of England, and lived in 
New York before the war of 
Independence: surely Lady Il- 
chester and her co-editor, who 
so clearly love those things, will 
give us this journal also. 
G. S. STREET. 
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MASTER 


HE was only a dog, to be 
sure—and yet in powers of 
discrimination of character, in 
his knowledge as well of the 
ways of the world as how to 
make himself personally re- 
spected in the world, and in 
general intelligence, he was far 
superior to most of the human 
creatures to be found in this 
part of the country. 

Even in the matter of the 
bites— and these, alas! were 
both numerous and costly— 
which he distributed broadcast 
among an expectant though 
not always grateful or ap- 
preciative population, Master 
Tartar exercised sound discre- 
tion, and could probably have 
given—in fact did give, though 
I, being dull of comprehension, 
was not always able to grasp 
his meaning — good and suffi- 
cient reasons for having bitten 
Tom, Dick, or Harry—or even 
Betsy Jane. For he was a 
crusty old bachelor himself, and 
only really liked two petticoated, 
beings in this world, my 
daughter, whose petticoats were 
very short in those days, and 
my daughter’s maid. The child, 
I think, he regarded as a some- 
thing only brought into the 
world for him to play with, 
to pet, and to spoil; the maid 
he loved partly because he felt 
that she did her duty by the 
child, and partly because she 
never omitted to invite him to 
share the nursery meals, and 
never forgot to tuck him up 
in the dolls’ cradle after the 
child had been duly put to 
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rest. The maid, by the way, 
was the only person in the 
world whom Master Tartar 
ever permitted to wash him. 
It is true that he occasionally 
protested under the operation, 
even when performed by her 
fair hands; but the protest 
only came in the form of long- 
drawn whines, most exagger- 
ated shiverings, and an inim- 
itable air of dejected martyr- 
dom. There came a day, 
however, when an_ officious 
groom took upon himself to 
volunteer to “give the old 
dog a scrub down,” and in 
this instance the protest as- 
sumed a most active form. 
The groom, be it said, was 
one of those uncomfortable 
people who are ever prone to 
embark upon works of super- 
erogation to the neglect of 
their proper business, and who 
seek to shroud sins of omission 
and commission under a veil of 
plausibility. I had always sus- 
pected him of being an idle 
varlet, though in the face of 
his much-paraded officiousness 
it was difficult to bring the 
charge of idleness directly home 
to him. 

It was on the tip of my 
tongue, when he spoke to me, 
to tell him that if he gave 
himself, and a few other things 
besides, a good scrub down, 
it would be more to the pur- 
pose. But on second thoughts 
I merely remarked that he 
was perfectly welcome to wash 
the dog if he liked, al- 
ways provided that he did 
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not waste too much time 
about it. 

Mutatis mutandis—the truth 
of the proverb anent horses and 
water shortly received a very 
ready illustration. For there 
came a knock at my study 
door an hour later, and Tum- 
mas appeared. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, 
but I’ve come for the old dog. 
Come along, Tartar boy, rats!” 

Master Tartar, be it under- 
stood, was essentially a house 
dog, and a visit to the stable 
in his case generally did mean 
rats; so, all unconscious of 
treachery and impending in- 
dignity, he followed the fellow 
out of the house readily enough, 
even wagging his tail with an 
air of bonne camaraderie. But 
the rapidity with which he ac- 
complished the return journey 
to my study, and the satisfac- 
tion reflected on his counten- 
ance as—a trifle damp — he 
curled himself up on his pet 
arm-chair, were convincing 
proofs that there had not been 
overmuch washing done. 

A few minutes later ap- 
peared my much-esteemed par- 
lour-maid, one of those invalu- 
able women who can always 
remember the exact spot in 
which she has hidden my 
gloves, hat, letters, and all 
those other small articles which 
a really sound female servant 
always does hide. 

“Please, sir, Tummas would 
like to speak to you at once.” 

“Send him in here, then, 
please.” 

“Please, sir, would you mind 
stepping outside to speak to 
him. Tummas did say that he 
wouldn’t come into the room 
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where Tartar was.” And Tar- 
tar, who was generally on 
speaking terms with Emma, 
wagged his tail slightly by way 
of showing that he had heard 
his own name mentioned. 

I went out accordingly, to find 
friend Tummas in a white heat 
of passion, which the highly 
dilapidated state of the cloth- 
ing on his off hind-leg was 
perhaps sufficient to account 
for. All sense of decorum, all 
idea of respect for his master, 
or of even ordinary civility, had 
temporarily been dispersed to 
the four winds, and I saw at 
once that I had to deal, not 
with my smooth-tongued ser- 
vant, but with a very ill-con- 
ditioned rustic. 

“Pretty blooming goings on 
these here, Mister, bean’t they!” 
he exclaimed by way of open- 
ing the conversation, at the 
same time that he accentuated 
the evil condition of his nether 
garments by holding out for 
my inspection a hanging flap 
which extended from halfway 
up the thigh to the bottom of 
the calf. 

“That’s not the way to speak 
to me, Thomas,” I replied, man- 
fully resisting an almost incon- 
trollable impulse tolaugh. “If 
you've got anything to say, say 
it properly, please. Now, have 
you washed the dog?” 

“Washed the dog! washed 
the devil, you mean!” he ejacu- 
lated, “for if that there dog 
ain’t the devil, then there ain’t 
no such thing.” And then, as 
if the expression of this con- 
viction had brought some re- 
lief, he went on less offensively : 
“ Begging your pardon, sir, but 
if that there dog ain’t gone 
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stark raving mad, hydering- 
phoby they calls it, such as the 
sight of water drives them 
downright crazy, and won't 
stand washing at no price. The 
sooner as you gets down your 
gun and shoots him the better, 
afore we're all murdered in our 
beds, the better, I says”—in 
view of the fact that Thomas 
did not sleep in the house, this 
was a wholly unnecessary re- 
mark — “I just says rats to 
him, as you knows, and he 
comes along of me to the 
stables as peart as may be, 
and a-wagging of his tail. But 
so soon as ever I took him and 
plumped him down into the 
pail as I’d got ready for him, 
water with the chill off, soft 
soap, and everything, he gives 
a snarl, same as you might have 
heard in your room, upsets 
bucket, and flies straight at 
my leg. Iain’t a-going to say 
as he’ve bitten me none, as 
Providence were too quick for 
him, but he’ve tored my trousers 
terrible.” 

Here he paused from sheer 
want of breath, and then hav- 
ing, I fear, caught me smiling, 
cleared his throat, and raising 
his voice, in order that the 
whole household might have 
the benefit of his remarks, pro- 
pounded his ultimatum, “Which 
it’s just this—I ain’t paid my 
wages to be bitten of no dogs, 
nor to have my clothes tored 
off my back neither, so as if 
you ain’t a-going to shoot of 
that there dog, I’m off, charac- 
ter or no character, and I'll sue 
you for my wages in the police 
court.” 

“You can sue me for your 
wages in the High Court of 
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Chancery, so far as I am con- 
cerned, Thomas,” I rejoined ; 
“but I’m not going to have 
you shouting about here. If 
you like to give me notice, you 
can do so in a proper manner 
to-morrow, and in the mean- 
time you had better go home 
and send your trousers to the 
tailor.” 

The upshot of the matter 
was that the fellow left, though 
he so far came to his better 
mind as to ask me for a char- 
acter, which I gave him, with 
the qualification, however, that 
he was rather “over-confident 
of his own powers.” 

Having in the course of this 
digression been led into a reve- 
lation of the less amiable side 
of Master Tartar’s character, I 
may as well briefly complete 
this portion of his biography. 

In the matter, then, of the 
two bites, one on either leg, 
which he administered to our 
wooden - legged cobbler, there 
was a good deal to be said on 
the dog’s side. If a human 
being of the male sex chances 
to be suddenly aroused from 
nocturnal slumber by a din 
close to his bedside, does not 
his first impulse prompt him 
to rush for the poker, the re- 
volver, or any other handy 
weapon, and—generally speak- 
ing—to clear the decks for 
action? Does not the sentinel 
on guard challenge an unwary, 
though it may be innocent, 
intruder, and, in default of re- 
ceiving a satisfactory answer, 
prepare to make things un- 
pleasant for him? Are there 
not even cases on record when 
a soldier, court-martialled for 
having shot or transfixed a 
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man who has failed to reply 
to his challenge, has been held 
guiltless because his action was 
not of malice prepense, but rather 
forced upon him in the execu- 
tion of his duties? Now it fell 
out that Tartar, in accordance 
with his usual habit after the 
nursery dinner, was enjoying 
his post-prandial nap in his 
own basket, which commanded 
the passage between the back- 
door and the servants’ hall. 
Our cobbler, as evil fortune 
would have it, was on those 
terms of easy familiarity with 
our portly cook, that, finding 
the back-door ajar, he “jest 
stepped in to pass the time of 
day, like,” or, in other words, 
to see if there was anything 
tasty going at the servants’ 
dinner. Roused from his slum- 
ber by the hideous clattering 
of the wooden pin on the tiled 


floor, the family Cerberus woke 
up in a fright, and, biting for 
all that he was worth, shared 
the fate of Lucilius—“ genui- 


num fregit in _ illo ” — the 
“illud” being a leg made of 
iniquitously hard wood. On 
that occasion, to be sure, no 
great harm was done, no 
bones and only one tooth 
being broken. The cobbler 
went on his way rejoicing, and 
told the story as an excellent 
joke in the servants’ hall; 
Master Tartar, rather abashed 
by the unexpected, retired 
grumbling to his basket, there 
to muse over the uncertainty 
of human affairs in general 
and cobblers’ legs in particular. 
So far, then, it may be said, 
so good. But, alas! when a 
month later the audacious 
cobbler, emboldened by success, 
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repeated the experiment, the 
boot—or rather the bite—was 
on the other leg, and _ the 
result from Master Tartar’s 
point of view infinitely more 
satisfactory. Though it cost 
me half-a-sovereign to salve the 
cobbler’s feelings, and though 
I spoke to Tartar somewhat 
severely on the matter, still 
in my heart of hearts I felt 
that the dog had reason. An 
animal with his highly de- 
veloped powers of investiga- 
tion — he once wrecked the 
whole floor of a pig-sty in pur- 
suit of a rat—could hardly be 
expected to let the matter 
rest where it was; and besides, 
when one leg had been proved 
to consist of timber, the other, 
for all that he knew to the 
contrary, might be reasonably 
supposed to be made of pork 
or mutton. The uproar that 
followed the investigation was 
prodigious. For the cobbler 
roared murder, the cook and 
her attendant nymphs lapsed 
into hysterics, and Tartar, hav- 
ing satisfactorily elucidated the 
thirty days’ mystery, and being 
at all times intolerant of other 
people’s noises, galloped off into 
my study, barking at the top 
of his voice. On the whole, I 
am inclined to doubt whether 
I was really out of pocket by 
the transaction. For it effec- 
tually nipped in the bud the 
cobbler’s fancy for dropping in 
on the servants’ quarters at 
odd times, and, so far as I 
know, there are no statistics 
to prove that a one-legged man 
eats less than his neighbours. 
The liberal instalment of 
bites, with which Master Tar- 
tar once rewarded the mis- 
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placed energy and native im- 
pudence of a German band, 
must surely go down to the 
credit side of his account; and 
if the trombone- player got 
rather more than his fair share 
of the donation, it must be 
urged that in the first place 
he was the officer in command, 
and in the second that he and 
his instrument stuck in the 
gateway and caused an ob- 
struction. The matter was on 
this wise. The influenza fiend 
had laid his hands heavily upon 
my household; headaches and 
other aches were rife in the 
family, and though music may 
have charms to soothe the 
savage breast, the music played 
by an itinerant German band 
is a very doubtful tonic for an 
invalid. The band in question, 
uninvited and certainly not de- 
sired, had marched into my 
front garden by a side-door, 
and then, arranging themselves 
in a semicircle on the gravel 
sweep in front of the dining- 
room windows, commenced 
operations. A civil message 
sent through the parlour-maid, 
to the effect that there were 
invalids in the house, and that 
I should be glad if they would 
go away, produced no effect. 
And when I went out myself 
and repeated the request, the 
trombone-player, who acted as 
spokesman, absolutely declined 
to stir, giving me to under- 
stand that I must pay them 
to go. Remonstrations being 
obviously useless, I prepared to 
take more active measures. 

“If you don’t go off of your 
own accord, I shall have you 
turned out,” I remarked. 

“Oh, vill you indeed?” ex- 
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claimed the defiant Teuton ; 
“ve vill see of that.” 

“Seeing is believing” runs 
the old saying, and my German 
friends shortly had the addi- 
tional satisfaction of feeling too. 
Within one short half-minute, 
Tartar, with the temporary 
rank of paymaster and chucker- 
out, had routed the whole crew; 
and those who previously had 
showed stolid disinclination to 
budge a step, were now racing 
at full speed, swearing guttural 
oaths, en route for the garden- 
door. It was then that the 
trombone-man with his cum- 
brous instrument stuck fast in 
the doorway, and received the 
full wages of his insolence. 

Now, in the face of the fact 
that I have up to this point 
rather posed as counsel for the 
defendant in sundry charges of 
assault, I may as well admit 
that there were a good many 
other bitings, which cost me in 
the aggregate a round sum of 
money, and of which I myself, 
not being a dog, cannot deter- 
mine the final causes, and am 
even inclined to consider Master 
Tartar’s proceedings to have 
been premature or unjustifiable. 
In justice to myself, I may re- 
mark that the culprit did not 
come off scot-free on these 
occasions. When I thrashed 
him he seldom howled, but con- 
tented himself with walking 
delicately for two or three 
days, and assuming an air of 
being misunderstood. He al- 
ways found a ready sympa- 
thiser in my boot-boy Jim, and 
it may not be out of place to 
record a dialogue which, with 
tingling ears, I once overheard 
between the latter and a justly 
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angered sweep. Friends, par- 
tisans, and admirers Master 
Tartar could make by the score, 
but never had a dog more 
warm - hearted friend, more 
ready partisan, more devoted 
admirer, than my old dog had 
in the boy Jim. It was a 
friendship based on community 
of tastes, as I verily believe the 
human partner in the firm 
spent half his wages in import- 
ing rats on to the premises 
merely to gratify their mutual 
desire for sport. 

To Jim, then, as he was 
polishing a boot outside his 
shed in the backyard, came the 
village sweep, smarting under 
a sense of indignity, and by no 
means in that frame of mind 
which prompts men to measure 
their words. 

“T say, young man,” he ex- 
claimed, “jest you step indoors 
and tell that master of yourn as 
I’m going to have the law on 
him.” 

“Go and tell him yourself,” 
retorted Jim; “I’ve got my 
boots to clean. I ain’t got no 
time to go no errands for you.” 

“ Look you here, young man,” 
and the sweep turned up his 
trousers and exhibited a bit of 
more or less black leg, “see to 
that now.” 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” said 
Jim, with feigned sympathy, 
“and the gaffer done that, did 
he? Well, I’ve never knowed 
him do that afore. I’ve heard 
him cuss and growl a time or 
two, but I’ve never knowed 
him bite any folk.” 

“T never said as he did bite 
neither ; it was his blasted dog 
as done that.” 

“What did you say as it 
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were the gaffer as done it for, 
then? I thought it were more 
likely to be the dog all along, 
as the pore thing run in here 
a while back, and wellanigh 
emptied yon basin as was full 
o water. I knowed same as if 
he’d told me as he'd gotten 
hold o summat nasty, and 
wanted to get the taste out of 
his mouth. So it were your 
leg, were it? Well, I calls that 
a rummy go! But leastways 
I’m glad as it weren’t the gaffer 
as done it. I dunno where us 
would all be if he were to take 
to biting.” 

As he discoursed thus pleas- 
antly, Jim never intermitted 
the operation of polishing the 
boot, though he kept one eye on 
the sweep as a precautionary 
measure. Not being rapid of 
comprehension, the black - vis- 
aged gentleman did nct readily 
appreciate the full measure of 
the impertinence of his inter- 
locutor’s remarks. When at 
last the slow - coming light 
dawned upon his intelligence, 
he exclaimed— 

“T’ll fetch thee a clout on 
the ear-hole, if thee gives me 
any more of your sarce, young 
man.” 

“You will, will you?” was 
the ready response. “Here, 
Tartar, Tartar!” 

The scene closed with the 
instant appearance of Master 
Tartar in the distance and the 
rapid retirement of the sweep, 
who did not, however, fail to 
send me in a claim for damages 
on the following day. Whether 
he punched Jim’s head I neither 
know nor care, but as usual the 
affair cost me half-a-sovereign. 
Henceforth in these pages 
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Master Tartar, in the character 
of Snarley Yow, shall vanish 
from the scenes, to be replaced by 
Master Tartar as viewed in his 
more amiable lights. That, like 
Andrew Fairservice, he was no 
great friend to the fair sex has 
already been stated; like An- 
drew Fairservice, again, I will 
reluctantly admit that he had 
a very pretty notion of pro- 
viding for the comfort of num- 
ber one. Not merely, however, 
in the matters of infinitely 
better breeding and infinitely 
superior intelligence, nor yet 
in the circumstance that he 
treated the female domestics in 
my household with consistent 
if rather distant courtesy, and 
was even kind enough to re- 
gard my wife as being on a 
social equality with himself, did 
Master Tartar differ from the 
Scottish gardener. 


“T will put only one before 
you,” says Monsieur de Rosny 
to a place-hunter in ‘A Gentle- 


man of France.’ And here lay 
the essential difference between 
Master Tartar and the canny 
Scot,—with the latter self al- 
ways came first ; for the other, 
not indeed “the king and his 
service,” but the queen and 
her service were ever to be 
preferred to his own creature 
comforts, and the dog’s queen 
was my small daughter. Not 
Kit Nubbles to Little Nell, not 
young John Chivery to the 
child of the Marshalsea, not 
even Henry Esmond to the 
jade Beatrix ever offered more 
unwavering and unselfish de- 
votion than did Tartar to my 
only child. In point of actual 
years the pair were almost 
exact contemporaries, Tartar 
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being barely a year old when 
the child was born, but it goes 
without saying that he passed 
through the stages of youth, 
middle-age, and decrepitude 
while she was still a young 
child. Yet even, when to the 
world at large he was, as goes 
the saying, old enough to be a 
grandfather, his intense sym- 
pathy with the child enabled 
him to retain to a remarkable 
degree, in her presence at all 
events, a full and sufficient 
measure of juvenility. If, when 
she arrived at the romping age, 
she desired to romp, Master 
Tartar, ordinarily the most 
sedate of dogs, except to be 
sure when there were rats to 
the fore, would cast dignity 
to the four winds, and romp 
with her till he fairly panted 
with exhaustion. For even to 
dogs there arrives a _ period 
of life when childish things if 
not put away will entail stiff- 
ness of limbs and shortness of 
breath. In still earlier days, 
when the child was in the 
tottering rather than romping 
stage of infancy, she was privi- 
leged, if the fancy so moved 
her, to use Master Tartar’s tail 
at once as a rudder and sup- 
port. And yet to outside 
humanity that tail was at 
least as sacred an object as 
the person of a Roman tribune, 
and a violation of the warning 
“Noli me tangere” was liable 
to be visited with sharp and 
instant retribution. Once I 
myself, to whom he was at all 
times tolerably complaisant, 
prompted by curiosity as to 
results, administered a _ sly 
tweak to that sacred object, 
and was promptly rewarded 
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by not only having my trousers 
torn, but by being informed in 
brief but forcible language that 
I was no gentleman. And yet, 
though more than once I heard 
him whimper plaintively when 
the child, stumbling in her pere- 
grinations, hung on to her sup- 
port more lustily than usual, 
he never offered any more 
active form of remonstrance. 
Up to a certain point the child 
reciprocated the affection. I 
know not what exact degree 
of love babies in arms are 
capable of displaying, and more 
than once in my life have had 
my enthusiastic joy damped by 
the matter-of-fact remark that 
the sweet infantine smile, which 
I had fondly imagined to be 
intended for myself, was really 
due to very different emotions. 
But, whereas I have also been in- 
formed that a really well-condi- 
tioned baby-girl always regards 
her sire as the loveliest and most 
lovable thing in creation, and 
concentrates all her earliest 
phonetic energies on the task 
of addressing herself to her 
“Dada,” on the ears of an ex- 
pectant audience which had 
assembled in the nursery on 
receipt of the glad tidings that 
“Baby was trying to talk,” 
there fell the one word “Tar- 
tar.” It was, I may add, the 
one and only word that Miss 
Baby condescended to attempt 
for many weeks, and was in her 
estimation evidently applicable 
to all sorts and conditions of 
people as well as to the legiti- 
mate owner. It was indeed 
curious to note how the dog 
adapted his times and seasons 
to the requirements of the 
nursery. When the child was 
VOL, CLXXI.—NO. MXXXV. 
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supposed to be awake he was 
ever to be found on duty; when 
she slumbered he mutely re- 
quested the nurse to open the 
door that he might wander 
forth and pursue his ordinary 
vocations, which might take 
the form of tramp-biting, rat- 
hunting, or acting as compan- 
ion to my wife or myself. Yet 
now and again it would occur 
to him that his tiny adopt- 
ed mistress might be awake 
after all; and I have seen 
him suddenly jump down from 
a comfortable chair and walk 
literally on tiptoe to the nur- 
sery door, and there for two 
or three minutes listen atten- 
tively for any sound that might 
indicate that the sleep was over. 
The process of feeding the mite 
he watched through the several 
stages with marked interest, and 
on one occasion, at any rate, 
jumped to the conclusion that 
the food was deficient either in 
quantity or quality, and, by 
way of supplement, savoury, 
or bonne bouche, he tendered 
for acceptance a plump and 
juicy-looking mouse. He had 
brought the creature from a 
stack-yard over the way, hav- 
ing according to custom lent his 
assistance in the threshing out 
of a wheat-rick. It was seldom 
indeed that the sound of a 
threshing-engine in our neigh- 
bourhood failed to attract him, 
for it argued the certainty of 
mice and the possibility of rats 
to be killed. While the latter 
were unceremoniously chucked 
over his back, to come down 
as dead as herrings, the mice, 
after the manner of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, may be 
said to have gone down quick 
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into the pit, bolted like so many 
pills. But on this particular 
occasion it suddenly seems to 
have occurred to him that there 
was a little mouth to provide 
for at home, and it must have 
gone to his heart to find that 
the nursery kitten instead of 
the baby profited by the trans- 
action. 

It was a curious circum- 
stance, by the way, that in 
our household there always 
was a nursery kitten which 
never blossomed out into a 
full-grown cat, each successive 
holder of the title apparently 
vanishing into thin air or over- 
taken by unkindly fate. And 
hereby hangs a tale, which 
may tend to illustrate the 
readiness wherewith Master 
Tartar abjured long-standing 
prejudices and a_ bachelor’s 
ideas of comfort in his small 
mistress’s interests. Be it said 
by way of preface to the story 
that, up to a certain period of 
his life, no dog had a more 
healthy aversion to cats than 
had my friend Tartar. It was 
an essential part of his creed, 
or even an innate conviction, 
that no cat was really in its 
proper place until it was either 
on the top of a tree or on a 
wall—it had to be a very high 
wall too,—or in some equally 
inaccessible position. And yet 
so soon as the child had arrived 
at such an age of maturity 
that the nursery kitten came 
to be regarded as an integral 
part of the _ establishment, 
Master Tartar not only suf- 
fered the intruder gladly, but 
even took it under his especial 
protection. Later on—for she 
who must be obeyed had so 
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decreed—kitten and dog peace- 
fully slumbered side by side 
in the dolls’ cradle, to which 
Tartar had heretofore had the 
sole prescriptive right. When 
the child was about six years 
of age, and had arrived at 
that pitch of intelligence which 
enabled her to appreciate the 
difference between one kitten 
and another, we took a holiday 
by the seaside, and within two 
days of our return the reign- 
ing nursery kitten—it was the 
twenty-seventh or thereabouts 
—disappeared. It had ever 
been a most commonplace and 
plain-featured little animal ; 
but the child was known to 
be fond of it, and had es- 
pecially commended it to the 
care of the kitchen-maid dur- 
ing her own absence. If, as 
friend Ovid says, we may com- 
pare small things with great, 
the loss of Master Tartar him- 
self could hardly have creat- 
ed greater consternation. The 
wretched kitchen-maid, whom 
of course every one abused, 
went about her work with 
streaming eyes; housemaids 
congregated in odd _ corners 
and discussed the situation ; 
and it is even on record that 
the fat cook, whom nature 
had not intended to be a 
great pedestrian, walked a 
full hundred yards along the 
Queen’s highway, calling “ Kit! 
Kit! Kit!” 

It was then that “unus 
homo nobis cunctando res- 
tituit rem.” For, substitute 
“fallendo” for ‘“ cunctando,” 
and you get the exact situa- 
tion. To the rescue of the 
bereaved household came the 
ready wit of a gentleman who 
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is in the habit of supplement- 
ing his weekly income by pump- 
ing water up to the top of my 
house at six shillings a-week. 

“What! make all that fuss 
about a kitten!” exclaimed 
this hero. “Well, I never! 
Whoy, we’ve gotten a kitten 
at home as is jest of the size as 
that ’un were when little Miss 
went away, and same colour 
and all. Give her that, and 
she'll never know the differ- 
ence. I shall be glad to get 
shot on it, I shall.” 

And on these lines the Gor- 
dian knot was finally cut, and 
expectancy in the place of tur- 
moil reigned in the household. 
Alas! for the moral tales of 
Miss Edgeworth and those old, 
old maxims contained in our 
copy-books — the deceit pros- 
pered, and Pseudo-Smerdis, ac- 
customed probably to being 
mauled about by the pumping 
man’s children, and therefore 


not objecting to being mauled 


about by mine, sat upon the 
throne of his predecessors in 
office, and did not altogether 
misbecome his or her sudden 
promotion. Yet there were 
remarks made which par- 
tially proved that the child 
had greater powers of observa- 
tion than the pumping man 
gave her credit for. For to 
my wife sitting in the draw- 
ing-room suddenly appeared 
the small person, carrying the 
kitten, as her way was to 
carry kittens, hung over her 
arm like a shawl, and with 
Master Tartar in attendance. 

“T want to show you, mum- 
mum, how much my dear kittie 
has improved.” She omitted, 
by the way, to add how little 
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it had grown, though it was 
perhaps a shade smaller than 
the one she had taken leave 
of six weeks before. 

“You ’member its nose was 
black, and now it is the most 
lovely pink, and it has growed 
such a bee-utiful white tip to 
its tail.” 

So far, then, so good. But 
in the evening there was yet 
another tale to tell—a tale 
which, though the speaker’s 
lips were quivering and her 
eyes wet with tears, fairly 
drove me out of the room in 
search of a quiet place where 
I could laugh to my heart’s 
content. 

“Kittie isn’t half so fond of 
Tartar as she used to be, 
mum-mum. When I put them 
to bed together she was quite 
cross.” 

Poor kittie—to be mauled 
about by a child was part of the 
day’s work, but to be thrust 
into a dolls’ bed already occu- 
pied by a stranger dog was 
something beyond a joke. It 
is something to Master Tartar’s 
credit that either animal sur- 
vived the ordeal, and it should 
be added that so great was his 
power of self-control, and such 
was his force of character, that 
the kitten, like Mr Pickwick’s 
landlady, shortly got “composed 
to the situation,” and the pair 
were often in view slumbering 
peacefully side by side. It 
must not be supposed, by the 
way, that the tenancy of the 
dolls’ cradle lasted throughout 
the night. For when the child 
had finally settled down for her 
night’s rest, a judicious nurse 
quietly aroused the other 
sleepers and sent them off 
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about their respective business. 
Where pussy bestowed herself 
I never had the curiosity to in- 
quire ; but I know that Master 
Tartar passed the night wher- 
ever the fancy took him. Some- 
times when I was at home he 
honoured our bedroom with his 
presence, and if I was by any 
chance away for a night, my 
wife always invited him to take 
care of her. He apparently 
always took care of himself at 
the same time. For on a cold 
night, as soon as the bedroom 
fire had gone out, he vacated 
his own chair, and quietly 
worked his way under the 
bedclothes, where he would 


snore very audibly on his own 
account, but awake my wife 
by growling at her if she ven- 
tured to follow suit. 

But, apropos of that inter- 
mittent tenancy of the dolls’ 


cradle—where, it may fairly be 
asked, were the dolls them- 
selves? Why, like Peris out of 
Paradise, were they to be shut 
out from their natural resting- 
place? Merely because that 
which Betsey Prig, most au- 
dacious woman, ventured to 
say of the constantly quoted 
Mrs Harris, practically held 
good of dolls in our establish- 
ment —there was “no sich 
person,” or if there was, she or 
he was never in evidence. It 
is true that sundry aunts and 
uncles from afar showered upon 
a most unappreciative niece 
dolls galore: china dolls, wax 
dolls, indiarubber dolls, dolls 
that opened and shut their 
eyes, dolls that squeaked and 
dolls that did not squeak,—but 
the child would have none of 
them. Most heartlessly, most 
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unceremoniously, they were 
chucked on one side, to take 
their chance of the rubbish- 
heap, the cupboard, or the 
pumping man’s numerous 
family. For was not Master 
Tartar better than any doll? 
Did he not combine in his 
person the beauties and accom- 
plishments of them all? Was 
not the dressing and undressing 
of him, the nursing, the carry- 
ing about, the “pramming” in 
the garden, the putting to bed, 
either with or without the 
kitten, the making him sit up 
at meals with his forepaws on 
the table—were not all these 
things, I say, a never - ending 
source of amusement? How 
and why the dog stood it all to 
this day passes my comprehen- 
sion. But yet he not only stood 
it but apparently thoroughly 
enjoyed it, and never looked 
more happy than when he was 
being thoroughly tyrannised 
over by that small but most 
exigeante person. The only 
thing that I ever saw him 
really resent was the presence 
of Tom the stable-cat at a 
Christmas-tree given by the 
child to the animals of the 
establishment. All animals are 
subject to occasional fits of 
jealousy, and when the old 
dog noted that to Tom, who 
was supposed to be in indigent 
circumstances, a bigger bone— 
the presents on the tree were 
all edible— had been allotted 
than to himself, he spoke his 
mind so freely that Tom made 
himself scarce and left the bone 
behind him. 

When, as years passed apace, 
the child, having once been 
present at some family theat- 
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ricals, took to doing a little act- 
ing on her own account, the old 
dog’s services were in constant 
requisition, and I have seen 
him play, not without some 
ability, the parts of a Babe in 
the Wood, Maria Theresa’s 
Grand Chamberlain, and the 
Wolf in “Little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

To these virtues and accom- 
plishments in indoor life his 
outdoor companionship with the 
child was duly consonant. He 
who, in his leisure moments, 
could easily run a rabbit down 
in the open, was content, when 
on duty, to walk soberly and 
sedately by the child’s perambu- 
lator in the days of his compara- 
tive youth, to trot after her 
donkey when he was middle- 
aged, to gallop alongside of her 
pony when he was really a very 
old dog. 

I am apt to fancy that, as he 
became older, the feeling of 
responsibility rather increased 
with him, and that he grew to 
be afraid of trusting his nursling 
out of his sight, or at any rate 
out of his hearing. For when 
the child was at her lessons in 
the schoolroom, he would stand 
outside the door by the hour 
with his ears cocked and in an 
attitude of rapt attention. 
And I shall always say that the 
most pathetic sight that I ever 
witnessed in my life was the 
dear old fellow crawling to the 
front door in the effort to ac- 
company her on the last ride 
that she took in his lifetime. 
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As he had unearthed and duly 
accounted for an enormous rat 
only on the previous day, the 
sudden failure of strength came 
as a shock to me ; but something 
seemed to tell me that the old 
dog’s hours were numbered. 
Nor was I wrong in my conjec- 
ture. In the morning of the 
following day he was found 
lying in his basket, panting and 
exhausted, andevidently in great 
pain,—so much so indeed that 
when the vet. who had been 
sent for pronounced that his 
case was hopeless, 1 most re- 
luctantly issued orders that he 
should be destroyed. In such 
esteem was he held, however, 
by all the men about the place, 
that not one of them had the 
heart to carry out the sentence, 
and the vet. had to be again 
requisitioned to fire the fatal 
shot. 

Deeply as we all deplored his 
loss—the child in particular 
being for many days inconsol- 
able—I fancy that he was 
“felix opportunitate mortis,” as 
I cannot believe that a life in 
which he could no longer be 
the child’s constant companion 
would have had any charms for 
him. 

If, as I shall ever venture to 
believe, there is a home beyond 
the grave to which the good 
dogs go, there most assuredly 
Master Tartar is living still, a 
king in Hades, reigning in 
virtue of a superior intelligence, 
and of faith, constancy, and 
courage beyond all praise. 
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GUERILLA WARFARE: A 

THE Spaniards, although 
they cannot claim to have 
originated the Guerilla method 
of warfare, which has been em- 
ployed in similar circumstances 
from time immemorial, can at 
least claim to have given it the 
name by which it is almost 
universally known at the present 
day. Since the commencement 
of last century down to the 
Anglo-Boer war, the Spaniards 
have certainly been the greatest 
exponents of this method of 
fighting ; and as it is one that 
is particularly suited to the 
character of the Spanish people, 
as well as to the nature of 
their country, it has figured 
largely in all the wars waged 
in the Peninsula, whether 


against a foreign invader or 
in their numerous civil wars. 
How history repeats itself is 


curiously exemplified in the 
‘Memoirs of the War of the 
French in Spain,’ by M. de 
Rocca, an officer of Hussars, 
and Knight of the Order of 
the Legion of Honour, trans- 
lated from the French by Maria 
Graham, and published by John 
Murray in 1816. M. de Rocca 
was in a very favourable posi- 
tion for comparing war be- 
tween regular troops with the 
irregular war of _ resistance 
which a nation can oppose to 
disciplined armies. He was 
an officer in the 2nd French 
Hussars, formerly known as 
the Regiment of Chamboran. 
After the Peace of Tilsit he 
was ordered with his regiment 
directly from Prussia to Spain, 
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and was at once struck by 
the great difference between 
campaigning in Germany and 
in the Peninsula. 


“In Germany the inferior classes, 
unaccustomed to the exercise of their 
own freewill, dared not act without 
the commands of their Government, 
which, by accustoming their subjects 
to a minutely punctual obedience, 
had weakened the national character, 
the only invincible bulwark that 
nations can oppose to foreign invaders. 

“The clergy in Prussia had little 
ascendancy over the people. 

“In the plains of Germany small 
bodies of troops could hold large ex- 
tents of country, as the citizens would 
have found no secure retreats if they 
had tried partial revolts. 

“On the other hand, in Spain the 
Government was annibilated, and the 
regular military force dispersed. The 
French, therefore, had to tight against 
a people insulated from all the other 
Continental nations, by its manners, 
its prejudices, and even the nature of 
its country. ‘Their resistance was all 
the more obstinate as they believed it 
to be the object of the French Gov- 
ernment to make the Peninsula a 
secondary state, irrevocably subject 
to the dominion of France. 

“In Spain the priests were the only 
powerful executive militia that the 
kings of Spain could command: it 
was by the exhortations of the minis- 
ters from their altars that they 
repressed and dissipated popular 
tumults. 

“The Spanish priests hated the 
French from patriotism and from 
interest, for they knew the French 
would abolish their privileges and 
deprive them of their riches and 
temporal power ; so that every priest 
was a focus of resistance, and every 
Spaniard regarded the public cause 
as his private quarrel. 

“The high and barren mountains 
which surround and intersect Spain 
were peopled by warlike tribes, al- 
ways armed for the purpose of 
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smuggling, and accustomed to bafile 
the regular troops of their own 
country, which were frequently sent 
in pursuit of them. Thus the un- 
tamed character of its inhabitants, 
the mildness of the climate, which 
admits of living in the open air almost 
all the year, the inaccessible retreats 
of the mountains, all combined to give 
the Spaniards numberless facilities 
for escaping from their conquerors 
and for multiplying their own forces, 
whether by transporting them rapidly 
to those points where the French 
were weak, or by securing their 
escape from pursuit.” 


If we now apply the author’s 
observations to the later phases 
of the Boer war, we find an 
astonishing similarity of con- 
ditions. After the occupation 
of Bloemfontein and Pretoria, 
the Governments of the two 
Republics were fugitives, and 
their regular military forces 
dispersed. The Boers in many 
ways resemble the Spaniards of 
the time of the Peninsular War. 
Their individuality is extremely 
strong, their manners and pre- 
judices make them a race apart, 
and the nature of their country 
is very favourable to their ir- 
regular methods of warfare, as 
was that of Spain to the 
methods of the guerilleros. 

Again, the Boers know that 
it is the irrevocable intention 
of Great Britain that the late 
Republics shall never regain 
the independence which was 
originally granted as an act of 
grace, and which they have so 
grossly abused. 

The Dutch ministers wield 
great influence, are, as a rule, 
fanatical enemies to the British, 
and in nearly every case have 
been foci of resistance ; while 
the individual Boer regards 
resistance to the British 
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as his own private quarrel, 
and to a great extent fights 
for his own hand. The his- 
tory of the Boer Republics, 
with their constant struggles 
against savage foes, has made 
of every man a warrior, always 
armed, and thoroughly trained 
to the method of warfare best 
suited to his country. In ad- 
dition, the veldt Boers for years 
depended largely for their food 
on the game they shot, so that, 
on the whole, they are probably 
even better fitted for irregular 
warfare than were their Spanish 
prototypes. Even the climates 
of the two countries are simi- 
larly favourable to out-of-door 
life, and in each case the enemy 
to be fought consisted of regular 
troops, with the want of mo- 
bility inseparable from formed 
and disciplined bodies, however 
lightly equipped, and quite 
ignorant of the country in 
which they were fighting, and 
of the language of the majority 
of its inhabitants. In this re- 
spect the British army in South 
Africa is better off than was 
the French army in Spain, as, 
besides the fact that many of 
the inhabitants of the two Re- 
publics spoke English, whereas 
practically no Spaniard spoke 
French, we read that the French 
army in Spain “ was composed, 
besides French, of Germans, 
Italians, Poles, Swiss, Dutch, 
and even Irish and Mamelukes,” 
whereas the British army has 
the great advantage of being 
homogeneous, and, in addition, 
the South African Colonial 
troops are, as a rule, thoroughly 
conversant with the country 
and language. 

There is something very 
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familiar in reading that “it 
was extremely difficult to get 
guides, because the inhabitants 
deserted their villages on our 
approach. French maps were 
bad, so troops frequently lost 
their way.” The latter part of 
this sentence is only too ap- 
plicable, from all accounts, to 
our own experience in South 
Africa, more especially in the 
early days of the war. 
Perhaps the most striking 
parallel between the French 
campaign in Spain and the 
British in South Africa is pre- 
sented by the unwarranted 
belief held in each case by the 
commander-in-chief of the in- 
vading armies (in one case 
Napoleon, in the other Lord 
Roberts), that the occupation 
of the capital and the over- 
throw of the Government would 
end the war. Lord Roberts 


has been severely criticised for 
his mistake, as it subsequently 
proved to be; but the following 


extracts from M. de Rocca’s 
book show that at any rate he 
has erred in good company :— 


“The Emperor earnestly desired 
the reduction of Madrid to have the 
appearance of a voluntary submis- 
sion. It was then generally believed 
that the whole of Spain would follow 
the example of the capital. 

“Not a Frenchman doubted that 
the rapid victories of Durango, Zor- 
nosa, Guenes, Valmaceda, and Es- 
pinosa must have decided the fate 
of the Spaniards. We believed, and 
Europe believed it too, that we had 
only to march to Madrid to complete 
the subjection of Spain, and to organ- 
ise the country in the French manner 
—that is to say, to increase our means 
of conquest by all the resources of 
our vanquished enemies.” 


If we substitute Pretoria for 
Madrid, and Paardeberg, Pop- 
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lar Grove, Bloemfontein, Zand 
River, &c., for the battles in 
Spain, the above might have 
been written of the South 
African war. 

It appears to me that in our 
studies of the Peninsular cam- 
paign we have devoted so much 
attention to the movements of 
the regular forces on both sides 
that we have neglected the 
operations carried on by the 
Spanish partisans, an intelli- 
gent appreciation of which 
would have prepared us for 
much that has happened, and 
is still happening, in South 
Africa. However, it is quite 
natural that as Englishmen we 
should devote more attention 
to those operations in which 
our own generals and soldiers 
were engaged than to those 
in which our own men had no 
part. Besides, there is the un- 
deniable fact that, however 
brave the Spanish partisans 
may have been, and however 
much they may have assisted 
in finally driving the French 
out of Spain by their harassing 
tactics, they could never have 
attained this object by their 
unaided exertions, unless they 
had been supported by the 
regular British, Spanish, and 
Portuguese armies, which 
fought all the decisive actions 
by which the French armies 
were gradually forced back 
across the Pyrenees, and which 
served as a nucleus and rally- 
ing-point for the roving bands 
of guerillas. 

There are hundreds of pass- 
ages in this book tending to 
show the great resemblance 
which existed between the 
character of the Spanish guer- 
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illas and their tactics and those 
of the Boers. Some of these 
passages might stand as de- 
scriptions of the latter, with 
hardly the alteration of a single 
word. M. de Rocca tells us that 


“the people of Spain were ani- 
mated solely by religious patriotism ; 
they had no practical knowledge of 
discipline, or of the laws of war. 
They easily abandoned their stand- 
ards after a reverse of fortune ; they 
never considered themselves bound to 
keep faith with their enemies.” 


This extract shows that 
breaches, or more often ig- 
norance, of the laws of war, 
such as breaking parole, abuse 
of the white flag, and the em- 
ployment of illegal missiles, are 
not peculiar to the enemy we 
are now fighting in Africa, but 
are probably common to all 
nations when they wage irreg- 
ular warfare with men and 
officers who have not been 
trained in the rules of the 
game. Similar acts were 
alleged by the Germans, prob- 
ably with truth, against the 
French franc-tireurs in the war 
of 1870-71, and are always met 
with in fighting savage and 
uncivilised races. 

It is indeed evident that the 
Boers have, on the whole, been 
kept under better control than 
were the guerilleros of Spain, 
and that the effect of the hun- 
dred years which have elapsed 
between the two struggles with 
which we are dealing has been 
materially to curb the blood- 
thirsty instinct which cannot 
but come to the top when men 
are engaged in deadly combat. 

In his admirable “ Words by 
an Eye-Witness,” “ Linesman” 
Says of our South African 
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opponents: “Poor Boers! ... 
You are not vile, cowardly, or 
even more treacherous than a 
similarly compounded olla-pod- 
rida of undisciplined Europeans 
would be.” 

I will quote one or two out 
of many passages in M. de 
Rocea’s book which bear out 
this statement of “ Linesman’s.” 

For example, soon after the 
capture of Madrid, the author 
was riding near Aranjuez, and 
thus describes what he saw :— 


“ At every step I beheld the muti- 
lated bodies of Frenchmen, assassin- 
ated during the few previous days, 
and bloody fragments of clothing 
strewed up and down. Traces, still 
recent in the dust, indicated the 
struggle that some of those wretches 
had made, and the long tortures they 
had suffered before they expired. 
The brazen plates of their military 
caps were the only marks either of 
their having once been soldiers, or of 
the regiments to which they be- 
longed. Those who thus attacked 
the French on the road to Toledo 
were the keepers of the royal stud, 
and such peasants as had deserted the 
villages on the arrival of our troops.” 


Again, speaking generally of 
the temper of the Spaniards 
towards their invaders, he says 
that, 


“in order to satiate their inveter- 
ate resentment, they employed, by 
turns, the greatest energy or the 
deepest dissimulation and cunning, 
where they were the weakest. Like 
avenging vultures eager for prey, 
they followed the French columns 
at a distance, to murder such of the 
soldiers as, fatigued or wounded, 
remained behind on a march. Some- 
times they invited the French to a 
feast on their arrival, and would en- 
deavour to intoxicate the soldiers, 
that they might plunge them into 
that security which is an hundred 
times more dangerous than all the 
chances of battle. They then called 
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upon the partisans, and indicated, 
during the night, the houses in which 
their enemies had imprudently trusted 
themselves. When new Frenchmen 
sought to revenge the death of their 
comrades, the inhabitants fled.” 


Other passages relate deeds 
so horrible that it is difficult to 
believe them true; and if it 
were not for the exceedingly 
moderate tone in which M. de 
Rocca writes, and his evident 
sympathy with the sufferings of 
the Spaniards, one would be 
tempted to set them down as 
the exaggerations of an enemy, 
ready and willing to believe 
nothing but the worst of his 
opponents. 

One passage, describing an 
event in which the author was 
personally engaged, exactly de- 
scribes one of the “unfortunate 
incidents” with which we have 
become so familiar :— 


“Not far from the village of Mis 
Casas the Spaniards had placed 
several squadrons of their best cavalry 
in ambush: this cavalry fell unawares 
upon the chasseurs of our advanced- 
guard, who were marching without 
order and separated at considerable 
intervals behind each other. Our 
horsemen were overpowered by num- 
bers ; their horses, fatigued by an 
excessively long march, could not 
form to resist, and in less than ten 
minutes our enemies completely de- 
stroyed upwards of 150 of the bravest 
of our 10th Regiment. 

“General Lasalle, as soon as he 
learnt what had happened, sent us” 
(t.e., the author’s regiment) “on 
hastily to assist them. We arrived 
too late, we saw nothing but the 
cloud of dust which the retiring 
Spaniards left behind them.” 


This reverse, be it remem- 
bered, occurred to regular 
French troops trained by years 
of warfare in all parts of the 
Continent, and commanded by 
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an experienced general belong- 
ing to one of the most perfect 
weapons of war ever organised. 
Yet, ifa similar accident happens 
to a British officer and British 
troops, people on all sides talk 
of the “stupid” British, more 
especially members of the very 
nation who suffered the above 
reverse at a time when they 
were at the height of their 
military glory. 

The Spaniards appear to have 
been kept in the same ignorance 
of what was really happening 
as are the rank and file of the 
Boers in the present war. To 
a certain extent this was prob- 
ably due to the lack of means 
of communicating intelligence, 
but not altogether. 


“ Even at the time of our victories,” 
writes M. de Rocca, ‘the people of the 
provinces manifested the greatest in- 
credulity concerning the successes we 
had gained : no Spaniard would be- 
lieve in the disasters of Spain.” 


And again :— 


“News of any little advantages 
gained by their numerous parties 
were eagerly received by the people, 
and repeated with exaggeration, and 
they raised their hopes which the 
defeat of their armies had for the 
moment depressed.” 


The difficulty of keeping their 
communications secure against 
theattacks of small mobile bodies 
was evidently felt by the French 
in a very high degree, and they 
seem to have resorted to much 
the same means of keeping them 
open as we have been obliged to 
do in South Africa :— 


“The moment the army departed 
the peasants descended from the 
neighbouring heights, and started up 
on every hand, as if out of the bosom 
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of the earth, from their hiding-places. 
Our soldiers could neither go off the 
roads nor lag behind the columns 
without exposing themselves to assas- 
sination by the peasants of the 
mountains. 

“Every day we received some 
disastrous news of the small detach- 
ments left in the rear of the army to 
maintain the communications. 

“ When we marched from one pro- 
vince to another, the partisans im- 
mediately reorganised the country we 
had abandoned in the name of 
Ferdinand VII., as if we were never 
to go back, and punished severely 
every one who had shown any kind 
of zeal for the French. 

“The French armies could only 
obtain provisions and ammunition 
under convoy of very strong detach- 
ments, which were for ever harassed, 
and frequently intercepted. 

“The garrisons which we had left 
on the military roads to keep the 
country in check were continually 
attacked ; they were obliged to con- 
struct little citadels for their safety 
by repairing old ruined castles which 
they found on the heights, and these 
were frequently Roman or Moorish 
remains which, many centuries before, 
had served the same purpose. In the 
plains the posts of communication 
fortified one or two of the houses at 
the entrance of each village. The 
sentinels dared not remain outside 
the fortified enclosures for fear of 
being carried off; they therefore 
stationed themselves on a tower or 
wooden scaffolding built on the roof 
near the chimney, to observe what 
passed in the surrounding country.” 


In South Africa, as there are 
no ruins of Roman or Moorish 
castles, we have been compelled 
to construct lines of block- 
houses, but in both cases the 
principle is the same. About 
the only really practical result 
which can be attained by 
guerilla war is that of inter- 
rupting and making difficult 
the communications of an army, 
and all the best guerilla chiefs 
from Mina to De Wet have 


devoted their principal efforts 
towards that object. 

There are several passages in 
this most interesting book 
which show that the fighting 
tactics of the Boers are not 
peculiar to them, or dictated by 
modern firearms, but are almost 
exactly the same as the tacti- 
cal methods of the Spanish 
irregulars, and are probably 
common to all guerillas, what- 
ever their nationality. Writing 
of the campaign in the north of 
Spain, in which the Portuguese 
also participated, M. de Rocca 
relates how, 


‘‘in the mountainous provinces of the 
north of the Peninsula, the French, 
although always conquerors where 
the Spaniards and Portuguese showed 
themselves in battle, were not, how- 
ever, the less assailed by clouds of 
armed mountaineers, who, never com- 
ing near to fight in formed ranks or 
at close quarters, retreated from posi- 
tion to position, from rock to rock, 
without ceasing to fire, even while 
flying.” 


Again, during the campaign 
in Portugal, after Wellington 
had begun to advance from the 
lines of Torres Vedras in pur- 
suit of Masséna, he speaks of 
the Portuguese militia as 


‘never attacking any but the weak 
parts of the army —that is, the 
advanced-guards, rear-guards, detach- 
ments, small garrisons, or single 
corps, and doing a great deal of 
mischief, as it was impossible to 
destroy them on account of their 
numbers and perfect knowledge of 
the country.” 


Here is one short sentence, 
which is highly reminiscent of 
what occurred at one time all 
over the Transvaal and Orange 
River colonies, and shows how 
similar circumstances produce 
similar results :— 
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“ At Campillos (a village north of 
Ronda in Andalucia) the natives, 
being ordered to give up their arms, 
gave up all the useless ones, and hid 
such as were serviceable, as always 
happens in similar cases.” 


That nothing should be 
wanting to complete the resem- 
blance between these two cam- 
paigns, separated by nearly a 
century of time, the incursion 
of bands of Boer raiders into 
the Cape Colony had also its 
parallel in Spain. M. de Rocca 
says that 


“‘whilst the French armies lay 
under the walls of Cadiz and Lisbon, 
the Spanish partisans were making 
incursions to the gates of Toulouse, 
in the very heart of France. 

“Such was the repose we enjoyed 
after having conquered Spain from 
the French frontiers even to the 


gates of Cadiz.” 


I have, I think, said enough 
to show that the dogged and 
persistently harassing resist- 
ance we are still encountering 
from the Boer guerillas is in no 
way abnormal or extraordinary, 
but, judging from the teachings 
of history, only what was to be 
expected under the circum- 
stances of the conflict. It be- 
hoves the British public, there- 
fore, to exercise patience, and 
afford every possible help to 
the commanders who re, 
slowly it is true, but success- 
fully, struggling to kill the 
hydra - headed monster of 
guerilla war. 

As a result of the Boer war 
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there is, it seems to me, one 
danger to be guarded against. 
As it is a war of regular troops 
on one side against wholly 
irregular ones on the other, it 
is to be feared that we may be 
so impressed by the trouble we 
have experienced in subduing 
them that we may be inclined 
to unduly magnify their im- 
portance, and so be tempted to 
try and convert our regular 
regiments into an indifferent 
imitation of Boer commandos, 
forgetting that generations of 
special habits of life are re- 
quired to turn out such irreg- 
ulars as the Boers and Spanish 
guerillas; and forgetting also 
that in the long-run the regular 
disciplined troops always pre- 
vail over the irregulars. If we 
go too far in the direction 
towards which there are signs 
of our tending, we may one 
day find ourselves trying to 
oppose a regularly organised 
and disciplined European army 
with a necessarily bad imitation 
of Boer commandos, or Spanish 
partisan bands, without having 
the solid base on which to fall 
back and rally, which the regu- 
lar allied armies under Welling- 
ton’s command afforded, and 
which eventually did what no 
amount of purely guerilla 
warfare would ever have 
effected unaided—that is, drove 
the French out of Spain, by 
defeating their regular troops 
in the open field. 
“ Scour.” 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE! 


PART III.—LOVE IN A MIST, 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE ESTATE OF CLEPHANE. 


YEARS had passed. 

For me they had been years 
of weeding-out and quiet change. 
I had served an apprenticeship 
in Mr Michael Trail’s office, 
attended the law-classes in 
Edinburgh, and was_ back 
again in the Town of Tarvit 
with my uncle,—become his 
right-hand man, indeed, and 
destined to succeed him in his 
business. My father and mother 
were dead. Mr Foster’s mill 
drove on. Aunt Sarah clung 
to life in St Brise still, like 
the unfruitful cherry-tree on 
the sunny wall of her garden. 
Rab had carried off his family 
from St Brise immediately after 
Aunt Charlotte’s death, and led 
them in a roving life. A short 
period of prosperity in the north 
of the county ended disastrously 
with an Excise trouble over 
some maltings. I heard of him 
later in the west country, and 
again in Berwickshire ; and for 
a month or two at a time, at 
intervals, he occupied the house 
in the Back Bowes which his 
wife had inherited from the 
Setons. I saw him several 
times pass my windows in 
Town of Tarvit. Once in Edin- 
burgh I ran into him turning 
out of Thistle Street, but I had 
& companion with me, and we 
only exchanged a “ Good-day ” 


in passing. In all his wan- 
derings his daughter, Charlotte, 
accompanied him, or kept a home 


' to which he might return from 


his adventures, whatsoever they 
were. On one occasion at least, 
perhaps twice, they led him as 
far off as London. 

I had not met Charlotte in 
all these years, but she was still 
a living memory, kept fresh by 
news of her I received at inter- 
vals from her brother Dave, 
who was a saddler in St Brise 
now, cut off from his father, 
scarce on speaking terms with 
him even, and doing well. My 
old companion James, the great 
scholar, after blossoming into 
a minister of promise, had 
withered in body and mind 
under some mysterious blight, 
and was lingering in an asylum, 
industriously perusing the He- 
brew Scriptures. Tam was in 
Australia, a ne’er-do-weel ac- 
cording to all accounts, but 
writing home as cheerfully as 
if he were still keeping rabbits 
up the St Brise close. All was 
changed, but changed as the 
landscape changes; in the main 
remaining as it was; the only 
differences a tree fallen here, a 
dwelling erected there—insig- 
nificant and unnoticed save in 
a few hearts to which the old 
contours are sacred. 





1 Copyright, 1901, by Dodd, Mead, & Co., in the United States of America. 
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In all Fife there was no man 
possessed of half the influence 
of my uncle and master, Michael 
Trail. Rab Cuick had a by- 
name for him, “The Peerie,” 
and my wit cannot discover a 
better description; for apart 
from the bodily shape of him, 
which it exactly fitted, he was, 
as Rab said, always humming. 
He was a man of a large and 
informal capacity. Most of the 
affairs in the countryside seemed 
to be gathered up under his 
hand in that Town of Tarvit 
office; yet his way of guiding 
them was to run all over the 
shire after them—never off the 
railway that he himself had 
been foremost in promoting. 
It was familiarly known as 
“ Michael Trail’s Railway.” 
He would travel twenty miles 
rather than write a letter; his 
correspondence lay in a litter 
on his table, for a great part 
unopened. To him a piece of 
business was like an abscess— 
not to be touched until ready 
for the lancet. Now that his 
cases were more numerous than 
even he could freely carry in his 
head, he established me in his 
infirmary (this was his joke) as 
a kind of confidential nurse, 
who should watch the more 
delicate of them, and report 
how they progressed. 

One of these cases now fast 
approaching the crisis was the 
Clephane estate. The Cle- 
phanes of Clephane date from 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Andrew Cle- 
phane, burgess of Newburgh 
in Fife, married Jane, seventh 
daughter of Lord Kinghorn, 
and retired with her into the 
country on his fortune. There, 
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at Clephane, they founded a line 
of Richard Clephanes, merry 
and undistinguished gentlemen 
for the most part, who even in 
the dissipation of their ances- 
tor’s wealth displayed no splen- 
did qualities. The fifth Richard 
—he who suffered upset driving 
home from Mr Adam’s on the 
night of the legend—was the 
first to show originality of 
conduct, and to break with the 
family tradition, by embarking 
on matrimony with love with- 
out a dowry; which he did, not 
once, but twice (showing how 
hopeless his case was); and 
each of his wives presented 
him with a son, to whom at 
his death he bequeathed a half 
of his personality. These two 
half-brothers, between whom 
lay a difference in age of nearly 
twenty years, were bound by 
a tie of more than ordinary 
affection. The elder, Richard, 
shared with James his ances- 
tral home at Clephane, for the 
upkeep of which they pooled 
a portion of their incomes. 
When at a mature age Richard 
married their neighbour, Miss 
Mirrin MacNab in the Den 
House, or she married him,— 
although James thought his 
brother was old enough to 
have known better,—the har- 
mony between them was still 
unbroken. With her mature 
charms, Mrs Clephane brought 
her husband the Den property, 
including the House upon it; 
and there at Nochty (as it came 
to be called) Mr James Clephane 
was installed, in an occupation 
scarce less proprietary than that 
which hitherto he had enjoyed 
at Clephane. 


During the remainder of 
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his sister-in-law’s _ lifetime, 
however, James Clephane was 
seldom in Fife. He was not 
a man to be sensitive about 
living on a property belonging 
to a woman whom, frankly, he 
disliked ; and, indeed, he paid a 
full price for that privilege, for 
Mrs Clephane, who ruled her 
husband and all within his 
gates, was, despite her ambition, 


a particularly keen woman of © 


business. He was too densely 
downright also to fear (as many 
a more supple man would) that 
any show of this dislike into 
which he might be surprised 
would be attributed to chagrin 
at the loss of a property, in the 
reversion of which he had been 
ousted by her and by the two 
children who—contrary to all 
speculation, but she was a 
determined woman—appeared 
in Clephane before she gave 
up the reins there. But James 
Clephane was an easy, af- 
fectionate, hot - tempered man, 
who dreaded above all things a 
break with his brother ; and he 
thought it prudent to put him- 
self beyond range of consulta- 
tion on the ambitious schemes 
to which Richard was urged by 
his wife (the Mackerel Election 
was one of them), concerning 
which it would have been im- 
possible for him to curb his 
tongue. Moreover, he was still 
young then, or comparatively 
young; so he spent most of his 
time away from Fife, seeing 
enough of the world to give 
him a key to the scandal which 
reached him when he had once 
again settled at Nochty, with 
the admirable Miss Riggs to 
keep house for him. That was 
after Mrs Clephane’s death, 


when he was able to share fully 
with his brother’s boy and girl 
the affection and confidence of 
their father. 

Now one summer, shortly 
before Mrs Clephane died, Rab 
Cuick had turned up at the 
Bowes, and engaged Mr Richard 
Clephane with a story of there 
being coal on the MacNab 
property. Mrs Clephane, when 
she heard of it, was extra- 
ordinarily interested, and went 
across to the Bowes to interview 
Rab; but she came back with 
a black face, and from that 
moment would hear no more 
of coal in the Den, nor could 
she bear Rab within her sight 
again, or the mention of his 
name. But after her death the 
story was revived, and there 
came a time when Rab was up 
at Clephane daily, and daily 
you could have seen the Laird 
wandering along the Den burn, 
while Rab whistled tunes in his 
ear about seams and outcrops. 
Very soon Rab was away again 
upon his adventures, but not 
before he had set Richard and 
James Clephane upon an under- 
taking from which it needed all 
Michael Trail’s skill to bring 
them safely off. The peaceful 
old shoemaking hamlet of the 
Bowes was become a grimy and 
squalid village of miners, and 
the Den property was in a 
medley of borings and pumping 
and ramshackle shafts — all 
swallowing up money which it 
gave Mr Trail sleepless nights 
to find. “Clephane’s Folly” 
the undertaking came to be 
called; but in the end coal was 
reached, as Rab had prophesied, 
and of a quality and quantity 
that promised a gold lining to 
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the pockets of those who had 
sunk their money in search of it. 

Scarce, however, had Mr 
Trail brought the fortunes of 
the estate to this happy con- 
junction, and placed them in 
my hands, than fresh danger 
threatened. A project for 
bringing a railway through 
this fruitful property raised 
some old and delicate questions 
of boundaries and common 
rights, and once more Mr Trail 
himself was operating, with a 
cool head, and a very fine edge 
on his temper. It was at this 
fresh crisis in his affairs that 
Richard Clephane, who had 
taken a passive share only in 
unravelling their complications, 
wound them in a fresh tangle 
by dying in his sleep up at 
Clephane. 

It was James Clephane him- 
self who brought the news to 
Town of Tarvit. 

I was sitting with Mr Trail 
in his room, fingering (as it 
happened) some accounts con- 
nected with the estate, which 
were sorely involved, and Mr 
Trail was standing with his 
back to the fire, as was his way 
always if his temper was at the 
straining point, when James 
Clephane’s foot sounded in the 
passage, and his head appeared 
round the door. 

“You haven't heard?” he 
cried. 

** Hither come in or bide out, 
Mr James,” said Michael irrit- 
ably, sifting his red handker- 
chief through his fingers and 
shifting from one foot to the 
other. 

“So you haven’t heard!” 
James said again. “You that 
kens everything first before 
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other people,—and I tell you 
news about one o’ your own 
clients,—one o’ your own par- 
ticular clients.” 

With that he stepped in, 
with a waggish look in his 
eye to match his voice, but 
astonishingly pale in the face. 

“Take these papers to your 
own room,” Michael said to me, 
making a move to turn over the 
grey deeds so that the endorse- 
ments should not be opened to 
James’s eyes. 

He turned next to say ‘“ Guid- 
day.” 

“ What’s wrong, James ?”’ he 
cried. ‘ You're not yourself this 
morning.” 

At this I looked up from 
gathering my papers, and I saw 
all the waggery go out from 
James’s eye like smoke. 

“No. I’m not myself,” he 
answered. “ Dick’s dead,” he 
said ; ‘“‘my brother Dick.” And 
with that he sat down on 
Michael’s chair, and bowed his 
head on the arm. 

“Get out o this with your 
papers,” cried Michael to me in 
a bizz from the hearth-rug, and 
gathering up the accounts under 
my nose, before I had time to 
look away from Nochty sitting 
there crying quietly. “Take 
them away, take them away 
anywhere,” he cried, piling them 
on my bent arm. And then in 
his pernicketty way, “That's 
my chair, James,” he said to 
Nochty ; ‘“‘sit down here.” He 
put his hand under James’s arm, 
and helped him to the opposite 
chair, in a wonderfully humane 
manner. 

It was some three-quarters of 
an hour before Nochty came 
out, and Michael saw him to 
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his horse, in the street— itself 
an unusual thing,—and said a 
word or two there before they 
parted. Then Michael, putting 
his head into my room on his 
way back, said very testily, 
“Bring these papers into me 
now, Mr Shirra.” That was 
one of his little ways. I was 
his nephew, yet it was always 
as Mr Shirra that he addressed 
me. 

“There’s more need of de- 
spatch than ever,” he said, 
when I took them in, and 
began to handle them afresh. 
“What was the man doing, 
going dying now!” 

Being in a wonder still at 
the sight of Nochty’s tears— 

“T couldn’t have believed 
some folk were so soft-hearted,” 
said I, with a nod towards the 
street up which our client had 
disappeared. 

“Some folk are particularly 
soft-headed,” was all the answer 
he gave me. 

After this Clephane affairs 
kept us all in a thrang. Under 
Richard Clephane’s will Mr 
Trail was a trustee on_ his 
estate, with his brother James 
and his friend the laird of 
Fallowfield. They appointed 
me factor, a difficult office; 
though James Clephane would 
laugh and say he was ready 
to niffer it with me any day 
for his guardianship of young 
Richard Clephane and his sister 
Jenny. “Did ever man have 
such a handful?” was his con- 
stant complaint, partly affec- 
tionate, partly irritated. They 
certainly led him a dance. 
Brother and sister lived on at 
Clephane after their father’s 
death, going their several ways, 
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which were just as far apart 
as their common blood had it 
in it to carry them. Jenny 
was tall and straight, comely 
in her features, honest and 
queer and courageous—proper 
daughter of all that line of 
merry Clephanes, but with the 
gipsy MacNab strain in her 
somewhere for all that. As for 
Richard, he doubtless was an 


‘open book to any one who 


understood his mother, Mirrin 
MacNab; but I never met the 
man who could say that he 
understood Mirrin MacNab. 
Young Richard was really 
a stranger among us. He had 
been sent to a school in Eng- 
land and afterwards to Cam- 
bridge—his mother’s ambition 
again,—though I never could 
hear that he learned much 
there, save, indeed, his taste 
for music and painting and all 
the rest. Afterwards, when he 
came to settle with his father 
and Jenny in Clephane, we 
scarce knew him. We were 
familiar enough with his face, 
of course, with its swarthy 
complexion and close-trimmed, 
jet-black beard: he was a man 
you would turn to look at 
twice as he rode through Town 
of Tarvit. But that was just 
it. You would not have turned 
twice to look at a real young 
Fife laird. By-and-by he took 
to going about a great deal; 
but it was to Edinburgh, or 
among one or two country 
houses, superior places, no 
doubt, but of no account in 
the shire except for theatrical 
and musical parties that drove 
out from them to give per- 
formances in the coast towns. 
Richard Clephane, it seems, 
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was their great musical star. 
He could score music as well 
as play it wonderfully on his 
violin; and he and another, a 
curate, acting chaplain at one 
of the big houses east the coast, 
wrote a sacred cantata, “Felix,” 
which the St Brise Choral 
Society produced to raise funds 
for the soup-kitchen one severe 
winter. I heard it, I remember. 
The Lord Lieutenant was in 
the chair, and made a long 
speech on the nutritious pro- 
perties of lentils—he called 
them “wentils”; and then 
came the cantata, a wearisome 
business I thought, though 
Blelach’s musical critic summed 
up very learnedly in its fav- 
our. “Felix,” at any rate, 
was the means of raising suf- 
ficient money to fill all the 
empty stomachs in Fife for 
a generation with lentils; but 
it nearly wrecked the Choral 
Society, the basses, half-way 
through the rehearsals, clamour- 
ing for “Elijah” or “Israel in 
Egypt,” in which, they de- 
clared, they could have a “ good 
breenge.” 

Richard’s playing might have 
had a repute as widespread 
through Fife as Mike Runci- 
man’s of old, and his Uncle 
James would not have cared 
greatly, though it would not 
have raised his nephew any 
higher in his estimation. But 
it was different when Rab 
Cuick was once more in resi- 
dence at the Back Bowes, and 
between it and Clephane there 
was a constant traffic, Richard 
and the Rascal spending hours 
together speaking and playing 
music. James Clephane’s wrath 
rose when that came to his 
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ears. “He would give the lad 
a talking-to!” and he sought 
him out there and then. ‘“ Less 
fiddling !” he told him, slapping 
fingers on palm to enforce his 
counsel ; and then he discovered 
the enigma he had to play 
guardian to. He returned to 
Nochty with the fretful in- 
dignation of a man whose as- 
surance of his authority is for 
the first time put to doubt. 
After that I heard nothing 
but the rumbling of his anger 
because his nephew consorted 
with any idle folk, instead of 
acquainting himself with all 
that was going forward on 
Clephane estate. The truth 
was, as I found out, Richard 
Clephane knew very well what 
was doing there. Nobody could 
call him light-headed: light- 
headed is glib-tongued, and 
Richard was a silent and 
laconic man. Some _ would 
have it that he was light- 
hearted. I need not tell you 
what people thought he was. 
You can judge for yourself 
when my story is told. 

All this time I had _ been 
kept running between Town 
of Tarvit and Clephane, in 
consultations with James; and 
also I was thrown much into 
the company of the other 
trustee, Ben Duncan of Fallow- 
field. The laird of Fallowfield 
was the fifth of a family of 
eleven sons. Their mother was 
the daughter of a retired St 
Andrews professor, who (but 
not until he was hourly ex- 
pecting dissolution) married her 
to her cousin, roaring Jock 
Duncan, the “Whaler.” The 
very next voyage after his 
marriage Captain Duncan lost 
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his ship in the ice, and he 
settled down on his wife’s little 
property at Fallowfield, to rear 
laddies, and the other pursuits 
of a gentleman, as he said. Of 
the eleven sons with which his 
efforts were blessed, the fifth 
was christened Benjamin, in a 
premature belief that he would 
be the last. Afterwards, when 
five others had followed him, 
the “ Whaler” jocularly called 
him “ Young Midway,” and the 
name stuck to him until a silly 
foible of his own struck out 
another, “Auld Trincomalee.” 
One of his brothers was lost 
commanding a clipper off the 
coast of Borneo. Another was 
drowned in Auckland harbour, 
going off to his ship one night, 
very drunk it was said. A 
brass tablet in Town of Tarvit 
kirk tells how a third fell in 
the Alma. Seven of them, in- 


cluding the wealthy merchant 
of Trincomalee, of whose won- 


derful bungalow Fallowfield 
was never done talking, were 
still living, set up in homes 
in every corner of the globe. 

“I’m the only one of the 
eleven who never stirred be- 
yond my own door,” Ben used 
to say, “and I ken more about 
the world than all of them 
put together.” 

If gabbling about it was 
knowledge, that was true. 

“How could it be other- 
wise?” he said. “I keep a 
fireside for them here in the 
heart of Fife, should any of 
them fare badly or be home- 
sick, They write to me as 
they used to write to their 
mother, the laddies. Some- 
times the Monday’s post will 
bring me as many as four 
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letters that have travelled ten 
thousand miles: that gives me 
my reading for the rest of the 
week. It’s a liberal education, 
and used to be for the whole 
parish. Nowadays, to be sure, 
letters from the other side of 
the world are left at your door 
as if it were a load o’ peat 
from no farther off than the 
Star Moss. Just like that! 
But when old Geordie Barnes 
was the Fallowfield post, he 
kent the handwrite on the 
outside o’ them as well as I 
did myself. He used to wait 
till I broke the seal, to see 
that the laddies and their folks 
were all well. Then he would 
go off on his rounds, dropping 
the news like a good going 
water-cart. Or if I was out 
and met him coming from the 
house, he could tell me what 
I was to expect waiting for 
me there. ‘I’ve just left a 
letter from Bob,’ he would say. 
‘I houp he’s had nae mair 
fracases with they blecks!’ It 
was cheery, I tell you, to find 
all the bodies round you able to 
give you word o’ your own folk 
without your having spread it.” 

Fallowfield House was 
crammed with maps and 
globes and books of travel, 
and the spoils of _ travel 
as well—skins, furs, precious 
stones, weapons, and I know 
not all what. It was seldom, 
too, that one or other of the 
ten families had not a rep- 
resentative living with their 
bachelor uncle at Fallowfield. 
Frequently several members 
were gathered there; and to 
introduce a cousin from Aus- 
tralia to a cousin at the Cape, 
who had never seen each other 
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before, was Ben Duncan’s high- 
est delight. At the time of 
which I am telling, there was 
staying with him a niece Edith, 
a daughter of his brother Alick, 
the New South Wales squatter 
—‘“on the Darling Downs, the 
very acres, mark ye, on which 
John MacArthur raised the 
first crop of wool that ever 
came into the home market!” 
So Ben explained when he in- 
troduced me to his niece. 

“T have to come to Fallow- 
field to learn about my own 
home,” she said to me with a 
roguish laugh. “Uncle Ben 
ought to be published for the 
use of intending emigrants.” 

Edith Duncan was the brisk- 
est little girl I had ever met— 
not pretty, not ugly, just a 
swarthy cheery face round the 
laughingest brown eyes that 
ever pleased a man. If you 
were not very ardent on the 
subject of Colonial expansion, 
Ben Duncan got a little tire- 
some, I found; but when Edith 
was there, Fallowfield was the 
most entertaining house in the 
world. 

Early in this autumn, in the 
thick of the mining business 
that was keeping my nose so 
much to the grindstone, I had 
word from James Clephane that 
he wished me to come west to 
him for a day or two’s audit 
of accounts; and on a ripe and 
sunny afternoon, having for- 
warded my bag by carrier, I 
set out from Town of Tarvit 
to walk to Nochty. On the 
hill above the Back Bowes I 
heard a noise in the hedgerow, 
and a man with the wind in 
his cheek came stepping into 
the road alongside of me. I 
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knew him at once, with some- 
thing like a flutter at my 
heart. 

“Guid-day to you, Rab 
Cuick,” I cried as off-handedly 
as I could. 

He was the same man as 
ever, — little and limber and 
clean in the face; only the hair 
on his head was thinned as well 
as grey, and where not thin was 
cut close, showing the shape of 
the head and the feel of the 
hard bone in a kind of indecent 
way you will see often with 
rascally old men. 

“Tt’s Dauvid!” cries he, as 
if surprised to see me,—but 
well he had known that I was 
on the road. 

“Or rather I should say Mr 
Shirra nowadays,” he went 
on,—“for I’ve heard of your 
well-doing, though I haven't 
seen your face for—let me see 
—how many years ist? A 
long exile from sic a pleasure.” 

There was the man at his 
Vicious twittering again, and 
my disgust rose as it might 
at the sight of a weasel. I 
was back again at the East 
Port of St Brise, these years 
ago, and the whole story 
came flushing forth from the 
reserve of memory. 

“ Ay!” I answered, as much 
as to say, “There’s many a 
thing taken place since then.” 

“A lawyer, Dauvid, a law- 
yer!” cries he. “That ‘Ay’ o’ 
yours is the sign-token of your 
never - commit - yourself trade. 
Yours is the profession for wits,” 
says he, —“ unless it be the Ex- 
cise,” at which glance at my 
father my blood boiled. 

We were at the head of the 
Back Bowes now, and I was 
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for stepping into the Den road 
to Nochty. 

“You'll not pass the auld 
place without giving your 
friends a call?” said he. 

“Charlotte will be glad to 
see you,” he went on. Once 
more these things of years ago 
came into my mind, and espe- 
cially Charlotte. 

“Charlotte I'll be glad to pay 
a visit to,” I says. 

“Aye a _ gallant, 
Oh! ho! T’ve heard of the 
Fallowfield friendliness, and 
the young leddy there,” he 
answered, giving me stroke 
for stroke. But I think that 
I had hit him hard, for the 
whistle came cleaner through 
his teeth. 

“ Besides,” he says, “we're 
not far out of your way to 
Nochty,—for it’s him you're 
going to see, I suppose.” 

“Mr James Clephane 
says. 

“A nice 
chimed in. 
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man, James,” he 
“In fact, a man 
that I can admire. A guid 
man and a frolicsome man— 
a nice conjunction.” 

“Though it’s true,” he con- 
tinued, “he has a way of taking 
his own excellence, or, at any 
rate, other folks’ frailty, for 
granted, and is not very deli- 
cate in fingering a body’s sus- 
ceptibility. I was down at St 
Brise market last Saturday, and 
he calls me over to him, and 
says he,—before a lot o’ fouk, 
too,—‘ Rab,’ says he, ‘I’ve got 
my turnips all in.’ ‘They’re 
weel aff that hae _ neeps,’ 
answered I, ‘but I’m real glad 
to hear it.’ ‘And,’ continued 
he, rugging his cheeks and 
laughing to Clentry and some 
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more of them standing by, ‘I 
would make a bargain wi’ ye. 
T’ll send you over a cart-load if 
you promise to let my pit alone 
all winter.’ ‘A cairt-fu’ o’ neeps,’ 
says I; ‘I wouldna tak’ your 
twa!’ It’s aye the way: the 
big folk take. advantage o’ we 
puir bodies.” 

“But here we are at my 
door,” he says; and I found 
myself back at the Setons’ old 
house in the Back Bowes. A 
daunting shyness took me when 
Rab called “Charlotte,” and 
Charlotte stepped out and put 
her hand in mine. 

She had come into the door- 
way before we got to the end of 
the garden path. She held out 
her hand to me without a word, 
but with a welcome on her face. 
It was the old smile: I noticed 
that ; and it seemed to me, too, 
—and this gave me a touch 
of disappointment,—that some- 
thing had gone from the face. 
Perhaps it was that the sun 
striking fair upon it took some- 
thing out of it. Perhaps it was 
only that these years had taken 
away the girlish brightness that 
was in my recollection, and that 
what they had put in its place 
was not to be read at a glance, 
especially by the eye of one so 
shy as I felt myself. She led 
the way into the house, and 
there I was back again in the 
Setons’ kitchen. 

“Tt’s a long time since I was 
here,” I said; “not since ‘“ 
and then I caught Rab’s eye 
sardonic. ‘Not since you and 
me were set back to back here 
for measuring,” I blurted, and 
Charlotte nodded smilingly. 

“ But I knew you the moment 
you came into the garden,” she 
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said. ‘“ You haven’t changed— 
taller, that’s all.” 

“ And a lawyer,” says Rab. 
“Mr Trail’s right-hand man.” 

But Charlotte paid no heed to 
him. 

“T ken no difference,” she 
said. 

“And you,” I cried; and I 
looked full at Charlotte, now in 
the cool shade of the room. 

She was her mother over 
again. The light-brown hair 
had the wisps of gold in it; 
the eyebrows, it seemed to me, 
had got darker over the grey 
eyes, and the nose longer, and 
the chin larger, and the mouth 
arched more on the upper lip, 
more proudly arched. I believe, 
now that I think of it, that the 
changes I saw came all from 
the taking up of the hair, which 
I had never seen save lying 
down on her back: now it was 
parted in the middle, and lay 
with large waves upon the 
temple, coiled in a large coil 
back on her fair neck, round 
which was a plain black ribbon. 
Proud at the mouth, grave at 
the nose, wonderful at the 
eyes ! 

I stood looking at her in my 
stupid way, in a cloud of uneasi- 
ness, not because of what I saw 
in her, but because of the days 
in St Brise, and especially that 
last terrible day, which my 
memory went slipping over; 
and she all the while regarded 
me with a grave smile. 

“Ay!” says Rab, “it was 
here you and me first met, 
Dauvid. You'll not mind the 
bit jaunt we took with the 
cairt up the length of Jock 
Myles’s?” 

And that brought me to my 
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senses. Every word he spoke 
was like a blow given in front 
of the girl. What she felt I 
could not tell. She kept talking 
to me evenly of old times. 

“T’ll come back soon to see 
you, Charlotte,” I cried out. 

“We cannot expect to keep 
him. .. . A man run after by 
all the big folk in the country,” 
Rab murmured, leading the 
way out to the garden. 

A hand was laid on my arm. 

“ Wait,” Charlotte said, and 
I waited. 

She had run upstairs, and I 
heard ner moving across the 
floor above my head. When 
she came down she had a little 
square leather case in her hand, 
which she put into mine. I 
unclasped and opened it, and 
was looking at a daguerreotype 
of Aunt Charlotte, under glass, 
and set in gilt filigree. I 
looked, and handed it back. I 
could not speak, because of a 
sudden happy relief. I knew 
that she had shown me this to 
remove the doubt in my mind 
that reproach or anger was 
harboured by her because of 
my share in the events of that 
terrible day. For that, at least, 
she had shown it to me. Her 
eyes were shining through a 
mist in them to tell me so. 

I found Rab in the garden, 
and he whistled me out to the 
Nochty road. At shaking 
hands he mentioned something 
about the Clephane minerals; 
then, changing his mind, “I'll 
see you up the road a bit,” he 
said. 

He began to talk about the 
coal-beds, and the chances of 
developing them, and the effect 
of the railway should the bill 
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pass; all with a knowledge 
and interest that surprised me 
into an old foolishness. 

“Man, Rab,” I said, blurting 
out more than I meant, and 
saying more than I seemed to 
say, “Rab! Rab! you would 
have made a grand business 
man if you had liked.” 

“Or an exciseman, or a laird, 
or a lawyer even,” he cried in 
a sudden heat, “if I had liked. 
But what man would like to be 
one or other!” And then he 
broke short with a laugh. ‘I 
wouldn’t give my fiddle, and 
my gun, and God’s air aye 
above me, and my wits aye 
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playing wi’ other folks’ wits 
—d’ye hear, my wits playing 
wi other folks’ wits. . : 
Huts! I needn’t tell you what 
I wouldn’t give them for. You 
wouldn’t understand. You're 
by nature one of the narrow 
traffickers o’ life; aye sailing 
circumspectly — like my son 
Dauvid. Twa Dauvids! A 
pair of you! There’s a lot o 
your kind on the earth—and I 
don’t care that for you!” 

With this he snapped finger 
and thumb in the ripe twilight, 
and, swinging on his heel, went 
back to the Bowes without an- 
other word. 


CHAPTER XV.—AUDACIOUS CREEPERS. 


I went on my way to 
Nochty, all my heart rosy 
with the thought of Charlotte. 

James Clephane welcomed 


me to his house in a very 


friendly manner, and com- 
mended me to the favour of 
his housekeeper, Miss Antonia 
Riggs. If only I had time, I 
could tell you the full romance 
about that little lady. Years 
ago a band of Italian plasterers 
travelled through Fife by easy 
stages, from country-house to 
country-house, the ceilings of 
which they were employed to 
decorate. I remember Rab 
Cuick, who had a sense for 
everything of the kind, ex- 
plaining that that is how you 
find the garlic trailing through 
so many Fife gardens. One of 
these Italians died in the middle 
of a piece of work near Falk- 
land; which threw upon Fife 
a widow, a foreign prize, for 
whom half the lads in the coun- 


tryside had a scramble. Ulti- 
mately, after a romantic bit 
of courting, she was carried off 
by Hugh Riggs, a bower from 
the hill-foots; and from them 
was descended in the second 
generation Antonia. To all 
the world she was known as 
Tony —Nochty’s Tony. She 
was deep in James’s counsels, 
and as constant to him as his 
shadow. Indeed, this figure of 
a shadow pictures her perfectly. 
Her dainty light body, always 
clothed in black silk, flitted from 
room to room, and from dairy 
to poultry-yard,—as brisk as a 
working-bee, as James said; and 
it was surmounted by a head 
of black curls, like a full peruke, 
out of which glimmered at you 
the keenest of Scots faces, 
startling in its olive dye. And 
if you gave it a chance, in ban- 
ter or in temper, there leapt 
from it also a Scots speech, 
surprisingly broad, yet as 
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sharp as an old Edinburgh 
lady’s. 

She and James were very 
gracious to me at dinner (which 
was early at Nochty); and 
after it young Richard dropped 
in, evidently by appointment. 
His Uncle and I ran over with 
him some urgent points of 
business; or rather, we ran 
them over in his hearing, for 
he did not pay us the compli- 
ment to profess anxiety to un- 
derstand them. Business bored 
him, or he affected that it did, 
and to-night he showed more 
than usually indifferent and 
anxious to be done with it. 
No sooner was he gone than 
James, with a motion to me to 
do likewise, drew in his chair 
to the table! 

“The tumblers, Tony!” he 
cried: “tumblers and _ hot 
water! For if Mr Shirra is 


at all like me, he’s very dry in 


trying to sharpen his wits on 
that dull whetstone of a laddie. 
What say you, Mr David?” 

“Jenny's bad enough at 
times,” he went on before I 
could find a discreet answer. 
“Yet, maybe, she is only 
properly deep. I cannot tell, 
for she has aye a ruffled sur- 
face. But that laddie’s a well.” 

He mixed the toddy in his 
rummer, and ladled out a glass 
for Tony. 

“Who's this Paraboo that 
he’s bringing to Clephane?” 
he started afresh, and I learned 
that the great fiddler was to 
sleep the next night at Rich- 
ard’s on his way to one of the 
country houses I have spoken 
of. In truth, the news inter- 
ested me little, for my restless 
heart was whispering “Char- 
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lotte.” James entertained me 
with a medley of estate figures, 
and Paraboo, and a racy story 
of how Pap Inn came courting 
Tony. I listened with a dis- 
creet show of interest, but my 
eyes were turned inward, en- 
tranced, upon the vision of 
Charlotte that afternoon in 
the Back Bowes doorway. 

It must have been near ten 
of the clock, I daresay, when 
there was a small stir in the 
house, and a maid with a hand 
on a laugh came in to announce 
Mr Rab Cuick. 

“Speak of the devil,” Nochty 
said to us: it shows where his 
thoughts had been, for we had 
not been speaking of Rab; and 
to the maid, “ Bring him in.” 

“Come away, Rab,” he cried, 
as the rascal appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Have you come for your 
cartload ?” he continued,—and 
to most men in the circum- 
stances that speech would have 
been disconcerting. 

“No,” says Rab, as cool as a 
crab—“ no; yet I’ve come to 
ask a favour all the same, 
though, unfortunately, there’s 
not a man about the place to 
grant it. You maun know, I 
was bringing a cart home by 
the Den, and Jess reested, and 
not a foot will she move.” 

“You and Jess were 
late?” says Nochty. 

“Oh! stuff for a body in the 
Bowes. To tell you the truth 
—and it eases my feelings in 
bothering you at sic an hour— 
it was one o’ your young folk, 
Mr James, that detained me.” 

“Your nevvy honoured me 
wi’ a call,” he went on, “and 
the crack fell on music, and 


up 
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that means nothing less than a 
night of’t. He’s daft about the 
fiddle, Mr Richard, and very full, 
and no wonder, about Para- 
boo coming to stay wi’ him— 
the great Paraboo—the graund- 
est fiddler. Clephane should be 
proud. ... We sat cracking ; 
and before Charlotte, who is 
at the washing in the Den to- 
night, came back for her supper 
and let me awa’, the night had 
slipped by unconscionable.” 

James was sitting frowning 
and silent. 

“Your fiddle’s still your 
friend, Rab?” said Tony, filling 
up the pause. 

“Friend? Lover, mem. A 
woman, sweetheart or wife,— 
just an instrument out o’ which 
a man draws the music that’s 
in himsel’.” 


“Hum! Well—and the 


favour you want?” Nochty 
said curtly. 


“A theat,”’ answers Rab. 
“T came for a theat. Your 
men are very willing, Sandy 
your stable-man ’s particularly 
obleeging, but there’s none of 
them about. So I’ve had to 
come to yourself to ask for 
the loan of a horse.” 

“Willingly,” said Nochty, al- 
ways courteous, and rose to put 
on his boots. 

But Rab stopped him. 

“Not a foot, Mr Clephane,” 
he said. “I go without it if 
you’re to put a foot across 
your threshold to-night to get 
it for me. I can easy get the 
horse myself. I could easily 
have got it,” added the rascal, 
“but I canna bear to take any- 
thing by-leave.” 

James snickered, despite his 
gloom. 
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“Tl go with Rab,” I cried, 
in eagerness. 

In truth, I could not rest for 
thought of Charlotte. All the 
evening I had been seeking an 
excuse for going to the Back 
Bowes for a word with Char- 
lotte, or a look at her. Now, 
with the news that she would 
be back in the washing-houses 
in the Den, and that I might 
meet her there, came my op- 
portunity. 

“T’ll come with you, Rab,” 
I cried. 

“Ho! ho!” said he. “It 
won’t be the first time you’ve 
lent me a hand wi’ a horse.” 

“Can’t you forget that?” I 
said, desperately, at that glance 
at the Jock Myles’ affair. 

“I’m not likely to. It was 
my first inkling o’ your sagau- 
city,” he answered me. “ Time’s 
flying and Jess is standing still, 
else I might give the company 
the story.” 

“Tt’ll keep,” Isaid. “Come.” 

Making excuse to James that 
I wished the air before turning 
in, I accompanied Rab to the 
stables. He took out a horse 
and walked it down to the Den 
road. I, at his side, had to give 
ear to his oblique chatter, in 
which he seemed ever to be 
about to surprise me with the 
discovery of my errand; and all 
the time I whispered to myself, 
“Charlotte! Charlotte!” and 
it seemed to me I would have 
gone to her before the whole 
world. I could not walk slow 
enough for him. 

“But I’m detaining you,” he 
said. ‘Your company is kind, 
but I must not keep it tomyself.” 

I slackened my pace without 
a word. 
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“Thank you,” he said, “if, 
in your goodness, you can spare 
me some minutes of your time 
from a pleasanter ploy. I’m in 
a quandary, Mr Shirra, that’s 
the truth,—a quandary, and it’s 
a man o’ the world’s help that I 
need. Supposing—as I hope to 
live to see it—supposing you 
were at the head of a large 
family, like me, lasses and lads 
growing up around you—ah, the 
proud parental feeling, Dauvid! 
And supposing, in the spring- 
time, one of them was doing a 
foolish thing and you discov- 
ered it—not an ill thing, mark, 
but just an imprudent, allowing 
the affection, in the vigours of 
its youth, to rush up like a 
clematy on the house-front and 
entwine itself about an object 
higher in station than itself,— 
would you think it your duty 
to nip that creeper, Dauvid? 

“T ken what you would say. 


It would depend on the person, 
—I name no names, you see: 


it’s a supposititious case. But 
suppose this person higher 
above the other was also a 
creeper, wi’ wild and wayward 
affections, a fine, lovable, like- 
able thing, whose parent or 
guardian or gardener, so to 
say, wasn’t noticing its trail- 
ing romance—would you think 
it your duty to point it out 
to him, so that he, if he 
wanted, could drag it away, 
before these two were bound 
till death did them part? 
Creepers! Awa’ wi’ the figure. 
It’s a love affair I’m talking 
about, Dauvid, and asking your 
advice, as a man o’ the world, 
—a young man o’ the world, 
but as cool and tough a lawyer, 
so I’m told, as the oldest.” 
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What was the devil driving 
at? I thought to myself. 

“Ponder it! Ponder it!” 
said Rab at my side, seeing my 
hesitation. 

Ponder it! The blood rush- 
ing to my head beat Charlotte. 
All that lawyer’s coolness, of 
which I was so pitifully proud, 
vanished in one flame of Char- 
lotte. 

“T have been wronging this 
man,” thought I (poor fool). 
“It is thus delicately that he 
tells me. It is me he means. 
And Charlotte. Ah! can it 
be even so that her affections 
have strayed to twine them- 
selves about me?” 

“ Rab,” I cried, “as a lawyer 
—a lawyer’s able to look after 
himself, is he not? As a man, 
Amor vincit omnia,” cries I, 
with a laugh to hide the pas- 
sion I was shaking with. 

“Your hand, Mr Dauvid,” 
he cries, “your hand, and 
thank you. L’amour! Vlam- 
our! Why should I nip the 
romance? That was my own 
heart’s instinct, but I mis- 
trusted myself. But now 
you've said it. I thank you.” 

“And I thank you,” said I. 
“Tt was kind of you.” 

“Not a word, not a word. 
I will not understand you. 
Kind? You ken better than 
that; it was to ease my own 
conscience. Have you not told 
me yourself often I am selfish, 
unscrupulous .. .” 

“Tf I have wronged you in 
the past, Mr Cook,” I said, 
“Tamsorry. But it was nat- 
ural. My father’s life...” 

“Na, na,” Rab said, “say 
not that I stood in the way of 
the supervisorship. Nothing 
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stands in any man’s way save 
his want of grit to surmount 
difficulties. Your father—if I 
had been in his shoes, I’d have 
got the supervisorship though 
I'd walked over corpses.” 

“ My father was a good man,” 
said I. 

“Ah! there you touch the 
riddle of the universe, I’m 
thinking. The relations of 
virtues to the ends reached by 
other virtues—might and right, 
and the like. Take a case. 
There’s a mild, sweet-tempered 
man ettling at a supervisor- 
ship, and in his path is an un- 
scrupulous, clever devil. Sweet- 
tempered men cannot ride down 
clever, unscrupulous devils: yet 
the supervisorship for that 
mild - tempered man meant 
virtue. Where are you? Mild 


temper is itself a virtue. Again, 
where are you? 


Well, 
here we are at the parting of 
our ways, Dauvid. I maun 
away to Jess, and you to 
Good - night,” he interrupted 
himself. “ Good-night.” 

We were at the slap in the 
dykewherethe path ran through 
to the Den, to Charlotte; and 
with a lift like a quick-step in 
my blood, I started out upon it, 
and the whistling of that rascal 
died in my ears. 

Among the trees, winding the 
hill on the south side of the 
Den, the footpaths hung like so 
many galleries, this one from 
the Nochty road the highest, 
and all, like it, descending 
gently towards the village at 
the farther end. At first my 
walk lay in the gloom of the 
hill, till, turning its northern- 
most brow, I faced the late 
moon hung level with me, it 
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seemed, above the grey and red 
roofs of the Back Bowes. Its 
light, fitful among the beech 
trunks, filled the open valley 
with an even, lustreless glow. 
The murmur of the stream 
reached me now, as the path 
made a sharper descent, and I 
could distinguish the green- 
sward beyond, flecked with the 
washings spread upon it. A 
steady lamp here and there 
kept watch high up above it in 
the village; down below, the 
lights in the washing - houses 
flashed and died at the opening 
and shutting of their doors that 
made no sound for me. Now 
and then a laugh, a voice, a 
snatch of song among them 
reached me, and died. Some of 
the lasses were back from sup- 
ping, and had gone in to the 
washing-houses for the night ; 
their escort of lads were mount- 
ing the path homeward already. 
I could hear their repeated 
signals grow fainter as they 
turned the house ends. 
“Charlotte!” I cried in my 
heart. Romance glowed in the 
valley and in the boscages on 
the hill around me. In all the 
world the moon hung there for 
me alone, and Charlotte only 
was in the valley. AndI ran 
down the path to her. 
Towards the ford, every here 
and there, the boys had cut 
steps in the hillside by which 
one descended from terrace to 
terrace. Down these I climbed, 
the sounds from the washing- 
greens becoming louder in my 
ears, till, on the last of them, a 
laugh and a voice arrested me. 
Looking down, I could see two 
figures in the shadows beside the 
stepping-stones, on which the 
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moon, shooting behind the Back 
Bowes roofs, lay in a silver 
circle. Presently into the circle 
stepped Charlotte, skipping from 
stone to stone, plainly disdain- 
ing some offer of help. Pres- 
ently she was on the other side; 
I could hear her adieu, and see 
the little wave of the hand 
accompanying it. Richard Cle- 
phane’s good-night in response, 
immediately below me, rose 
fainter, and before I recognised 
it for his he had turned into 
the Clephane path, and Char- 
lotte was lost in the shadow of 
the opposite bank. 

The light in my heart, set 
there by Rab Cuick, was 
eclipsed, and a bitter black hate 
of Rab filled it. Then, suddenly, 
a light filled my heart again, 
set there by myself. Charlotte 
was mine! I knew it! I needed 
no man to tell me! The figure 
of the creeping clematis came 
into my mind afresh. It had 
climbed high, he said; and I, 
standing high above her on the 
terrace, took the figure to my- 
self like an inspiration. 

To catch up Charlotte by way 
of the ford was impossible, but 
farther down upon the river 
was a bridge, and crossing by it 
I might intercept her even now. 
She came level with it and 
stopped, as I crossed it. 

Once more the light in my 
heart was eclipsed, not by cloud 
of jealousy or hate, but out- 
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dazzled by the sight of her so 
radiant. 

I remembered that day in the 
Back Bowes kitchen, when I 
measured myself back to back 
with her, a tall slim lass, and 
noticed the gold which the sun- 
light picked out in her wisps of 
hair. I remembered that other 
day, in the room overlooking 
the ships, when the cloud in 
her grey eyes bade me look out 
on life. I remembered that 
terrible day when the elder 
Charlotte sailed to the golden 
islands. They had run in my 
mind all night like bits of an air 
that I knew, and yet could not 
find the end of; and here was 
the end of it. 

Grave, and sweet, and radiant 
withal. 

I knew the end of the song, 
but I could not sing it. 

She was without a hat. A 
light shawl wound round her 
beauty. 

“It’s nipping cold,” I said, 
“and you must not stand. I'll 
walk with you. You're at the 
wash-houses the night — your 
father told me.” 

She walked with me in the 
silver and green of the bank. 

I knew the end of the song, 
but I could not sing it. 

“Good night,” she said, at 
the wash-house door. 

“Good night,” I said. 

And for me, also, she had a 
little wave of the hand. 


CHAPTER XVI.—JENNY CLEPHANE. 


Next morning showed me 
Charlotte, mine, like a piece of 
amber, but with Rab a fly in 
it. Being up betimes even for 


Nochty, I was shaving leisure- 
ly looking out upon the fine 
scenery of the Lowlands west- 
ward, and seeing nothing of it 
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because of that disconcerting 
imperfection in my jewel, when 
there was a terrific knock at 
my door. Before I could clear 
my lips for a comfortable 
answer to his summons, James 
Clephane followed it hard into 
my room. 

“Where’s Michael Trail due 
to-day? Where is he to be 
found?” he cried. 

“That I can’t say, Mr James 
Clephane,” I answered, being a 
little annoyed at his manner. 

“Qh! I ken fine,” he said; 
“that Michael Trail loups about 
Fife like a flea. But you maun 
e’en lay your finger and thumb 
on him, for there’s work for 
him this day.” 

“Ts it so pressing ?” said I. 

“Man! It’s at the gallop,” 
he answered. “To think that 
a Clephane should elope wi’ flesh 
and blood of a vagabond tailor ! 
Is not that pressing?” 

At this Richard Clephane and 
Charlotte leapt to my mind, and 
the blood ran out of my legs. 

“When was this? Where are 
they gone?” I cried. “ What's 
to be done?” 

“Indeed,” says Mr Clephane 
testily, “if you could tell me all 
that, then you might shave in 
peace. That laddie Dick is a 
bone with little marrow; but 
sucking’s in a lawyer’s line, so 
haste you down and try it on 
him.” 

“Richard Clephane down- 
stairs!” cried I in bewilder- 
ment. “And is not Charlotte 
with him?” 

“Charlotte! Wha’s Char- 
lotte! If I but had Jenny by 
the tails, you might be off with 
the best Charlotte that ever 
stepped.” 
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“T wish nothing better,” I 
cried in my thankfulness when 
I saw the mistake I had made; 
and I burned in the face at this 
discovery of my emotion. James 
was too douce a man to be 
lighted at my fire; but he eyed 
me curiously, and I think that 
in some vague way he may 
have associated Richard and 
Charlotte in his mind. 

“It’s Rab Cuick’s son David, 
him that’s a saddler in St 
Brise,” he said. ‘I would have 
you come quick down and 
sound Richard about the mat- 
ter, and in the meantime cast 
about in your mind for the best 
way of getting at Mr Trail.” 

By the time I had dressed 
and was in the dining - room 
with the others, I had settled 
Mr Trail’s whereabouts (always 
supposing, that is, that he had 
kept in the same mind about 
his movements as when I left 
him), and had mastered as well 
the business that was calling 
him soloudly. Richard had no 
other news than the bare fact 
that his sister Jenny was away, 
stolen out of Clephane the pre- 
vious evening, leaving a note 
for him that she was being 
married to David Cook in St 
Brise. 

“Might I see the note?” I 
asked ; but Richard declared he 
had torn it up in anger at the 
first reading of it. ThatI could 
believe, if Jenny’s pen was as 
caustic as her tongue in its 
opinion of him. Uncle and 
nephew were in a daze. There 
was no doubt that the news hit 
the two badly; and it seemed 
to me that Richard was always 
rubbing at his own sore. I 
could understand James Cle- 
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phane’s disgust, and even sym- 
pathise with him, though he 
harped away at the necessity 
of having Michael Trail with 
him, as if Michael, any more 
than myself, could untie that 
knot. It was easy to see that 
James felt that the good name 
of the Clephanes was in his 
keeping; and that, even more 
than this smudge on it, he took 
to heart the ill-fare of his niece. 
He could not but deem it ill- 
faring, for to him, Rab Cuick 
was the symbol of the family 
Jenny had married into; and I 
was sorry for him. But this 
David was Charlotte’s brother, 
and Jenny’s elopement with 
him had brought into me a 
hopeful and happy state of 
mind in which a Cook marry- 
ing a Clephane seemed the most 
natural and desirable thing in 
the world, or only a little less 
so than a Cook marrying a 
Shirra. The completeness of 
Jenny’s escapade pleased me 
the more when I saw that 
Richard had never a thought 
of the consequences to her, but 
only a fear that they would 
direct a finger of ridicule upon 
himself. 

“Have you seen Rab Cuick 
about this?” I asked. 

“Rab Cuick!” says James, 
rubbing his palms slowly, and 
repeating my words as if they 
were a hullo! upon his wits; 
and then, when they came to 
him at that bidding, “God’s 
mercy! he’s a connection 0’ 
mine by marriage now,” he 
cries, and laughed to himself 
at the thought of it. 

But the thought of it made 
Richard yellow to the lips, as I 
could see out of the tail of myeye. 
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“You're right, Mr Shirra, 
we'll better see Rab,” James 
said after a minute’s reflection, 
—“you and me; while Richard 
rides over to the Junction and 
intercepts Michael. For Rab’s 
a very ferret.” 

‘He and his son don’t get on 
overly well,” Isaid. “ But with 
Rab, that’s the better reason 
for his knowing David’s affairs. 
We had better step down to 
the Bowes.” 

At the end of the Back 
Bowes road, where the St Brise 
and Nochty roads meet it, we 
saw Rab Cuick walking to- 
wards us. I believe he had 
lain at the hedge-side, sunning 
himself like a partridge, wait- 
ing our coming; but when we 
set eyes on him he was step- 
ping it out like one in great 
haste. 

James Clephane 
short on the road. 

“Mr Shirra,” he said, “I 
cannot trust myself yet to face 
that man. See you him, and 
bring word of what he knows 
to me at Nochty.” And James 
turned on his heel, and left me 
to meet Rab alone. 

I meant to go straight to the 
heart of the matter, but Rab 
was there before me. 

“T see Mr James takes the 
news ill,” he says. 

“ Ah! you ken,” I cried. 

“Ken!” he cried. “ All Fife 
kens. But to be frank, I heard 
it before anybody else. As you 
must have guessed, I heard it 
last night.” 

“Ah! after you left Nochty,” 
I said. 

“Before ever I came to 
Nochty, man,” he answered. 

“Rab,” I cried, “you don’t 
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mean to tell me that your visit 
to Nochty last night was de- 
signed to help these two——” 

“No, no,” he answered. “I 
thought you had better under- 
stood me. To help myself. 
Love was their theat. But 
I own I had met the two 
stravaigers in their happy 
gait—and even tendered them 
fatherly counsel,” he said. 

“Yet you kept silenve at 
Nochty ?” 

* And did not you, your own 
self, approve my silence?” 

“Then,” I cried, the truth 
breaking on me,—“ these two— 
they were the—the creepers !” 

“ Precisely.” 

“But—‘a supposititious case,’ 
says you?” 

“To be sure. What man’s 
advice is worth anything on 
a particular. Yet you maun 


admit that I put it to you 
fairly, as both lawyer and man 


... But... Mr Dauvid. It 
did seem to me that you were 
a little shy in speaking of it. 
Can it be that this affair—how 
shall I say it?—is a disap- 
pointment? Was Miss Jenny 
Clephane... ?” 

“Jenny Clephane!” cried I. 
“T am here as the Clephane 
lawyer, to get at the ins and 
outs of this matter.” 

I spoke in a heat. Well I 
knew that he was playing with 
me. This man was, as James 
said, a very ferret, and I had 
shown my heart to him. 

“You relieve me,” he said. 
“For the minute I was afeared 
that one of my own family, my 
own son Dauvid to wit, was 
mixed up wi’ your manly af- 
fections. . . . 


inquiries is it? Well, then, I'll 
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tell you all—the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help me.. .” 

He was holding up his hand, 
gingerly, as if he were taking 
the oath. 

“Stop your blasphemous 
nonsense, Rab,” I cried, not 
able to endure him. 

“T thought you were better 
lawyer than to bully your own 
witness,” he answered me. 
“But Dll tell you all about it 
if you'll listen.” 

“T will not deny,” he said— 
he had indeed a wonderful 
knack in telling a story, and 
drew himself up for the recital 
of it as if he were singing a 
song—“I will not deny that 
the transaction was not quite 
on all fours. It was not a 
bonny transaction at all, but 
it was done to obleege a leddy. 
I met her between the hedges 
west from Nochty, at one o’ 
James Clephane’s fields, on the 
Cariston side of the Bowes. I 
had yoked Jess with the spring- 
cart, and—to tell you the truth 
—it was Nochty’s neeps I was 
after. You ken my provoca- 
tion: ‘a cairtfu’ o’ neeps,’ says 
he! ... It was Nochty’s field 
and Nochty’s neeps, and the 
cairt was that full of them that 
Jess reested, and would not, 
or could not, move it out of the 
bit in the soft field. So there 
was I with a cartful of neeps 
not of my own growing, stuck 
fast in their owner’s field. 

“Take your will o’t, Jess,’ 
I says to the mare; and with 
that I sat down on the paling 
at the field-gate and hummed 
awa’ to a star. All of a sud- 
den a hand was laid on my 
shoulder—and there was that 
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brown-faced dochter-in-law of 
mine to be (set me up!), James 
Clephane’s niece, Jenny Cle- 
phane. I wasn’t surprised to 
see her there alone at that 
late hour, for I knew her for 
the mettlesomest lass in the 
county ;—but it was awkward 
she should come upon the cart 
with her uncle’s neeps. It was 
a black night, for the mune, 
you'll mind, is late, with just 
that one star that looked so 
glad of my company; and I 
hoped she could not make out 
Jess standing there yoked, and 
as dour as the paling-stab I 
was gripping. I thought she 
might not see her, so I whipped 
round, and says— 

“*Hech, Mistress Jenny, it’s 
a fine nicht for a ramble.’ 

“<*VYes,’ she says, ‘and for 
carting turnips, and _ she 
showed her white teeth in the 
dark. 

“¢Wark maun be done,’ I 
answered, with a bit cackle as 
a signal for the daffing o’t ; and 
she flung it back. 

“*And you have a heavy 
load of other folks’ burdens to 
bear,’ she said. 

“<The heavy end of it falls 
to the women in this world,’ I 
says, with a nod towards the 
mare; and she— 

“<We are to be pitied, Jess,’ 
and laughed in my face. 

“T had long ettled her to be 
one of my kidney. ‘ Here’s 
ane o’ your own mettle,’ says 
I to myself; and I wouldn’t 
have lost these turnips for a 
fortune. 

“¢ And now,’ she says quite 
suddenly, ‘Good night, Rab’ ; 
and then she gives a little skirl 
with a false note in it. I’m 
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shairp at sounds, and I de- 
tected that note in a minute. 

“¢Mr Cuick,’ says she, hold- 
ing off in the dark—‘ Mr Cuick, 
you must be off.’ 

“<«Talk to Jess, then,’ says I. 

“She ran up to the mare, all 
in a whirl, and cries, ‘Gee up, 
Jess!’ and ‘Good horse, Jess!’ 
and chuck - chucked in her 
mouth as she tugged at the 
reins. But Jess would not 
budge, and all of a sudden I 
sees a white flash in the dark, 
and hears a rattle of harness, 
and a scrunt in the shafts as 
Jess shook her head clear of 
the blow. At that I gave a 
laugh, low-like to myself, and 
Jenny was back and saying in 
my ear, ‘Hush, you old 
and then up went her two 
close little blue-veined fists to 
her face, and she cried, ‘I 
forgot, Mr Cuick, I forgot.’ 

“Forgot what, my dawty?’ 
I says (little thinking my right 
to say it), and put my hand on 
her arm; at which she held 
away from me, for she has the 
high spirit I like, Jenny has. 

“So I whipped about again, 
and whistled to the star. 

“In a little she came up to 
me, and I felt that she had 
something on her mind. 

“¢* How’s Charlotte 
night?’ she asked. 

“¢ Well, thank you.’ 

“¢ And Tam—any word from 
him ?’ 

““Qh yes,’ says I, ‘Tam’s 
done very well at ill- doing, 
and James has done ill at 
well-doing, and Dave’s pur- 
suing a mean in St Brise, of 
course.’ 

“<*Of course,’ she says—‘of 
course Dave is in St Brise, 
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and market - fairing now, I 
doubt not,’ and she gave a 
little laugh, in which I joined. 

“¢T doubt not,’ I said. ‘At 
the market, with I ken not 
what lass—Dave’s sic a deevil’ 
—for Dave, you know, is of 
the still kind, and very re- 
spectable. 

“At that she says, with a 
viciousness I can fathom now, 
‘It’s to his credit that he’s so 
steady, all things considered.’ 

“«He’s sair held down wi’ a 
father — if that’s what you 
mean,’ I said, and went on in 
my whistling. 

“¢You’re a good whistler, 
Rab,’ she says again. 

““*T’m called so,’ I answered, 
jumping off my spar, and trying 
again to coax Jess out of the 
bit. 

“When I saw it was of no 
use, I came back to my paling, 
near where Jenny was still 
standing. 

““« Maybe,’ she says, very low, 
and coming up close to me again 
—‘maybe I might as well tell 
you. Although I don’t care 
that for you,’ she went on in 
vexation, snapping her fingers. 

“Tf I was to get these neeps 
clean out of that field, I had to 
depend on two folk, Jess and 
Jenny, and I thought the best 
card to play was the silent one. 

“*Not that,’ she cried again, 
and again snapped her fingers, 
‘although you will be my father- 
in-law.’ 

“ At that, I maun confess, I 
gave a start on the paling. 

“Sit quiet,’ she says, ‘and 
listen to me. I’m going to 
marry your son. I’m running 
away with him—now. Now!’ 
she cried, vexatiously stamping 
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her foot. ‘He'll be here for me 
any minute, and yet you'll not 
get out of my way.’ 

““¢T have more than one son,’ 
says I. 

“« None of your make-believe,’ 
she cried. ‘It’s David.’ 

“¢Qh! It’s Dave,’ I said. ‘I 
thought you might mean 
James.’ 

“With that she up with her 
hand, as I had seen her use 
it against Jess, and flung it 
straight on my mouth. ‘I’m 
not worthy of doing more for 
James than that,’ she says ; and 
I says, ‘I’m sorry for Dave.’ 

“< Rab,’ she cried all of a 
sudden, ‘I think we understand 
each other.’ 

“«We're on very friendly 
terms,’ Isaid, stroking my mouth 
that was itching with her soft 
blow. 

“¢Dave and I are driving 
to-night to I'll not tell you 
where,’ she continued, ‘and you 
cannot stop us. He'll be here 
any minute with his carriage— 
and if you try to stop us,— 
there’s the neeps!’ 

“¢No, we don’t understand 
each other,’ I cried, ‘not a bit,’ 
and with that I jumped off my 
seat, very angry. ‘Not a bit, 
or you wouldn’t have mentioned 
the neeps. I had no more 
intention of stopping you in 
your silly gait than I had of 
hitting you back for that blow 
on my mouth. Your uncle shall 
ken of these neeps—but he'll 
drive them home for me before 
that,’—for I had a plan. 

“ Just as I would have left 
her, a coach comes up, and the 
driver pulled up at the gate-side. 
I saw Dave look out and draw 
back again. 

I 
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“<*Tt’s a luxurious way of 
spending your market,’ I says, 
putting my head into the coach 
window. I could see the 
thoughts working below the 
surprise in his eyes. 

“*You needn’t look to your 
father to pay the bill,’ I cries. 

“«The son pays the father’s 
bills in our household,’ he an- 
swered me—which was a lie. 

‘“**T can keep myself,’ he cries 
again furiously. 

“God keep you both,’ I 
answered, and went down the 
Nochty road. 

“When I came to Nochty 
there was not a soul to be seen 
in the steading — gone to St 
Brise market, though maybe 
the stableman, so obleeging, 
was lying somewhere in the 
straw. There was nothing for 
it but to go up to the House. 
I looked into the dining-room 
window to make sure that Mr 
Clephane wasn’t entertaining ; 
but there was nobody with 
James and Tony but yourself, 
who hardly count for company, 
being almost one of the family 
up there now, it would seem. 
The three of you looked very 
cosh together, even you cast- 
ing aside the burdens of your 
office, and I was loth to intrude. 
As it was, as you'll remember, 
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I parted with you at the Nochty 
slap, greatly relieved in mind 
and conscience by your counsel 
that justified my own instincts. 
What a nicht it was, Dauvid! 
I maun say it was well chosen 
by the lovers for an elopement : 
even for you and me, wi’ no 
suchlike fancies in our heads, 
a braw romantic night. You 
found it so, I take it, for when 
I returned wi’ the horse you 
hadn’t got back, and Nochty 
and Tony were still on the 
crack by the fireside. Talking 
o’ you and me when our backs 
were turned, doubtless. I ken 
not how near they hit the truth 
wi’ you, Dauvid, but I'll warrant 
they didn’t think o’ saying that 
I was theating home Nochty’s 
neeps wi Nochty’s horse, and 
trying to reckon my new 
degrees of affinity with the 
owner of them. . . . Ho! ho! 
I got paid back for his market 
joke, 1’m thinking.” 

“ Rab,” I said to him when he 
had finished, ‘‘ what does Char- 
lotte think of Dave’s marriage?” 

“What could she think,” he 
answers with a grave snigger, 
“but just the more highly of 
audacious-growing creepers?” 

And I returned to Nochty 
with my spirit limping at that 
prick. 


(To be continued.) 
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It is by this time a common- 
place of history that Lord Rose- 
bery was “rising to a great 
occasion ” when he delivered his 
famous speech at Chesterfield. 
But, like many other historical 
commonplaces, this one cannot 
face the light of truth. The 
occasion was great in one 
aspect only—in the skilful ad- 
vertisement which forced it 
upon the notice of the world. 
The country is passing through 
no crisis of uncertainty. The 


Government not only retains 
the confidence of those who 
placed it in power a year ago; 
it has a definite policy, which 
it means to pursue unto the 
end. There is no fear that it 


will imitate the tactics of 
Majuba, or conclude an _ in- 
glorious peace. The difficulties 
of the campaign are not caused 
by indolence or inefficiency. 
They spring from the size and 
the character of the country 
which is the seat of war; and if 
Lord Rosebery went round with 
a band to every city in the Em- 
pire, he could not level a single 
kopje, or retract the area by a 
paltry perch. From the Gov- 
ernment’s point of view, then, the 
occasion to which the Radical 
Imperialist rose was not great. 
And how could it appear great 


in the eyes of his own col- 
leagues? True, the Liberal 
party is passing through a 
period of storm and _ stress. 
It lacks both policy and fol- 
lowers; it has been driven 
back upon calumny, because 
it is sure neither of itself nor 
of the country. The men who 
were ruled for so many years 
by the rhetoric of Mr Gladstone 
cannot support life upon the 
hard bread of truth, and are 
more busy in explaining away 
their own slanders than in 
dreaming how to govern the 
Empire with energy and spirit. 
But to them Lord Rosebery said 
no word either of encouragement 
or of censure. There was a 
sentence in the speech whose 
application to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is more 
than probable. The words 
“crazy foundation” assuredly 
suggest the ambiguities of the 
“revered leader” and the im- 
potent anger of the ‘Daily 
News.’ But a great occasion 
cannot be satisfied by sug- 
gestion or innuendo. What 
the disordered rout of the 
Liberal party expected was a 
trumpet-call to battle, and the 
trumpeting was over before 
Lord Rosebery opened his lips 
to speak. 
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For the success of Chester- 
field, such as it was, is wholly 
and solely due to the Press. 
“Walk up! walk up!” shouted 
the nimble leader-writers, “and 
see what will happen inside the 
booth!” In truth the per- 
formance was stage - managed 
like the circus of a country fair. 
The drums beat, the trumpets 
blared, and the clowns threw 
somersaults without, in earnest 
of the fun which presently 
would scintillate within. And 
it is not Lord Rosebery’s fault 
that the fun seemed a little 
faint and flat. Had he spoken 
with the tongue of angels, he 
could not have realised the ex- 
pectations of his friends. His 
two Derby winners have cost him 
verydear. They have made him 
the favourite of the public and 
of the Press, which resolutely 
refused to believe that he could 
be any less successful at Chester- 
field than at Epsom. But at any 
rate the Press has been loyal to 
its fancy. It has supported its 
favourite with the same energy 
after as before the event. 
One newspaper, more reckless 
than the others, declared with 
enthusiasm that “our country 
had produced a man”! We 
know not whether this loyal 
partisan desired to imply that 
Lord Rosebery was not “pro- 
duced” before the meeting at 
Chesterfield; but if we trans- 
lated the journal’s statement 
into the jargon of the race- 
course, we might describe his 
lordship as “ by Clamour out of 
the Country.” Now, a feebler 
sire than Clamour cannot be 
imagined; and if it be true 
that Lord Rosebery was “ pro- 
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duced ” at Chesterfield, we can- 
not look forward to his career 
with the smallest interest. 

One speech does not make a 
politician. Actions alone can 
prove the statesman’s temper, 
and when we remember what 
Lord Rosebery achieved as 
Prime Minister, we are not 
sanguine of the future. Lord 
Chatham, with whom Lord 
Rosebery entertains a friendly 
rivalry, did not win his 
triumphs by his tongue. He 
did not come forth upon a 
widely advertised platform to 
offer himself as the leader 
of a party which had no 
existence. He took the reins 
of Government in his hand, 
and in a _ few brief years 
drove our Empire on a victor- 
ious course. So that, if Lord 


Rosebery’s speech had been a 
masterpiece of constructive or- 


atory, which it was not, it 
would have been far from 
justifying the foolish eulogy of 
the Press. We cannot in a 
moment forget his lordship’s 
record: we must still remember 
that when he led the Liberal 
party he was powerless to 
hold its scattered elements 
together ; we must still point 
a warning finger to the facts 
that he is not only uncertain 
but hysterical. It is difficult 
to believe that a_ politician 
who has sojourned for a while 
at the Foreign Office should 
ever have discussed the pro- 
bability of war with France 
in the loud voice of alarm; 
yet Lord Rosebery was guilty 
of this folly in the House of 
Lords, that discreet chamber, 
which is not commonly provo- 
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cative of passion or hysteria. 
Moreover, he is seldom of 
the same mind two days to- 
gether. Now, he is bent upon 
retirement and a lonely furrow; 
now, he is at the service of 
his country ; and who can tell 
which humour might take him 
in a moment of national 
danger? Worst of all is the 
levity from which his intellect 
is never free. The politician 
who can assert, even in jest, 
that the successful distribution 
of sausages and tea is a 
sound qualification for a states- 
man, cannot be followed with 
respect, though he tip his 
tongue with golden eloquence. 

Lord Rosebery, then, has 
been found wanting whenever 
he has been tried; and they 
who assert that “the country 
has produced a man,” because 
the miners of Chesterfield list- 
ened with moderate patience to 
a popular harangue, are wan- 
tonly spoiling their own idol. 
But even if speech were a 
guarantee of action, the general 
enthusiasm would not be justi- 
fied by the famous oration, 
which a little attention exposes 
as a collection of facile plati- 
tudes. Only one quality could 
have achieved success at Ches- 
terfield—the strenuous energy 
of opposition. Had Lord Rose- 
bery been able to impeach the 
Government in such terms as 
might have united the forces 
of the Liberal party, he could 
have put in a claim to leader- 
ship. But his impeachment, 
if such it can be called, most 
monstrouslyfailed. The charges 
which he brought against the 
Government he either withdrew 
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or failed to sustain. The most 
of them, besides, were frivol- 
ous, and utterly unworthy the 
widely advertised “occasion.” 
For example, not only did he 
condescend in his best dema- 
gogic tone to criticise the for- 
gotten election of last year, 
but he reproached the present 
Government with the hatred 
of England still alive upon the 
Continent. The Government 
is as much to blame for that 
hatred as for the snow- 
flakes which fill the winter air. 
The hatred of the Continent 
is familiar and immaterial ; 
it has been hurled at either 
party with equal injustice, 
and Lord Rosebery might re- 
member that England was un- 
popular even under Mr Glad- 
stone, who loved his neighbours 
more than himself, and who 
rarely held a brief for England. 
But Lord Rosebery’s remedy is 
more foolish than his reproach. 
“ At the beginning of the war,” 
said he, “the King’s Govern- 
ment should have addressed to 
the King’s agents abroad a de- 
spatch recapitulating all the 
steps we had taken to obtain 
justice for our fellow-country- 
men in the Transvaal, the grad- 
ual movement of the negotia- 
tions, winding up with what I 
consider the unprovoked attack 
of the Boer Government on 
British territory.” Was there 
ever made a more fantastic pro- 
posal! To end the hatred of 
France and Germany with a 
despatch would be as reasonable 
as to stop the flow of Niagara 
with a tin-tack ; and we should 
have thought that Lord Rose- 
bery knew too much of the 
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world to prescribe so vain a 
remedy. Radical though he 
pretend to be, he surely cannot 
believe that the manifesto of an 
interested Government would 
prevail against the money-bags 
of Leyds. Nor would the sug- 
gested tactics have been per- 
missible, even had they a chance 
of success. We are not yet so 
humbly obsequious to the Con- 
tinent that we need promulgate 
our own accusation by vain 
excuses. 

That is one example of Lord 
Rosebery’s statesmanship, and 
it is not the worst. Being un- 
able to oppose the war, he was 
compelled to criticise its con- 
duct, and here again he failed 
lamentably. Once more he gave 
with one hand, and took back 
with the other. He finds no 
fault with Lord Kitchener ; he 
is indignant at the suggestion 
that Lord Milner should be 
cashiered and Mr Chamberlain 
superseded. What his griev- 
ance is neither he nor any other 
can find out. He is anxious 
for peace: but that anxiety puts 
him in opposition to no member 
of the Government; and he 
has no proposal to make, no 
method of pacification to sug- 
gest. He is angry with Lord 
Milner because that eminent 
statesman declared at Durban 
that the war might never for- 
mally be at anend. Now, that 
was not a declaration of policy ; 
it was the statement of a plain 
fact, which Lord Milner neither 
deplored nor glorified. Yet it 
was an opportunity to Lord 
Rosebery for emphatic protest, 
and having mistaken a fact 
for an opinion, his lordship 
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cheerfully proceeded to another 
criticism. Again he was con- 
tent, as he is too often con- 
tent, to condemn without pro- 
posing a remedy. He is con- 
fident that the Government 
should make peace; he is 
equally confident that the over- 
tures should not come from the 
Government: why, then, does 
he waste his eloquence upon 
England? If the peace de- 
pends upon the Boers, if we 
are powerless in the matter, as 
Lord Rosebery declares, why 
does he not address a mass 
meeting of our enemies, and 
find another Chesterfield in the 
wilds of Africa? Even the 
Boers have studied the art of 
advertisement, and brass-bands 
and lime-lights might be carried 
to the veldt. But Lord Rose- 
bery, having assured his audi- 
ence that proposals of peace 
must come from the enemy, 
and having with characteristic 
ingenuousness blamed our own 
Government because the enemy 
declines to negotiate, has a 
pleasant vision of an inn-par- 
lour, in which Mr Kruger and 
Mr Chamberlain shall smoke 
a friendly cigar. And assuredly 
the mountebank in politics can 
go no further. Even though 
it be another specimen of Lord 
Rosebery’s humour, it proves 
again that he has not cared to 
face the truth, or to understand 
the temper of his kind. 

In such terms Lord Rose- 
bery has sketched the duty 
of an Opposition, which in 
his eyes is no more than 4 
half - hearted support. The 
Government is wrong; but 
what it has done is right. 
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Lord Milner and Mr Chamber- 
lain are indiscreet ; but they 
must not on any account be 
removed. The necessity of 
peace is instant and pressing ; 
but we must not breathe a 
word which can be construed 
into a proposal. To an over- 
flow meeting Lord Rosebery 
quoted the fable of the Big 
Endians and the Little Endians, 
and it is not surprising that he 
did not grasp its application. 
For he himself is but playing 
the part of Little Endian to 
the Big Endians of the present 
Government. He has no sym- 
pathy whatever with Liberalism 
past or present, and, having 
lost his party, he finds nothing 
left him but faction. So he 
rates the party with which 
he agrees, and thinks that 
he separates himself from it 
by murmuring the word “Effici- 
ency” from time totime. Buta 
small faction cannot benefit the 
country, and before Lord Rose- 
bery presumes to govern us he 
must find an alternative policy 
as well as an alternative Prime 
Minister. Can we suppose that 
his past achievement is a better 
guarantee of efficiency, which is 
the sole object of every states- 
man, than the achievement of 
Lord Salisbury (let us say) or 
of Mr Chamberlain? Hardly ; 
and, therefore, it is idle to bid 
Cincinnatus leave his plough on 
the strength of one speech de- 
livered in the Midlands. 

But while Lord Rosebery’s de- 
structive criticism was at once 
feeble and vague, of construc- 
tive policy he had none. Plati- 
tudes took the place of sound 
advice, and it is impossible to 
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divine from his speech what 
he would do if the reins of 
office were placed in his hands 
to-morrow. He has thrown 
over Home Rule, but that was 
not unexpected, since he has 
never given it direct encour- 
agement. And for the rest he 
quoted historical parallels, and 
delivered homilies, which prove 
that he has a blunted sense 
both of history and of politics. 
Why should he remind us at 
the present moment of Lord 
North’s Government, when the 
only link which binds that 
hapless Government to our 
own is the state of war? Un- 
less Lord Rosebery is prepared 
to prophesy ultimate disaster, 
the parallel is neither true nor 
ingenuous. But he does not 
prophesy disaster ; therefore we 
may conclude that he drags in 
the name of Lord North for the 
sake of prejudice, and to remind 
the world that the modern 
Chatham is still lurking in 
some remote patch of arable 
land. Again, he declares it “a 
national disgrace that the Em- 
pire can produce no alterna- 
tive Government to this.” But 
so long as the Empire is satisfied 
with its Government, it has no 


need of an alternative. When 
Lord Liverpool guided us 
through the crisis which 


threatened our national exist- 
ence, no alternative Govern- 
ment presented itself. Yet 


that did not diminish Lord 
Liverpool’s glory, and it is no 
disgrace to the country that 
there is not a rival now to 
threaten the dominion of the 
Conservative party. 
Rosebery’s words 


If Lord 
have any 
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meaning, they must mean that 
there is some virtue in an 
alternative Government apart 
from an_ alternative policy, 
which, as Euclid says, is absurd. 
Let him and his colleagues 
sketch a plan of campaign 
which is something better 
than a timid echo of the plan 
adopted by our present Govern- 
ment—if they can. But until 
that plan is sketched we decline 
to believe that the unanimity 
of all good men—in other 
words, the absence of an alter- 
native Government—is a sound 
reason why we should “for- 
swear our Empire, and go and 
dig cabbages in our cabbage- 
garden.” In brief, Lord Rose- 
bery has not solved one of the 
questions which perplex his 
party. At Chesterfield he dis- 
played only one quality which 
is necessary to a leader of 
Radicals: he proved that, like 
Mr Gladstone, he can hold two 
opinions on any given subject 
at one and the same time; he 
can applaud and condemn Lord 
Milner and Lord Kitchener in 
the same speech; and the ap- 
proval of Sir Robert Reid is 
clear evidence that he has not 
succeeded in exasperating the 
paltry remnant of the pro-Boers. 
They, if they be wise, will pre- 
tend to indorse the views (if 
any) expressed at Chesterfield ; 
and, should they keep silence, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
may still snap his fingers over 
the hedge at the lonely furrow. 
At any rate, the famous speech 
has had little influence outside 
the journals which advertised it 
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into notoriety. But the theatri- 
cal display was amusing enough 
while it lasted: for one night 
only Lord Rosebery played the 
part of Richard II. to the Wat 
Tyler of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the pitiful victim 
of political assassination. ‘ You 
have lost your leader,” he cried 
to the people; “I will be your 
leader!” but he forgot to ex- 
plain in which direction he 
wished to be followed; and he 
is not likely to achieve a greater 
triumph than did the unfortun- 
ate monarch whose magnani- 
mous policy he would imitate, 
if he could. 


But after all, of what avail 
is the eloquence of politicians? 
At its most brilliant, it is but a 
jugglery, which deceives the ear 
of the people, until in a brief 
space its effect is forgotten. 
There is no case so good but it 
may be riddled by the shafts of 
satire, and his tongue is as 
heavy as his wits who cannot 
put an heroic adversary to the 
shame of ridicule. Indeed, how- 
ever carefully a politician choose 
his words, however cunningly he 
frame his criticism, he cannot 
vie with the achievement of 
chance. Two or three words 
thrown together at a seeming 
hazard may produce a result, 
by memorable association, which 
eludes many hours of painful 
eloquence. ‘Those three little 
words, the Spanish Main,” says 
Mr Mowbray Morris in, the 
most agreeable of the Christmas 
books,’ “are among the most 
eloquent in our language, and 
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dull indeed must be the imag- 
ination in which they can kindle 
no spark of enthusiasm.” What 
visions of battle do they not 
bring to our mind! What 
sharp impressions they produce 
of fire and sword, of murder 
and rapine! We cannot hear 
them without thinking of pieces 
of eight, of doubloons, and of 
golden nuggets. The Spanish 
Main! No sooner have we 
written the words than we are 
back in the youth of the world, 
which, its childhood gloriously 
accomplished, gathers itself for 
new enterprises in the pride of 
growing strength. Nor could 
we find a better guide to that 
sea of wild romance than Mr 
Morris. He has sketched for 
us the exploits of such heroes 
as Columbus, Drake, Raleigh, 
and the rest, in a style of 
studied simplicity, and in the 
right spirit of restrained en- 
thusiasm. In his pages we 
may admire the bravery which 
discovered new continents and 
won them, even if we deplore 
the cruelty which was the 
necessary handmaiden of con- 
quest. He knows his subject 
as few have known it, and 
while he makes no parade of 
documents, he easily convinces 
you of an impartiality which 
looks with understanding upon 
either side. 

The story of Columbus is 
familiar. We all know the 
achievements of Drake, and of 
those other adventurers who 
sought the Land of Gold. But 
the Brethren of the Coast, the 
famous buccaneers, have not 
won the fame which they de- 
serve. When they are dis- 
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cussed it is generally in the 
hushed voice of disapproval. 
Their cruelty, which was notori- 
ous, has overshadowed the good 
qualities of courage and general- 
ship which were indubitably 
theirs, and the historian, in de- 
ploring their excesses, too often 
overlooks the benefits which 
they conferred upon England. 
In the first place, they put a 
finish upon the work of the 
Armada: they broke the power 
of Spain. In the second place, 
as we shall see, they were the 
early champions of the open 
port. They pursued in the 
Caribbean Sea the policy of 
free-trade, which our most 
enlightened politicians are now 
advocating in the Far East; 
and they pursued this policy 
with success. They were mani- 
festly inferior in nobility of 
mind to Drake and his col- 
leagues. As they loved them- 
selves more, so they loved their 
country less, than did thevaliant 
adventurers of Elizabeth’sreign. 
Compare the comedies of the 
Restoration with the comedies 
of Shakespeare’s time, and you 
will measure the distance be- 
tween Sir Henry Morgan on 
the one hand and Hawkins 
or Raleigh on the other. If 
Wycherley and Congreve had 
found fresh material and a new 
vocabulary, they were still true 
to the old tradition, and in Ben 
Jonson, if not in Shakespeare, 
you may find the germ of manya 
latercomedy. SoSir Henry Mor- 
gan and his merry men carried 
on, with a difference, the ancient 


tredition honoured by those who ~ 


were the real founders of Britain 
overseas. Yet they still have a 
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bad name, and it is in a manner 
their own fault. They were so 
fiercely jealous of one another’s 
prowess that they exchanged 
charges of cruelty and malver- 
sation with the lightest heart. 
The history of Esquemeling, 
from which we derive our chief 
knowledge of the buccaneers, 
is, in its several translations, 
a fine study of international 
jealousy. The French trans- 
lator, for instance, suppresses 
the wanton cruelties of such 
monsters as Francois l’Ollonois, 
upon whom others linger 
with malicious pleasure; while 
one and all pour out their 
hate, as in duty bound, upon 
Sir Henry Morgan and the 
English. Hence it is that 
whatever excesses were com- 
mitted by the buccaneers lost 
nothing in the telling; and if 
you compare Esquemeling’s ac- 
count of Morgan with that 
hero’s own despatches, it is 
difficult, indeed, to put faith in 
the Dutchman, who was not 
merely a pirate, but the his- 
torian of pirates. 

Look out boucan in Cot- 
grave’s Dictionary, and you are 
told that it means “a woodden 
gridiron, whereon the cannibals 
broile peeces of men, and other 
flesh.” The natives called it 
barbecu, and it was in effect 
a grid, upon which they and 
the early settlers cured the 
flesh of beeves and of goats, 
which was the reward of the 
chase. Strips of smoked meat 
being their chief industry, the 
settlers, French or English, 
easily earned the name, which 
was applied to them in con- 
tempt, and which defined a 
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very small corner of their enter- 
prise. But, at any rate, their 
trade was sometimes peaceful, 
and had not the Spaniards 
interfered with their profits, 
the Brethren of the Coast 
might never have signed a 
charter-party, or sent forth 
a fire-ship. The Spaniards, 
however, had embraced a 
policy of protection. If they 
were ill-adapted for trade 
themselves, they were deter- 
mined that no other should 
profit by their failure. With a 
sort of satisfaction they ruined 
Hispaniola; and the Brethren 
of the Coast, who had formed 
their headquarters at Tortuga, 
turned perforce from the hunt- 
ing of cattle and the handling 
of the boucan to the slaughter 
of Spaniards and the chase for 
gold. This conversion from 
peace to war was easy, even 
inevitable. The English Breth- 
ren felt the blood of Drake 
coursing in their veins, and the 
cry of battle was sweeter in 
their ears than the crackling 
of a wood-fire under a grid. 
Moreover, no sooner were they 
gathered in strength, no sooner 
were their stout ships stoutly 
manned and armed, than Eng- 
land saw their usefulness. If 
we were at war with Spain, 
they were privateers, obeying 
the orders of their king; if we 
were at peace with Spain, they 
were pirates whom the power 
of England could not control : 
in either case they scourged 
the Spaniard, and showed him 
that not even his haughtiness 
would avail to crush the trade 
of the New World. 

Nor did they make war in 
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lawless cruelty. Though per- 
sonal gain may have been their 
chief end, the buccaneers dis- 
played no brutality at the out- 
set ; indeed, they learned their 
earliest lessons in savagery from 
the Spaniards, who punished 
any trespass upon their domain 
with torture and death. Yet 
it must be acknowledged that 
the buccaneers proved apt 
pupils, and were amazingly 
quick to follow a bad example. 
True, something must be dis- 
counted, as we have said, for 
international jealousy ; but, al- 
though the French version of 
Esquemeling has no word to 
say of Frangois l’Ollonois, this 
monster cannot be the mere 
fiction of an envious brain; 
and if he were guilty of 
one of the crimes imputed to 
him, he was an ogre indeed. 
Once upon a time he was 
marching to attack San Pedro, 
and having been ambushed, he 
had overcome the troop of 
Spaniards which had tried to 
trap him, and put most of them 
tothesword. “There were still 
remaining some few prisoners,” 
says Esquemeling, “who were 
not wounded. These were asked 
by l’Ollonois if any more Span- 
iards did lie further on in 
ambuscade? To whom they 
answered there were. Then he 
commanded them to be brought 
before him one by one, and 
asked if there was no other 
way to be found to the 
town but that? This he did 
out of a design to excuse, if 
possible, these ambuscades. But 
they all constantly answered 
him they knew none. Having 
asked them all, and finding 
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they could show him no other 
way, l’Ollonois grew outrage- 
ously passionate; insomuch 
that he drew his cutlass, and 
with it cut open the breast of 
one of these poor Spaniards, 
and, pulling out his heart with 
sacrilegious hands, began to 
bite and gnaw it with his 
teeth like a ravening wolf, 
saying to the rest, ‘I will 
serve you all alike if you show 
me not another way.’” But 
VOllonois was not a fair speci- 
men of the buccaneers. They 
were not all thus savage with 
the lust of blood; and in ex- 
cuse for their worst exploits 
it may be said that a life of 
adventure does not soften the 
manners, but permits those who 
live it to be as fierce as they 
like. The triumphant capture 
of a Spanish galleon crammed 
with gold and jewels and wine 
was always followed by a car- 
ouse at Port Royal or elsewhere, 
and thus the buccaneers would 
fleet the time carelessly until 
their money was spent. In 
truth, had they been thrifty 
they would not have been half 
so formidable to the Spaniards, 
as Mr Morris wisely points out. 
It was an empty pocket that 
drove them to their rendezvous, 
and by their thriftlessness the 
haughty don was constantly 
compelled to meet a foe whom 
he both hated and despised. 
But when the _ buccaneers 
were at work nothing was 
allowed to divert their pur- 
pose or to cool their ardour. 
They obeyed their leader, they 
respected the articles of their 
compact, and, since they were 
always their own historians, 
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we know at first hand what 
these articles were. Before 
they went to sea, then, they 
gave due notice on which day 
they would embark; they ex- 
plained how many pounds of 
powder and bullets each man 
should bring; and no sooner 
were they come on board than 
they took counsel together 
where they should provision 
their ships. Nor did they 
ever start without an abund- 
ance of meat. Their rations 
were easily measured: every 
man was allowed as much to 
eat and drink as he could 
hold; and so, their ship 
being victualled, they deter- 
mined the end of their ex- 
pedition. Thereafter the sal- 
ary of the captain and the 
shipwright was fixed, as well 
as the sums of money each 
pirate should receive from the 
spoil, for their motto was, No 


prey, no pay. And, lastly, they 


set down in writing what 
recompense each man should 
receive who was wounded or 
maimed. Thus a right arm 
was worth 600 pieces of eight, 
or six slaves; for an eye 100 
pieces of eight were given, or 
one slave—and so for the rest, 
on a definite scale. In fact, 
had the leaders of the pirates 
always kept faith with their 
men there would have been few 
disputes; but unhappily there 
is no chief who was not 
charged at one time or an- 
other with embezzling more 
than his fair share of the 
spoil. 

The most famous of all the 
buccaneers was Sir Henry 
Morgan. He was a Welshman 
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of good family, who, not caring 
to till the lands of his ancestors, 
went early to sea, and after a 
sojourn in the Barbadoes came 
to Jamaica, where he speedily 
commenced pirate. With some 
friends to help him, he purchased 
a ship and sailed the coast of 
Campeachy with courage and 
success. Not many years 
elapsed before he was chosen 
vice-admiral of the fleet on the 
expedition to Saint Catherine, 
led by the notorious buccaneer, 
Mansfield. Now, Mansfield was 
a statesman as well as a pirate, 
and his plan was to establish 
the Brotherhood in an island 
of its own. The design was 
fantastic and foredoomed to 
failure, since the buccaneers, to 
whom plunder was the rule of 
life, would, if left to themselves, 
speedily have exterminated each 
other. However, the Spaniards 
soon recaptured St Cather- 
ine, which was to have been 
the Utopia of the pirates; 
and Mansfield’s hanging at 
Havana bequeathed to Morgan 
the command of the Brethren. 
For six years (from 1664 to 
1670) the Welshman’s triumph 
was unchecked. He plundered 
the Spaniards in Cuba, in 
Darien, in Venezuela. Yet the 
defence of the Spaniards was 
always valiant, and Morgan 
paid dearly for every ounce of 
the immense treasure which he 
secured. But his greatest feat 
of arms was the sacking of 
Panama, at once the strongest 
and the richest city on the 
Main. Of this heroic deed 
there are two accounts: the first 
is contained in Esquemeling’s 
familiar narrative ; the other is 
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written by Morgan’s own hand, 
and is to be found among the 
state papers of the Record 
Office. Mr Morris has done 
good service in reprinting a 
portion of Morgan’s graphic 
statement, for it enables us to 
check the bitter charges of 
cruelty and lust brought against 
the captain by his colleague. 
If we are to believe his brother 
pirate, he threw away a hard- 
won victory that he might 
enjoy two days of wanton 
destruction. If we may believe 
(as we think we may) the leader’s 
own statement, he took the city 
with the utmost skill, driving 
the Spaniards into the bog in 
which they hoped to entrap the 
pirates, and afterwards pillaged 
the city in deliberate accord- 
ance with the laws of war. 
On neither side was the loss 
great. Morgan counted five 
killed and ten wounded, and the 
enemy some 400. The pirates 
in vain attempted to extinguish 
the fire which seized upon the 
city. By midnight all was 
destroyed save two churches 
and 300 houses of the 
suburbs. 


“Thus was consumed,” to quote 
from Morgan’s own despatch, “the 
famous and ancient city of Panama, 
which is the greatest mart for silver 
and gold in the whole world, for it 
receives all the goods into it which 
comes from Old Spain in the king’s 
great fieet, all the silver and gold 
which comes from the mines of Peru 
and Potosi. Here in this city we 
stayed twenty-five days, making daily 
incursions upon the enemy by land 
for twenty leagues round about, with- 
out having so much as one gun shot 
at us in anger, although we took 
in this time near three thousand 
prisoners of all sorts, and kept like- 
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wise dargues in the South seas, cruis- 
ing and fetching of prisoners which 
had fled to the islands with their 
goods and families,” 


The division of the vast treasure 
which followed the sacking of 
Panama involved Morgan in a 
general charge of peculation, 
which he made no attempt to 
refute. Nor did his dishonour- 
able conduct seriously damage 
his character. He returned to 
England with the glory of 
conquest shining upon him. 
He was féted by Lord Berkeley 
and approved by Evelyn, who 
thought that Morgan’s exploit 
was such “as had not been 
done since the famous Drake.” 
In brief, the buccaneer was the 
lion of a season: flattered at 
Court, and knighted by the 
king, he returned to Jamaica 
Sir Henry Morgan and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the island ; 
and, as Mr Morris tells us, “ the 
king reposed particular confid- 
ence in his loyalty, prudence, 
courage, and long experience of 
that colony.” 

The last years of Sir Henry 
were as disgraceful as one would 
expect. The beggar, mounted 
on horseback, travelled the ac- 
customed road. In other words, 
the bold pirate was ill-fitted 
to play the part of a loyal 
governor. Although at first 
he justified his appointment 
by hanging all those of his old 
friends that he could catch, 
and by keeping excellent order 
in the streets, he soon fell into 
evil ways. Mr Morris draws a 
sad picture of him and his 
brother Charles, shunned by 
decent citizens, and followed in 
fear and self-interest by a 
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“drunken silly little party.” 
“In his drink,” writes Sir 
Thomas Lynch, quoted by Mr 
Morris, “ he abuses the Govern- 
ment, swears, damns, and curses 
most extravagantly, and if you 
knew all of his excesses and 
incapacity, you would rather 
wonder why he was ever in 
employment than why he is 
turned out.” A miserable end, 
truly, to an intrepid and useful 
career. For that Sir Henry 
Morgan ever showed fear his 
worst enemy would not assert, 
and there is no doubt that 
after his own fashion, and for 
his own selfish end, he did 
the best possible service to his 
country. 

With Sir Henry Morgan the 
race of the great buccaneers 
comes to an end, and we may 
here briefly estimate their 
achievement. They threw open 


the Spanish Main to the trade 


of the world, as Mr Morris 
points out. They wrung from 
Spain the Treaty of America, 
by which the Spaniards form- 
ally renounced the exclusive 
dominion of the Caribbean Sea. 
They accomplished that which 
the fleets of England and France 
were powerless to accomplish ; 
and they enjoyed the peculiar 
advantage of being able to 
attack the ships of Spain in 
times of peace. That the Eng- 
lish Government appreciated 
the work of the Brethren is 
proved by a minute of the 
Council of Jamaica, dated Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 1666, and quoted 
by Mr Morris. The reasons for 
their encouragement are set 
forth with a curious cynicism : 
they are said to furnish Ja- 
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maica with necessary commod- 
ities at easy rates; to replenish 
it with bullion, cocoa, logwood, 
and other useful products; to 
help the poorer planters, and 
to enable them to buy slaves. 
Moreover, they were deemed a 
great security to the island, 
since they intercepted Spanish 
despatches, and thus performed 
a secret service for the governor. 
It is not strange, therefore, that 
Morgan and his comrades were 
flattered by the Court and Par- 
liament ; and maybe, if Esque- 
meling and his translators had 
not indulged their international 
hatreds, they might have shared 
the glory of Drake, which 
Evelyn at any rate was dis- 
posed to confer upon them. But, 
as Mr Morris says, with the 
signature of the Treaty the 
work of the buccaneers was 
done; and it is but natural 
that, once their task accom- 
plished, they should be officially 
regarded as the enemies of the 
human race. 

It is natural we say, but 
none the less unjust. The 
spirit of piracy was alight from 
end to end of the Main, and the 
mere disapproval of Govern- 
ments could not extinguish it. 
While the Brethren had per- 
formed a useful task for their 
country, they had learned how 
they might live without endur- 
ing the toil of a slavish in- 
dustry. There was still treasure 
to dig up, and heavily -laden 
ships to capture; it is not 
strange, therefore, that the 
pirates outlived their excuse. 
Their cruelty increased as their 
use diminished, and when the 
Main no longer tolerated them, 
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they cheerfully launched their 
ships upon the South Sea. 
Ringrose, Coxon, and Sawkins 
were not so brutal as those who 
followed them, and they still 
cherish a respect for the 
Brethren, although the ancient 
Brotherhood was _ dissolved 
never to reunite. But after 
them came a raffish, bloodthirsty 
crew, whose only intent was 
death, drink, and plunder, and 
who preserved nothing save the 
greed and brutality of the buc- 
caneers, whose manners they 
most insolently parodied. We 
have said that Sir Henry 
Morgan and the best of his 
comrades stood to Drake as the 
poets of the Restoration stood 
to Shakespeare. If we would 
find a literary parallel for 
Teach, Bonnet, and their like, 
we must seek it in Shadwell 
and Colley Cibber. The old 
excuse is gone, and with it 
the old elegance. Nothing, in 
brief, is left save a faint touch 
of a worn-out tradition, now 
void and purposeless. The 
pirates of the early eighteenth 
century—they no longer have 
the right to be called buccaneers 
—are eminent only in ruffian- 
ism. Teach is the best of them, 
and he is only a hero for the 
penny gaff, but he was an ex- 
cuse to Captain Johnson for 
some pages of classic prose, 
and his very eccentricity makes 
him memorable. 


“Plutarch and other grave _his- 
torians,” says the pompous captain, 
“have taken notice that several great 
men amongst the Romans took their 
surnames from certain odd marks in 
their countenances, as Cicero from 
the mark of a vetch on his nose. So 
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our hero, Captain Teach, assumed the 
cognomen of Blackbeard from that 
large quantity of hair which, like a 
frightful meteor, covered his whole 
face, and frightened America more 
than any comet that has appeared 
there for a long time.” 


And being as we have said the 
hero of a penny gaff, Teach 
made the best of his oddity. 


“This beard was black,” says the 
chronicler, “which he suffered to 
grow to an extravagant length; as 
to the breadth, it came up to his 
eyes; he was accustomed to twist 
it with ribbons, in small tails, after 
the manner of our Ramillies wigs, 
and turned them about his ears. 
In time of action he wore a sling 
over his shoulders for three brace 
of pistols, hanging in holsters like 
bandoliers. He stuck lighted matches 
under his hat, which appearing on 
each side of his face, and his eyes 
— naturally fierce and wild, 
made him altogether such a figure 
that imagination cannot form an 
idea of a fury from hell to look 
more frightful.” 


No wonder that his apparition 
terrified America: no wonder 
that his success did not equal 
his wickedness. However, he 
died fighting, and when asked 
just before his death if his wife 
knew where his treasure was 
hid, he replied that nobody but 
himself and the devil knew 
where it was, and the longest 
liver should take all. 

Major Stede Bonnet, Teach’s 
comrade, cuts a far stranger 
figure. He was not bred to the 
sea, and therefore was ill-quali- 
fied for the life of a pirate; but 
buccaneering had seized his 
imagination, and he could but 
fit out a sloop and sail from 
Barbadoes. He achieved little 
enough until he fell in with 
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Teach, and then his temper was 
far too kindly to stomach Black- 
beard’s atrocities: in fact, when 
Blackbeard marooned a round 
dozen of his friends, Bonnet, 
from sheer pity, rescued them. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that he was caught, tried, and 
received sentence of death. He 
had indulged his humour for a 
time, and he is reputed fortun- 
ate by his biographer in that 
he was sentenced by Judge Trot 
in a most excellent speech. But 
all were not so fortunate as the 
Major. Many wandered back 


penniless and undistinguished 
to their native country, with 
nothing to solace their age but 
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the knowledge of a _ hidden 
treasure which they might 
never <liscover. So they hob- 
bled with black shade on eye 
and wooden leg strapped tight- 
ly on its stump along the quays 
of Bristol, promising in their 
cups a fortune to any one 
who would fit out a sloop and 
sail once more to the Spanish 
Main. But Mr Morris wisely 
enough stays his narrative at 
the golden age. He begins 
with Columbus and ends with 
Sir Henry Morgan, and he has 
traced the history of the period 
which intervenes in a style 
which should be acceptable to 
young and old alike. 
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BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN THE NEW 


IN his first speech as Prince of 
Wales the Heir-Apparent has 
given the nation advice that it 
will do well to take to heart. 
Amongst other things, he has 
recalled to our recollection the 
vast areas in the colonies visited 
by him of fertile soil lying waste 
and unproductive for want of 
hands to tillit. He has told 
us how those colonies look to 
this country for suitable emi- 
grants to occupy their wastes. 
In supporting this call the 
Prince adds, “I would go far- 
ther, and appeal to my fellow- 
countrymen at home to prove 
the strength of the attachment 
of the mother land to her chil- 
dren by sending to them only 
of her best.” 

These wise and pregnant 
words were spoken, no doubt, 
with special reference to Canada, 
Australia, and the Island Colon- 
ies. They will bear, however, a 
more instant and pressing appli- 
cation to the newly won colon- 
ies in South Africa. It is true 
that in the case of these our 
latest acquisitions, peopled for 
the most part by men of another 
race, the motive of kinship has 
not the same force. But never- 
theless there rests on England 
in respect of the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colonies an 
even more pressing obligation 
to send them emigrants, and 
those only of her best. 

We have been forced, much 
against our will, to remove the 
corrupt and impossible Govern- 
ments of the Dutch South 
African Republics, and to take 
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on our own shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of ruling them. We 
have spent blood and treasure 
with both hands in accomplish- 
ing the task. Our reward and 
our justification will be found 
in replacing the oligarchies we 
have destroyed by an honest 
and intelligent administration, 
and in giving to the inhabitants 
greater prosperity and a better 
civilisation than have hitherto 
fallen to their lot. Without 
boasting, it may be said that 
England brings to this work 
no unaccustomed hand. As 
we have succeeded in other 
regions of the earth in the 
past, so do we hope to succeed 
in South Africa in the present 
and in the future, in spite of 
the extraordinary difficulties 
thrown in our path. 

One of the first conditions of 
success in dealing with the 
new colonies is the infusion 
into them of a large admixture 
of British blood. It would be 
quite possible, no doubt, to 
maintain an army of great 
strength in South Africa, and 
to govern the Dutch as we 
govern India, gradually admit- 
ting them, as they gained in- 
telligence, and as their hostility 
subsided, to a larger share in 
the administration. In the 
course of years they would 
become reconciled, if not sin- 
cerely loyal, to the rule of the 
British Government; and in 
the fulness of time it might 
become safe to reduce greatly, 
or even to dispense with, the 
army of occupation, and to 
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give a free and ample meas- 
ure of self-government to the 
inhabitants. They would re- 
main, however, a Dutch people, 
more or less apart from the 
Englishmen who would govern 
them. They would prosper, 
no doubt, and would enjoy 
freedom and an impartial ad- 
ministration of the law. This 
picture, however, does not re- 
present the ambition of Eng- 
land. 

Apart from the burden it 
would involve, we have no wish 
to hold these countries merely 
by force of arms, or to under- 
take, except for a necessary 
and limited period, to compel 
their obedience. We must seek, 


therefore, some means of in- 
fluencing the spirit of the 
people, and of changing their 
too exclusively Dutch character. 
And this can be done only by 
settling a large body of British 


emigrants in the annexed terri- 
tories. Such is the conclusion 
to which Mr Arnold-Forster’s 
Commission on the Lands 
Settlement, South Africa, has 
come :— 


“Dealing with the question [they 
write] as a whole, we desire to ex- 
press our firm conviction that a well- 
considered scheme of settlement in 
South Africa by men of British origin 
is of the most vital importance to the 
future prosperity of British South 
Africa.” 


This is the problem that has 
to be solved. But it is only 
part of it. There can be little 
doubt that when the pacifica- 
tion of the conquered territories 
has been completed, an event 
now in our belief near at hand, 
there will be a great impulse 
given to mining, and as a conse- 
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quence to business of every 
kind. For every man with a 
trade, and for every man who 
has a little capital to start a 
store, there will be numerous 
openings. On the railways 
there will be employment for 
some thousands. Many of the 
reservists and men entitled to 
their discharge from the army, 
who may desire to remain in 
the country, will find employ- 
ment in these directions and in 
the mines. The British-born 
and presumably loyal popula- 
tion of the towns will be largely 
increased. But more than this 
is needed. One great cause of 
the failure of the Transvaal 
republic was the complete 
separation between the Dutch 
and the Uitlander population. 
The latter were congregated in 
the towns, and occupied ex- 
clusively in mining, commerce, 
and trade. The former lived 
on their farms in the veldt. 
The one party had no influence 
on the other. They lived apart, 
in language, in _ sentiment, 
and in interests, and time only 
widened the gulf which lay 
between them. 

It appears more than prob- 
able that this condition of 
things will be reproduced in an 
exaggerated form after peace is 
established, unless some power- 
ful and earnest effort is made to 
control and guide the flow of 
immigrants. That this is the 
opinion, not of mere theoretical 
politicians, but of those prac- 
tically acquainted with the 
social conditions of the country, 
is abundantly clear from the 
evidence taken by Mr Arnold- 
Forster’s Commission, It is 
sufficient here to quote the 
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words of Mr Rhodes in his 
letter to the High Commissioner, 
written on the 7th May 1900: 
“This plan [referring to a 
scheme set forth by him] 
would place a number of our 
people on the soil, and would 
lead to social intercourse and 
amalgamation between the 
Dutch and the English, 
which will never occur 80 
long as the one race lives in 
the towns and the other on 
the land.” 

More than once in the pages 
of ‘ Maga’ we have had occasion 
to emphasise the necessity of 
reckoning with the hatred of 
the Dutch people for the Eng- 
lish as a race. It would be 
strange if, with the end of 
active hostilities, an immedi- 
ate change should be wrought 
in this feeling What has 


occurred as yet to mitigate it? 
Perhaps the Boer may have 


learnt not to despise the British 
soldier so much as he did. Per- 
haps he may have formed a 
truer estimate of his own weak- 
ness and of our strength. On 
the other hand, two years of 
determined fighting are not 
likely to beget love. The sight 
of devastated fields, wrecked 
and burnt homesteads, farms 
stripped of their stock—in a 
word, of a country which has 
been a battle-field—is not likely 
to conciliate an enemy. When 
the Boer prisoners return these 
are the sights that will greet 
their eyes. In many cases, in 
the very nature of things, it 
must happen that they will 
find parents or brethren, or it 
may be wife or child, no longer 
living. However unreason- 
ably, all this will be scored up 
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to our account, none of it 
charged to the folly and wicked- 
ness of their own nation and 
government. We must reckon 
on having to do with a stub- 
born and hostile race, nursing 
its wrath and determined to do 
us a mischief when the time 
comes. The only hope of 
softening this hostility is the 
acquisition of knowledge of the 
real character and disposition 
of the English people. Nothing 
but the intercourse of daily life, 
in the pursuit of common oc- 
cupations and interests, can 
give that knowledge; and so 
long as the British cling to the 
towns and the Dutch live apart 
on the veldt, it is unattainable. 

It is to be hoped that the 
settlement of a considerable 
number of British upon the 
soil of the annexed territories 
will lead in time to a better 
understanding between the two 
races. Even if this hope was 
shown to be visionary, there 
would still remain a very solid 
advantage in the presence of 
British settlers in appreciable 
force intermixed with the Dutch 
population. Some people are 
sanguine enough to think that 
the ill-feeling of the Dutch will 
subside before very long, and 
that they will accept the decree 
of fate and lay aside their hos- 
tility. It will not be wise, 
however, to reckon on the 
coming of this millennium. 
Having regard especially to 
the known rancour of the 
Boer women, and to the dis- 
loyalty and enmity of many of 
the Dutch in the Cape Colony, 
we ought to be prepared 
for the worst. It is, therefore, 
much to be desired that we 
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should be able to count on get- 
ting information and assistance 
from a strong body of British 
settlers living on their farms 
side by side with the Boers. 
The advantages from every 
point of view are great and 
worth paying for. The ques- 
tion is, How is the object to be 
attained? We propose to dis- 
cuss, on the basis of Mr Arnold- 
Forster’s Report, some of the 
suggestions that have been 
made. 

In the first place, it will be 
asked, Can the land necessary 
for the purpose be obtained ? 
The Land Settlements Com- 
mission answer, Yes :— 


“We are of opinion that there is a 
considerable amount of land suitable 
for settlement in the two new colo- 
nies; that a portion of this land is 
well watered ; and that while some 
of it is already within reach of a 
market, other parts not at present 
easily accessible will before long be 
reached by railway. - Such land will 
probably be obtainable in almost 
every part of the two colonies, pro- 
vided that adequate prices be paid 
for it” (p. 23 of Report). 


The area of the two colonies 
may be divided for the pres- 
ent purpose into the following 
classes: Firstly, there is the 
land belonging to the Govern- 
ment; secondly, the land held 
by large speculative companies ; 
thirdly, land in the hands of 
private individuals, 

In the Transvaal a good deal 
of public land is at the disposal 
of the Government; but it is 
for the most part of an in- 
ferior quality, for the burghers 
naturally have selected the best 
for their own occupation. In 
the Orange Free State the 
area cf public land is small; 
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but the quality, especially in 
the Moroka district and what 
is known as the “Conquered 
Territory,” is good. Nothing 
remains to be done in respect 
of the public lands but to lay 
down such conditions as will 
induce suitable persons to take 
up farms. 

The syndicates or land com- 
panies own a very large area 
in the Transvaal. Their ob- 
ject in selecting their grants 
was mining, not agriculture or 
stock - breeding. The greater 
portion is, consequently, of in- 
ferior quality, and would not 
attract farmers. Nevertheless, 
in these extensive properties 
there are areas very suit- 
able for settlement. The diffi- 
culty is to acquire them at a 
reasonable price. It is against 
the public interests that wide 
territories should be shut 
against settlers and kept un- 
productive for the benefit of 
the foreign shareholders of 
speculative companies. Mr 
Arnold - Forster’s Commission 
are of opinion that the mat- 
ter is of such very great im- 
portance that legislation to 
enable the Government to ac- 
quire the land needed will be 
amply justified. They cite the 
New Zealand Act (No. 37) 
of 1894, by which power is 
given to the Government to 
acquire private lands for the 
purpose of settlement; and 
they point also to the action 
taken in the colony of Natal, 
where a Commission has been 


appointed to inquire “into the 
appropriation of suitable lands, 
which are not beneficially oc- 
cupied, for settlement thereon 
of persons who will beneficially 
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occupy and improve the lands 
so appropriated.” 

If the opinion of Mr Arnold- 
Forster and his colleagues is 
accepted, that “it is impossible 
to examine the economical and 
political conditions of the two 
colonies without arriving at 
the conclusion that the settle- 
ment of a vigorous and well- 
affected population upon the 
land is absolutely essential,” 
there should be no hesitation 
in arming the Government 
with such powers as may be 
necessary. If this is not done, 
there will be great difficulty 
in placing settlements any- 
where, except on such portions 
of the public lands as may be 
found fit for the purpose. 
Every one who is capable of 
giving an opinion has laid stress 
on the necessity of confining the 
experiment to really good agri- 
cultural land, of which unfor- 
tunately only a small area is in 
the hands of the Government. 
Mr Rhodes considers, it is true 
(p. 44 of Part II. of the Report), 
that legislation will not be 
needed. He says: “I think, if 
it was not too publicly known 
that the Government were pur- 
chasing, sufficient land could 
be obtained by private bar- 
gain.” The condition is im- 
portant and almost impossible, 
especially as the widest pub- 
licity has been given to the 
recommendations of the Com- 
mission and to his opinion. It 
may be taken as certain that 
every one will combine to ex- 
tort the highest possible price 
out of the British Government. 
And, indeed, from what the 
Commissioners say (p. 10 of 
the Report) the wily capitalist 
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had begun already to make his 
plans before their opinions had 
been published. Mr Rhodes 
advocates the raising of a loan 
for the purpose of establishing 
settlements on the security of 
the Transvaal revenues, “ which 
means that the obligation will 
fall on the much-abused capi- 
talist,’ who, he assures us, 
** will make no objection.” This 
generosity will perhaps appear 
less improbable, as well as less 
admirable, if it is founded on 
the expectation of selling the 
waste or surplus land to the 
Government at a fancy price. 

It may be added that the 
Commission invited seventeen 
land companies to assist them 
with information as to the 
price they would take for suit- 
able land, and whether the 
Government might expect any 
help from them in this matter. 
The majority of these bodies 
did not reply to the invitation, 
and two only showed any 
friendly disposition. In spite, 
therefore, of Mr Rhodes’ opinion, 
it may be assumed that legis- 
lation will be necessary, and 
there should be no hesitation 
in passing such ordinances as 
may be required before the 
benevolent capitalist has time 
to consider how to evade them. 


In the third class, the proper- 
ties held by private individual 
owners will be found the lands 
best suited for the purpose of 


settlement. Such lands have 
been chosen and occupied for 
farming purposes, and on por- 
tions of them there must neces- 
sarily be a supply of water, 
without which any kind of 
farming is impossible. But 
how are they to be obtained? 
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There are, it is understood, 


many cases in which the areas 


owned by farmers are far be- 
yond their needs or their powers 
to occupy. In South Africa 
the selection of sites for farms 
has been made with reference 
to the water -supply; and 
agricultural operations, except- 
ing the growth of such crops 
as mealies and oats, are re- 
stricted to comparatively small 
areas. Between the lands 
actually occupied by contigu- 
ous farmers will lie vast tracts 
which have been included in 
the adjacent properties, but 
which the owners cannot em- 
ploy profitably. After the war 
the Boer farmers may show 
less reluctance to part with 
superfluous acreage than has 
been their custom. In many 


cases they will undoubtedly be 
hard pressed for money to re- 


place their stock. If the Gov- 
ernment does not intervene, 
many of these men will have 
to part with their lands to 
speculators and land-jobbers. 
Moreover, it is known from 
the public records of the two 
colonies that before the war a 
very large proportion of the 
Burghers were involved in debt, 
and had mortgaged their farms 
to the extent of one-fifth to one- 
half of their value. Many of 
these mortgages are held by 
the Government or by institu- 
tions under the Government 
control. It may be taken for 
granted that the mortgagors 
will be unable to meet their 
obligations. Steps will be 
taken by the private creditors, 
at any rate, to foreclose, and 
many farms will be put up for 
sale, and thrown on an over- 
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} stocked market. Two ways are 


proposed by the Commission of 
turning this state of affairs to 
the public good, so as to serve 
the purposes of settlement. 
Firstly, where Government or 
a public institution under its 
control is the mortgagee, it is 
suggested that the mortgagor’s 
rights should be purchased on 
equitable terms, the farm, free 
of encumbrance, thus becoming 
the property of the State. In 
some, possibly in many, cases, 
the owner may be glad to sell 
for a reasonable cash payment, 
if he is desirous of leaving the 
country or taking to other pur- 
suits. And in that event the 
Government may acquire a 
suitable property for a com- 
paratively small cash price, in 
addition to the surrender of 
the mortgage money, which at 
the best could not be realised 
within any reasonable time 
without foreclosing. 

Secondly, it is proposed by 
the Committee that when a 
mortgaged property is put up 
for sale at the instance of a 
private mortgagee, the State 
should have a right of pre- 
emption at a fixed valuation. 
This seems a perfectly equitable 
proposal; and a step further 
might be taken, in our opinion, 
by providing that in the case 
of any mortgaged property the 
Government might pay off the 
mortgage, and assume the 
rights of the mortgagee. In 
this way the Government 
might acquire the mortgages 
on all the encumbered farms 
in the two colonies, or on such 
farms as it is thought advisable 
to obtain possession of. 

The next step would be to 
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deal with the owners of these 
mortgaged properties who were 
not willing to part with their 
rights for a cash payment. 
The majority of these men will 
be, as it has been said, in a 
very impecunious condition. In 
many cases they will be unable 
to start afresh unless the Gov- 
ernment comes to their aid. It 
will be expedient, doubtless, if 
not absolutely necessary, to give 
them assistance. It is most ex- 
pedient, and certainly not un- 
just, to impose some conditions 
on them in return. They may 
be divided into two categories : 
those, namely, whose farms are 
not larger than they can pro- 
fitably occupy ; and those who 
hold unnecessarily wide areas, 
beyond their power to make 
use of for agricultural pur- 
poses, with a due allowance 
for grazing land. 

The Government, as mort- 
gagee, would be within its legal 
rights if it used the power of 
foreclosure to drive the owners 
to surrender a portion of their 
farms. It need not be said 
that no responsible person pro- 
poses such a measure. What 
is suggested is this, that the 
Government should say to the 
owners of farms on which 
the State holds mortgages: 
“You owe us so much money, 
secured on your land. If you 
will surrender to the State 
a certain portion of your farm, 
we will not only pay you a 
fair price for it, but we will 
give you an acquittance for the 
whole of your debt. You will 
thus start afresh, with a re- 
duced area of land, it is true, 
but still with quite as much as 
you are able to work; and you 
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will not only be relieved from 
the burden of the mortgage, 
but provided with a sum with 
which you can restock your 
farm.” A proposal more favour- 
able to the interests of the Boer 
farmer can hardly be imagined ; 
and, if the Government pro- 
ceeded to foreclose on those who 
were foolish enough to reject it, 
no one could fairly charge them 
with harshness. 

The difficulty, indeed, is not 
to justify such a measure from 
the Dutch Burgher’s point of 
view, but to defend it from the 
charge of neglecting the in- 
terests of the taxpayer. In 
that respect it is not on the 
face of it a perfectly fair pro- 
posal. There are considera- 
tions, however, which go to 
show that no real sacrifice of 
those interests is proposed. It 
is admitted by all sides that 
the State must be prepared to 
advance or give money in order 
to enable the Boers to return to ~ 
their avocations and to support 
themselves and their families. 
In the abortive negotiations 
which took place between Lord 
Kitchener and Mr Botha tbis 
was assumed as one of the 
conditions of peace; and the 
British Government were then 
willing to spend a million of 
money for this purpose. As 
for the Opposition and the pro- 
Boers, their affection for their 
enemies, or rather the enemies 
of their country, is of so truly 
pious a character that they 
were willing to raise the sum 
to any number of millions 
which Parliament might vote, 
or the unfortunate Briton sub- 
mit to have exacted from him. 
Now, for that money we were 
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to get nothing but the general 
benefit to the country from the 
return of the people to their 
homes and their occupations ; 
and it is not intended to suggest 
that this would have been a 
small or insufficient recompense. 
The scheme we are discussing 
will cost probably more than 
might have been necessary in 
order to enable the Boers to re- 
stock their farms. The return 
for the expenditure, however, is 
far greater. In addition to the 
results which would be ob- 
tained by a simple uncondi- 
tional gift of money, we obtain 
the means of settling numer- 
ous families of our own people 
on the soil, and thus giving 
security to our position in the 
country. The measure ought 
to commend itself especially 
to those who wish to hasten 
the advent of the day when 
representative government can 
be conferred on the people of 
the new colonies. Every loyal 
settler who can be induced to re- 
main in the Transvaal or Free 
State territory will shorten 
the time which must elapse 
before that day will arrive. 

It will be said that this argu- 
ment takes no notice of a very 
important distinction between 
the gift of money, unconditioned 
in any way, for the restocking 
of the farms and the measure 
now proposed. In the first 
place, from the Boer point of 
view, the farmer will be restored, 
but only to a part of his land. 
From the State point of view, 
the large sums of public money 
secured on the land will be 
given up. There is some sub- 
stance in these objections, but 
they can be answered. It is 
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not to the advantage of the 
country, or to the true interests 
of the Boer, that he should be 
encouraged to isolate himself 
and his immediate family in a 
remote corner of an enormous 
area, which he may call his 
farm, but which he cannot cul- 
tivate or farm in any but the 
most slovenly and primitive 
manner. The war has made 
conspicuous some very fine 
qualities of the Boer race. It 
has also brought home to us 
the fact that in point of educa- 
tion, and in many of their man- 
ners and customs, and it might 
be said in some departments 
of their morals, they have de- 
scended from the standard of 
the European to the level of 
their Kaffir surroundings. This 
is not due to any inherent vice 
of the Dutch blood. It would 
happen to any of us, if, from 
generation to generation, we 
were bred under similar condi- 
tions—a fact which must never 
be lost sight of in the establish- 
ment of British settlers in these 
regions. It is therefore urged, 
and that not with any side- 
glance towards our own in- 
terests, that it is for the ad- 
vantage of the Boer people to 
reduce the extravagant areas 
of their farms, and to bring 
them more within reach of 
civilising and social influences. 
In the next place, still from 
the Boer point of view, there is 
this compensation in the new 
scheme, that he will be relieved 
absolutely from the burden of 
debt now hung round his neck. 
He will start a free man, and 
the money given to him will 
enable him, with a reduced 
acreage, to begin well. 
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Now let us look tothe Govern- 
ment side of the question. On 
the assumption that the State 
retains its lien for the mort- 
gages on the farms, and ad- 
vances the necessary money to 
the Boers to enable them to 
restore their homesteads and to 
begin life afresh, is there any 
reason to think that they will 
improve their methods of culti- 
vation, or be brought within 
reach of any of the influences 
of civilisation? There is an 
old saying about the sow re- 
turning to the mire. If no 
change is made, the Boer will 
return to his solitude and nurse 
his hatred of the British, of 
whose character and intentions 
he will remain supremely ig- 
norant. He will probably keep 
more and more to himself, and 
sink bit by bit nearer to the 
level of the savage whom he 
treats so savagely. But what 
about the mortgages? Can 
any one suppose that, from the 
people returning to their farms 
under such conditions, it will 
be possible to recover the money 
within any time that can be 
foreseen? It is improbable in 
the extreme that one farmer in 
a hundred will make, or, it may 
be even said, will be capable of 
making, an effort to pay the 
Government. If they con- 
tracted these debts before, they 
are not likely to work to pay 
them off now. The conditions, 
at starting at least, will not be 
more favourable either to mak- 
ing or saving money. In order 
to enforce payment it would be 
necessary to enter upon a reg- 
ular campaign of foreclosure ; 
and a more injudicious task it 
would be hardly possible for a 
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foreign Government in a con- 
quered country to attempt. It 
is sufficient to have to appear 
in the guise of a conqueror. 
There would be little hope, 
indeed, of his winning back 
the people to willing acquiesc- 
ence in the rule of the King’s 
Government, if Lord Milner had 
to assume the réle of universal 
creditor and mortgagee. 

It is to be hoped that the 
proposals we have _ sketched 
will obtain earnest attention 
from the Government and the 
people of the United Kingdom, 
as those most likely to lead to 
the beneficial settlement of our 
countrymen on the land of the 
new colonies, with great ad- 
vantage to the Dutch and to 
ourselves. To quote Mr Rhodes 
once more—and his greatest 
enemy will admit that he knows 
South Africa: “The  inter- 
course which must necessarily 
take place (from this settlement) 
would tend to amalgamate the 
country-people with ourselves, 
which never will occur so long 
as we remain entirely in the 
towns and they apart from us 
in the country, with different 
thoughts, different ideas, and 
with no chance of daily in- 
tercourse.” 

An attempt has been made 
to show how the land can be 
obtained. It remains to see 
how settlers of a suitable class 
can be induced to take the 
land. 

It will be remembered that 
Mr Arnold-Forster’s Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire 
into “the question of the pos- 
sibility of a settlement in South 
Africa of soldiers who desire to 
remain there after the war.” 
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There was what is called an 
Inter-Departmental Committee 
which sat in 1900. It consisted 
of representatives of the Colonial 
Office, the War Office, and 
Treasury; and to it was in- 
trusted the task “ of considering 
and suggesting the subjects to 
which the labours of the Local 
Committee, which was to be 
appointed, might be especially 
directed.” The subject was 
considered mainly from a 
military point of view. The 
settlers were to be soldiers, 
their tenure was to be of a 
military nature, and _ their 
presence was to be regarded as 
rendering possible a reduction 
in the army of occupation. 
The Committee recognised the 
fact that a considerable number 
of men, especially from the 
Yeomanry and _ Volunteers, 


would be taken into the police 
force, and that many of the 


reservists would obtain employ- 
ment on the railways and in the 
towns. They saw that the 
settlement of other soldiers on 
the land would be much more 
difficult. “The problem,” they 
wrote, “is how to settle success- 
fully a number of men, mostly 
bachelors without capital, and, 
as far as regular troops, who 
will form the great majority, 
are concerned, with little or no 
knowledge of farming, in a 
country the conditions of which 
are widely different from those 
at home, especially in the limited 
and seasonal rainfall.” There 
is certainly no attempt to ignore 
the difficulties of the task in 
this statement. The bald truth 
of it suggests that it seemed to 
the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee but a forlorn-hope; and 
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after reading the report of the 
Local Commission we are in- 
clined to be of that opinion. 

No one who studies the evi- 
dence given by the military 
commanders in South Africa 
can fail to be struck by the dis- 
trust they show in the success 
of the experiment. General 
Kelly-Kenny says: “ The settle- 
ment of soldiers as farmers in 
the abstract appears very at- 
tractive, but I think as a general 
scheme it will fail. . . . Ifsingle 
men are selected, they probably 
will marry Dutch women, and 
their children will probably 
fight against us in the next 
war.” Sir Redvers Buller 
twenty years ago was in favour 
of such a scheme. “I think 
now,” he writes, “that it would 
be better to place intending 
settlers in the police force and 
other employment in _ this 
country for, say, two years, 
watch them, and then plant 
them out afterwards.” So also 
Lord Methuen. Major R. Reade, 
D.A.A.G., refers to the military 
colonies of Russia in Central 
Asia, which, he tells us, suc- 
ceeded because the soldiers inter- 
married with the people of the 
country, and profited by their 
local knowledge. There are 
strong reasons against such a 
measure in South Africa, “An 
English soldier marrying 4 
Dutch wife, though he would 
profit by her thrift and know- 
ledge, would produce children 
with Dutch sympathies. Ex- 
amples of this are so common 1n 
the Transvaal that it is need- 
less to dwell further on this 
point.” Lieut.-Colonel Francis 
Lloyd, commanding 2nd _Bat- 
talion Grenadier Guards, 18 
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“strongly of opinion that the 
infantry soldier, with very few 
exceptions, is not suitable as a 
farmer in this country, and that 
he would be more likely to lose 
whatever small capital he might 
embark than to earn a liveli- 
hood.” Captain Hume, District 
Commissioner of Bloemfontein, 
told the Commission that, be- 
yond question, “the ordinary 
soldier is not the person to 
settle. The ordinary Tommy 
is not the person to put on a 
farm.” 

Mr Rhodes has propounded 
a scheme which space compels 
us to put very shortly. He 
would select localities which 
can be irrigated, and would 
employ experienced engineers 
from India and Egypt to 
design and construct irrigation 
works, He would _ induce 
soldiers to remain in South 


Africa by offering them a yearly 
capitation grant of £25 per 
man, and a_ horse - allowance 
of £12, with the promise of 
land in one of these irrigation 
settlements sufficient to main- 


tan a family in comfort, 
with grazing over a tract of 
country to be assigned as com- 
munal land to the settlement. 
The men are to form a force 
liable to be called out when 
necessary for the defence of 
the country. The localities 
have not been selected. The 
works have not been designed. 
The engineers from India have 
not yet been appointed. But 
if the men are to be kept in the 
country, the offer must be 
made to them at once. Mean- 
while they are to maintain 
themselves and their families 
on the small retaining -fee of 
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£25 per annum, with what- 
ever additional income they 
may earn at the mines or in 
the towns. They could not 
hope to be put in possession 
of the land for some years. 
It would be impossible to tell 
them even where the settle- 
ments are to be; and until 
the country has been examined 
and surveyed by irrigation ex- 
perts, it is not certain whether 
such settlements on a large 
scale are practicable. 

If military colonies are to be 
planted, the men must be 
married, or enabled to bring out 
wives from the United Kingdom. 
There is a consensus of opinion 
that by establishing colonies of 
a mixed race no good will be 
done. The military colonist 
and his family will have to be 
supported by the State until he 
is able to provide for himself and 
them by the produce of his farm. 
They will have to be rationed 
for some time to come; and an 
experienced officer, Colonel 
Richardson, D.A.G. for supplies 
and transport at Cape Town, 
warned the Commission that 
“if you gave them a month’s 
rations in a lump, the proba- 
bility is that they would sell 
them.” He adds, “If you gave 
settlers three months’ supplies, 
you would find in 80 per cent 
of cases they would sell them, 
and spend the money in drink 
or dissipation.” 

Enough has been said to 
show the great difficulty attend- 
ing any experiment in settling 
soldiers, without careful control 
and supervision, on farms in 
South Africa. The idea is that 
such settlers, if at all numerous, 
could be relied on for the main- 
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tenance of order, and would 
enable the Government materi- 
ally to reduce the army of 
occupation. Even on this point 
there appears to be a doubt. 
Lieut.-General Prettyman says 
on this subject: “I am _ not 
altogether certain that the 
training of the regular soldier 
fits him particularly for this 
sort of warfare here, and so 
long as a man can ride and 
shoot, and look after himself 
in a rough country like this, 
he is as good a soldier as the 
best-drilled man from Alder- 
shot, if not better—far better, 
I think. I hold the view very 
strongly that the Aldershot 
training has led to a great deal 
of our trouble here.” What 
we have to anticipate in South 
Africa is a recrudescence of 
guerilla fighting from time to 
time. The regular soldier has 
been so trained as to unfit him 
for work of this kind, as well 
as for farming or looking after 
himself in any way. Unless 
the men were carefully selected, 
many of them would prove un- 
able to ride, which is essential 
for South African police work, 
and still fewer would know 
anything about the care of a 
horse. It is evident from the 
orders issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that even the 
cavalry soldier is a bad and 
ignorant horsemaster, as in- 
deed the great mortality among 
the horses in this war has 
indicated. 

Enough has been said to 
show that, before vast sums 
are spent in establishing mili- 
tary colonies in South Africa, 
the scheme must be carefully 
considered and worked out. 
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The better opinion seems to be 
in favour of enrolling the re- 
tired soldier in the police force, 
and enabling him to acquire 
some experience of the country. 
The plan which commends it- 
self most to our judgment is 
that advocated by Colonel Ivor 
Herbert (p. 34, Part II. of the 
Blue-Book), of forming local 
regiments composed of men 
in the Reserve, and men who 


_retire or get their discharge, 


from all branches of the forces 
now in South Africa. The 
regiments should have _per- 
manent headquarters in the 
most suitable parts of the 
new colonies. A large mar- 
ried establishment should be 
sanctioned, and every facility 
given to married men to bring 
out their wives and families; 
and to unmarried men to take 
to themselves wives from the 
United Kingdom. Colonel 
Herbert proposes to give easy 
terms of discharge to those 
who can show that they have 
obtained permanent employ- 
ment in South Africa; and 
free discharge with a grant 
of land to married men desirous 
of settling in agricultural dis- 
tricts. To this should be 
added the establishment of a 
regimental farm with com- 
petent instructors. There are 
many advantages in _ this 
scheme, which is commended to 
the attention of the Colonial 
Office. 

It appears to us that there 
are certain principles which can 
be laid down in connection with 
military settlements. They 
should consist of as many men 
as possible, say fifty at least. 
The men should be married or 
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about to be married to English, ¢try their fortunes in South 


Irish, or Scottish women. They 
should be selected men of good 
character, and, if possible, with 
some knowledge of agriculture ; 
and they should be controlled 
and guided by a_ responsible 
officer, and for the first few 
years should work the farm on 
a co-operative basis. Induce- 
ments should be given to officers 
who wish to settle in the new 
colonies to get men together 
and to act as the agent to the 
Government for the manage- 
ment of the farms. As the men 
learnt their work and felt able 
to go alone, the land might be 
divided off, or other allotments 
assigned to those who wished 
to farm on their own responsi- 
bility. In return for his services 
the officer should be entitled to 
a proportionately larger grant, 
which he could, when he so de- 
sired, farm on his own account. 
The Government would have 
to find the capital for starting 
the farms, and would have to 
provide rations also for the first 
year. The control of the officer 
would secure that the capital 
was not misspent or the rations 
sold. On some such lines as 
these it might be possible to 
succeed in establishing success- 
ful military settlements. 

It is not to the regular soldier, 
then, that we must look for the 
great body of British settlers 
with whom we desire to leaven 
the Dutch agricultural popula- 
tion. We must go to the Yeo- 
manry and Volunteers, and to 
the classes in this country 
which supplied the better part 
of those forces, and we must 
offer land to all Canadians and 
Australians who may desire to 


Africa. Many of these classes 
will be able to bring some little 
capital of their own, and to 
them can be assigned, with less 
risk and misgiving, the more 
isolated farms, or those sur- 
rounded by Boer homesteads. 
These superior settlers may be 
encouraged to take as assistants 
soldiers who are desirous of 
gaining experience before at- 
tempting to work land of their 
own. It will be easy to give 
them that encouragement by 
allowing them a small annual 
payment for every soldier so 
employed by them. The wage 
or salary to be paid to the man 
may be left to be settled by 
agreement between him and 
his employer. 

It is to be understood, it 
need hardly be added, that all 
men to whom State lands are 
granted, or aid to settle given 
otherwise, must bind them- 
selves to render military service 
in South Africa when called 
upon. They would receive arms 
and ammunition from the 
Government, and should not 
be called out for drill or for 
roll-call more than once or 
twice in the year, and for a 
very short time only. In this 
connection a useful suggestion 
has been made to the Com- 
mission by Mr Maggs, an agent 
for some of the land companies. 
He commends the commando 
law, to which the Boers owe 
their military efficiency, to the 
attention of the Government in 
regard both to its provisions 
and the system of its appli- 
cation. Fas est et ab hoste 
docert. 

One other suggestion may be 
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offered for what it is worth. 
The city of London may be 
persuaded to take a share in 
this great undertaking, as it 
did some three centuries ago in 
the settlement of the North of 
Ireland. There must be many 
young men in the city of 
London amongst those who 
served in the City Imperial 
Volunteers, and their brethren, 
who would gladly exchange the 
drudgery of a clerk’s life, with 
its dismal prospects, for a free 
and manly existence on the 
veldt. They may not, it is 
true, possess experience in 
farming ; but they are men of 
education and business habits, 
whose wits have been sharpened 
in the keenest school in the 
world. It would be a grand 
enterprise, worthy of the great 
city, to form and to nurse to 
maturity a large settlement 
of British-born people in the 
new colonies. If the corpora- 
tion undertook the task, it 
would be sure to succeed, so 
far as a wise and strong ad- 
ministration could guarantee 
success. 

It is impossible to do more 
within the compass of a maga- 
zine article than to touch 
lightly on some of the more 
salient features of this very 
important subject. We shall 
have attained our object if 
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what has been written draws 
the attention of our readers to 
the necessity of earnest, well- 
considered, and speedy action 
in the matter. 

Of course it means the ex- 
penditure of money—of much 
money. Few great efforts of 
administration can be made 
without spending money as 
well as thought. The question 
is, Will the money be well 
spent, and on a work which 
will give a satisfactory return? 
The answer is in the words of 
Mr Arnold - Forster’s report, 
which we have quoted before, 
but make no apology for quot- 
ing again :— 

“We find among those who wish 
to see British rule in South Africa 
maintained, and its influence for 
good extended, but one opinion upon 
this subject. There even seems 
reason to fear lest the vast expend- 
iture of blood and treasure which 
has marked the war should be absol- 
utely wasted unless some strenuous 
effort be made to establish in the 
country at the close of the war a 
thoroughly British population large 
enough to make a recurrence of 
division and disorder impossible. We 
venture to believe that to this end 
same sacrifice may reasonably be 
made, and that a certain amount of 
pecuniary loss at the outset may be 
contemplated with equanimity in 
view of the value of the result to be 
attained, and of the certainty that 
if that result be achieved, any ex- 
penditure will be recouped and any 
loss_ retrieved.” 
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